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_— SURPLUS REVENUES may be disposed of in two simple ways. » 

One is to reduce taxation and the other to increase expenditure. 
In 1837, when the public debt was paid and the receipts from the sale 
of public lands caused the accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury, 
the public moneys were handled on a different plan than that fol- 
lowed at the present day. The public money was as fast as collected 
paid into banks designated as depositories by the Government. These 
banks were located in all parts of the country and were State banks 
organized under the laws of the States. They had no powers granted 
by the Federal Government. The funds of the Government under 
this system of deposit with the banks were never taken out of the 
general circulation of the business community. The banks loaned 
the funds to their customers, and the more freely as it seemed im- 
probable that the United States would have any use for the money. 
There was not the same objection to a surplus under the laws of that 
day governing the disposition of public money that exists at the pres-. 
ent time. Nevertheless, the surplus of 1536-37, was the cause of 
much solicitude on the part of the statesmen and publicists of the 
period. It arose from the belief in the minds of the leaders of the 
party opposed to the Administration that thecontrol of so much money, 
the power to favor one bank or locality by depositing funds, and pun- 
ishing another bank or locality by withdrawing funds, gave the Ex- 
ecutive a lever for corrupting the nation in its own favor and facili- 
tated a President in securing re-election. 

Various plans of diminishing the surplus were suggested. The 
source of excessive revenues being mainly the proceeds of sale of pub- 
lic lands, one proposition was to dispose of the lands at prices so low 
as to merely pay expenses. Another was to use the surplus in the 
construction of public works. These propositions were unsatisfactory, 
because they must have been carried out by the Executive, and could 
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have been used to enhance the popularity of the Administration in 
power. Congress finally saw no better way of solving the problem 
than by distributing the surplus existing on January 1, 1837, among 
the States. The idea seems to have been that the States would use 
the funds so obtained in the construction of public works, and that 
the whole country would be benefited, while the executive branch of 
the Government was deprived of the temptation to use public funds 
as the means of political corruption. The public funds were depos- 
ited in eighty-eight banks, and comprised two-thirds of all their de- 
posits. No such draft for deposits was ever made on banks in all the 
history of banking as was ordered by this measure. It fell the heav- 
ier as there was no combination or plan of mutual support among the 
eighty-eight depositories. The result was the utter breaking down of 
the banks, and the occurrence of widespread financial panic. The 
country in less than a year fell from the pinnacle of apparent pros- 
perity to the lowest stratum of business adversity. The Government 
revenues, from great excess, became unequal to its expenditures. It 
is possible that much of the inconvenience at this period might have 
been avoided had the surplus moneys been permitted to remain in the 
Treasury. Theattempt to give them to the States was a shock which 
the banking system of the day could not endure. 

The period from 1846 to 1857 was one of great and solid prosper- 
ity. The tariff of the day worked well, and before 1857 the revenues 
of the Government began to exceed the expenditures. The independ- 
ent Treasury system began to lock up this surplus and to have a dis- 
astrous effect on the circulating medium of the country. There is 
but little doubt that the surplus revenue and its locking up in the 
Treasury was one of the chief causes of the financial crisis of 1857. 
Since the last-mentioned period whenever the country has begun to 
enjoy prosperity, with its natural concomitant, an increase of the rev- 
enues of the Government, the surplus revenue locked up in the Treas- 
ury has proved adverse. 

There could not be devised a more complete and adequate preven- 
tive to the undue development of prosperous times than the independ- 
ent Treasury system. Like the governor of the engine it acts auto- 
matically to accomplish its end. The revenue increases as the people 
prosper; as it increases the surplus in the form of a large proportion 
of the circulating medium is locked up. Money becomes stringent, 
credit receives a shock, a panic occurs, followed by hard times, grad- 
ual liquidation, a reduction of revenue, and money idle in the chan- 
nels of circulation. By degrees credit and confidence return, busi- 
‘mess revives, prosperity increases, revenues increase and another 
surplus appears, currency is locked up, and the old round repeated. 
Those who seek to apply remedies find themselves paralyzed on 
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all hands. If it besuggested that the public money be deposited with 
the banks, at once the objection of political inexpediency is raised. 
The Administration resorting to this remedy is accused just as in the 
days of JACKSON and VAN BUREN of desiring to reward its friends 
and punish its enemies. ‘‘ Pet banks” is the favorite sneer at this 
time as well as sixty years ago. No Administration seems to be able 
to endure this mode of attack. To reduce the revenues is another 
proposed remedy. Changes in the tariff laws are always, as the his- 
tory of the country shows, matters of the utmost risk. They are 
made the opportunity of those who seek protection of the tariff for 
their private interests, and the clash of these private interests is so 
great that a new tariff bill is always a mass of compromises which 
may work very differently in practice than was intended by those who 
initiated the amendment of the tariff laws. The new measure may 
either increase the revenue or it may reduce it too radically. The 
discussion of the tariff in the manner in which it is sure to be dis- 
cussed in Congress, when opportunity is given, always unsettles and 
retards business. 

The only other way to get rid of the surplus is by expenditure, 
either in payment of the public debt or in new ways devised by Con- 
gress. The provisions under which the bonds are issued do not per- 
mit them to be called for payment. Until the Government acquires 
this option, the public debt can be reduced by purchase only. When- 
ever there is a surplus with which to purchase bonds, the price is sure 
to be so high as to make a responsible officer hesitate. The Admin- 
istration, between the real difficulties of the situation and its political 
fears, is very loath to take any radical step. The real duty of dis- 
posing of surplus money belongs to Congress, and that body is more 
apt to adopt measures which will exhaust it in increased expenditure 
than to reduce it or dispose of it in allowing purchase of bonds not 
yet due. | | 

The history of the revenues of the country indicates that as they 
increase the appropriations made by Congress increase. A decrease 
in appropriations always follows a decrease of revenue. An increase 
of revenues is invariably followed by the discovery of new ways of ex- 
pending them. Moreover, it is questionable whether the people do 
not gain more by this tendency than they would if Congress sought 
to devise means of relieving the country from the burden of an unem- 
ployed surplus, by some scheme of investment of it. 

The deposit of the surplus in the banks in 1833-36, resulted disas- 
trously. It might be more successful at the present time, but its po- 
litical unpopularity precludes its extensive use. To deposit with the 
States might turn out better also to-day than it did in 1837, but this 
plan will probably not be revived. The revenue may be reduced by 
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Congress, or that body may order bond purchases. It is most proba- 
ble that congressional action will take the direction of measures of © 
expenditure, included under these heads, subsidies, pensions, and 
canal schemes, which will probably provide sufficient check to the 
accumulation of the surplus. 

The suggestion that the banks pay interest on the public moneys 
placed on deposit with them, recently made by Mr. GAGE, is a good 
one. Of course the banks could afford to pay interest for Govern- 
ment deposits thesame as for other depusits, if they are relieved from 
the necessity of giving special security for them. It is to be appre- 
hended that there would be much opposition to permitting banks to 
receive Government deposits without securing the Treasury by the 
deposit of United States bonds. If deposits were given to banks pay- 
ing the highest interest, it is to be feared that the Treasury might be 
induced to favor institutions that were not absolutely safe. The less 
trustworthy institutions would offer the highest interest. If their 
offers were refused the Government would be accused of favoritism. 
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A SILVER COMBINATION is being planned among the companies 
and individuals controlling a great portion of the silver-producing 
mines and plants, the object being to increase the price of silver. 

In this era of great economic combinations there is nothing very 
surprising in this course of action. The wonder is rather that it has 
not been tried before. The reason it has not seems to be that the sil- 
ver miners of the United States have been since 1876 looking for pro- 
tection by some action of the Government, restoring to silver its im- 
portance as a money metal. This hope that government would give 
the silver industry the assistance it demanded has effectually, until 
now, prevented any attempt at self-help. : 

There is no industry more exposed to the evils of free competition 
than the mining of silver. The abundance with which silver-produc- 
ing ores are found on the two continents of the Western Hemisphere, 
and the freedom allowed to prospectors and miners under the laws of 
the United States, led to an activity of production at the old price of 
silver that at once rendered the maintenance of that price impracti- 
cable. This was particularly the case as new and improved processes 
were invented for working the ores and as more capital was from time 
to time invested in the business. It must be remembered that unlike 
gold silver is seldom or never found except in combination with other 
substances, and that more labor and capital are required for its ex- 
traction than is the case with gold. That is, silver is never found in 
the placer mines from which gold is so easily extracted by simple pro- 
cesses within the power of the individual miner. 
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When, however, the price of silver was still at the level indicated 
by the well-known ratio of sixteen to one in the coinage, small capi- 
talists could make money by treating ores of average richness by such 
processes as their capital permitted them to use, and ores of very low 
grade could be profitably treated by those whose capital allowed the 
introduction of adequate machinery. But as the price fell the area 
of profitable production narrowed, and placed the business more and 
more in the hands of the possessors of rich ores and adequate capital. 
Two causes led to the fall in price, the increase in the supply and the 
tendency of all civilized nations to found the monetary standard of 
value on gold alone. This tendency, leading to the abolishment of 
the free coinage of silver at all the national mints, was due to a de- 
sire to insure more precision in commercial dealings and in the invest- 
ment of wealth. 

This abandonment of silver as a standard of value has been a great 
blow to those who possessed silver mines and the machinery for work- 
ing them. Instead of recognizing the legislation which demonetized 
silver as the inevitable consequence of a common impulse in the minds 
of men in favor of gold as the more suitable monetary standard, those 
interested in silver as a source of profit have chosen to regard it as a 
sort of great commercial plot against their metallic product, and they 
have sought to counteract it by attacking this legislation by agitation 
for its repeal. As the enactments attacked were only the symptom 
of an irresistible natural law, the efforts to prevent and overthrow 
them have been futile. The great exertions made by the advocates 
of silver to stem the tide of gold legislation have not, perhaps, 
been entirely unprofitable to them, although the campaigns and 
agitation of the last twenty-five years have been very costly to 
the silver miners, as well as to the general public, whose opposed will 
has prevented the remonetization of silver, the main object aimed at. 

It is probably susceptible of proof, if those who have so strenuously 
and persistently struggled for the remonetization of silver as a means 
of enhancing the price of silver had earlier seen and frankly acknow]l- 
edged to themselves the real nature of the contest in which they were 
engaging, and its obvious futility, they might have abandoned it with 
advantage for the course which it is now proposed to take. If the 
silver miners, instead of spending their money and intellectual energy 
in bolstering up a hopeless political cause, had formed an industrial 
combination to maintain the price of silver, they would very possibly 
have succeeded to an extent which would have insured them greater 
profits than any they have obtained by the sales secured by action 
along political lines. 

There are several reasons why a combination by ordinary indus- 
trial methods should result in successfully raising the price of silver. 
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The largest part of the world’s supply of silver comes from the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and most of it is produced in the United States and 
Mexico. There is no insuperable obstacle to combination among the 
mine operators of these two countries. The combination, if made, is 
not likely to suffer competition from small producers. The conditions 
under which silver is found all point to the advantage of large capi- 
tal in its production. It is one of those substanees that lend them- 
selves easily to the control of capital, much more so than oil and other 
products which have been profitably brought under such control. 
The point at which it exhibits the greatest disadvantage is that of 
consumption. Once mined the stock is not so easily diminished, but 
in this respect silver is superior to gold. It wastes more readily by 
corrosion and exposure. When used for coins it wears by abrasion 
more rapidly than gold, because more actively in circulation. It is 
used to a greater extent than ever before in the arts, as its suitability 
for numerous purposes manifests itself. It is probable that its use 
for subsidiary coinage will increase after it is once acknowledged that 
it will never more rival gold as a standard metal. In fact, there are 
many circumstances that favor the belief that if the business of the 
production of silver, including the process of refining, should be con- 
ducted with the system and skill which can be exerted by a properly 
organized combination, the price may within a reasonable period be 
materially advanced, perhaps not to the figure prevailing when it was 
still a standard metal, but sufficiently high to remove complaints as 
to the lack of profit in silver mining. 
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THE STOCKHOLDERS OF A BANK are the ones most vitally con- 
cerned in its management, and they are the ones upon whom losses 
by defalcations or bad judgment in making loans fall most heavily. 
A depositor can in any event lose only what he puts into the bank; 
but a shareholder may lose his original investment, the premium on 
his shares, and in addition be compelled to pay an assessment equal 
to the par value of the stock. 

With so much at stake, it would seem that those who own bank 
stock would exercise the greatest vigilance over institutions in which 
they are interested and insist on the strict observance of sound bank- 
ing methods. In Canada and some other countries where there are 
only a limited number of banks, of very large capital, the stockhold- 
ers exercise more direct control of the banks and have more of a voice 
in their management than in this country. Here it is too often the 
case that the owner of the stock of a bank shows but little concern as 
to how things are going, so long as he gets his dividend regularly at 
the customary rate or a little more. When the bank fails no one in 
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the community is more surprised than he, and no one knows less as 
to the actual conditions which caused the failure. 

In the nature of things, the immediate supervision of the affairs 
of a bank must be delegated to some authority less numerous than 
the shareholders; but this shifting of control from the owners to the 
directors and from the latter in turn to the executive officers does not 
release the real owners of the bank from responsibility in conserving 
their property and that which the public has confided to them. The 
delegation of power, in this case, does not imply its complete abdica- 
tion, and it is the duty of the principals to see that their agents are 
faithful. This is the view that the law takes in imposing what is 
known as the double liability on the holders of bank shares. 

An added check upon dishonest or incompetent bank management 
would be afforded by occasional examinations by a committee of 
stockholders, made up, wherever possible, of those who were neither 
officers nor directors, and in turn examinations by directors and offi- 
cers. There would thus be three examinations—one by the officers, 
one by the directors and one by the shareholders. This would, as a 
rule, make collusion among the officers and directors impossible. The 
system of official examination by State and National authority is good 
as far as it goes, but it is necessarily often more or less superficial. 
If supplemented, however, in the way suggested, the safety of banks 
would be assured so far as it can be by rigid supervision. Preferably 
the examinations proposed, or at least one or more of them, should be 
made with the assistance of an outside expert accountant, who is 
familiar with the routine of bank bookkeeping. 

To criticise officers and directors of banks without holding share- 
owners to a just sense of their responsibilities and duties is like trying 
to purify the waters of a stream whose source is forever contaminated. 
Indifference upon the part of those who ought to be most deeply con- 
cerned is responsible for the bad government so much complained of 
in our large cities, and not infrequently the bad management of banks 
is due to similar causes. 

It has been well said that the stockholder is the last creditor to be 
paid when the bank fails, and so long as he does not lose his invest- 
ment the public will not suffer. The duty and opportunity of keep- 
ing the conduct of the monetary institutions of the United States up 
to the highest possible standard rest with those who own them. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF BANK CIRCULATION, or in fact of paper 
notes, whether of the banks, the Government or private individuals, 
is of the utmost importance in a monetary system. Such redemption 
may be adequately provided for, but this mere provision does not of 
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itself insure the actual redemption. As the credit of the issuer ac- 
quires greater stability, the notes in the hands of the public approxi- 
mate more closely to real money and tend to remain in circulation. 
There is no motive for their redemption, and they increase the stock 
of money out of proportion to the normal demands of business, and 
stimulate unduly speculative enterprise. The result is that unre- 
munerative undertakings at length produce failure attended with 
periodical panic in financial circles, more or less widespread. 

Theoretically, the use of paper or representative money is intended 
to aid the distribution of real money so that it will be always availa- 
ble to facilitate the necessary exchanges of products of all kinds. If 
the proper distribution of money could be insured there would be less 
unprofitable enterprise, and less waste of energy in all branches of 
business. Every failure in business represents a waste of energy, 
which if it had been applied more skilfully or under more favorable 
conditions, would have added to the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. 

What is meant by an elastic currency is a currency so adjusted 
that it automatically effects such a distribution of money as to 
meet in great measure the occasions for profitable enterprise as they 
develop themselves. The notes of private individuals, of firms and 
corporations effect this to a very great extent. They are used to ob- 
tain the money or the use of money needed, and as soon as the enter- 
prise is completed they are redeemed and destroyed, or at least be- 
come incapable of further use. Checks drawn on banks are another 
class of representative money, that cease to exist as such when their 
immediate purpose has been accomplished. The notes of the Gov- 
ernment and the banks are a development of the ordinary promissory 
note, which by custom have lost the characteristic of automatic re- 
demption and effacement which representative money generally pos- 
sesses. They have thus lost what is usually called elasticity, and 
while still retaining many indispensable advantages, as an aid to ex- 
change, they do not fulfil all the purposes that they should theo- 
retically. 

' It is well known that before the Civil War the State banks issued 
notes which were in various ways redeemed whenever they became 
redundant, generally at the expense of the public. There were many 
disadvantages connected with the old State bank circulations, due to 
conditions which have more or less passed away. It was, however, 
the rule under the old systems of State banking that where the means 
of redemption provided by the issuing banks were adequate, the notes 
having answered their purpose were redeemed and effaced themselves 
much in the same manner as is now the case with checks and ordinary 
promissory notes. When redeemed the bank notes were no doubt re- 
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issued, as it was called; but this, technically, was the same as issu- 
ing a new note, just as an individual having paid and cancelled one 
promissory note may issue another if occasion requires. The Bank 
of England maintains this analogy by never reissuing a note once 
paid. The paid note is kept as a voucher or is destroyed. 

In all theoretical treatises on the issue of paper money the redemp- 
tion is something very much insisted on, not only that redemption 
should always be easily attainable for the maintenance of credit, but 
that it should occur as a matter of course, whenever the holder of a 
bank note no longer required it for purposes of exchange. Practically, 
however, perfect provision for redemption of bank notes and their 
automatic redemption seem to be incompatible. The perfect credit of 
the National bank note or the Government note leaves no motive -in 
the mind of the ordinary holder to present it for redemption in coined 
money. If there is to be any adequate redemption of these notes, to 
reduce their aggregate volume in circulation at times when they are 
not needed, it must ordinarily be brought about by the influence of 
some other motive than the distrust of the means for immediate re- 
demption. That this distrust may arise at times, though usually 
lacking, was seen in regard to Government notes in 1893. Thisisa 
motive for redemption that is to be deplored, and one that should not 
be depended upon in any plan for insuring automatic contraction of 
@ paper currency. It is very generally agreed, however, that auto- 
matic contraction and expansion of a bank currency, although de- 
clared by many impossible of attainment, is very desirable, if it could 
be contrived. As to its possibility it may be prefaced that all of the 
workings of the modern monetary system, which produce such won- 
derful results throughout the world, are the outcome of the employ- 
ment of artificial devices and inventions which are adapted to the 
natural rules of human conduct. Ifa bank currency is made to re- 
spond in its increase and decrease of volume to the demands of busi- 
ness, without unduly cramping enterprise on the one hand, or unduly 
forcing and stimulating it on the other; if, in other words, it is to be- 
come perfectly elastic, as is said, then this desired result must be ac- 
complished by some artificial means. The clearing-houses are arti- 
ficial means of exchanging and cancelling checks when the end for 
which the check was drawn has been fulfilled. Some analogous de- 
vice can certainly be operated for reducing the volume of bank notes 
at times when they are excessive, and returning the notes to the issu- 
ing banks so that they may be in their hands for reissue when a 
greater volume is required. Redemptions of bank notes must be ac- 
complished by the banks themselves. Few notes are ever presented 
by individual holders either under the present or any other banking 
system. 
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There is now under the present banking law a redemption bureau 
established in the Treasury at Washington for the redemption of Na- 
tional bank notes. Why do not the operations of this bureau give a 
proper elasticity to the bank currency? Perhaps one contributing 
reason is the situation of the bureau at Washington, where it is not 
in the main current of the flow of the currency circulation. Every- 
one knows that the great financial center of the United States is New 
York city. Here is the great ocean to which all the streams of cur- 
rency naturally tend, where they fall in by the force of financial 
gravity. The redemption of notes at Washington compels the send- 
ing of them there at an expense for transportation, which would be 
avoided if the bureau were in New York city. Moreover, New York, 
while the greatest, is not the only financial center. The redemption 
bureau, with its main office in New York, should have branches in 
other financial centers. There should be one in Boston, another in 
Philadelphia, another in Chicago, and, in fact, one in each of the re- 
serve cities. The notes of any local bank could then be redeemed 
with the least possible expense for transportation. This expense 
would be reduced to the charges for returning fit notes to the banks 
issuing them, and worn and mutilated notes to the Comptroller’s office 
in Washington for destruction. 

But the convenient and sensible location of the redemption bureau 
in all the reserve cities, although of great importance, is not the only 
improvement that is necessary. The law now requires National banks 
to redeem their notes at the redemption bureau in legal-tender notes 
or coin. Any bank or person sending bank notes for redemption re- 
ceives legal-tender notes or coin in payment. If the law were changed 
and permitted National banks to redeem their notes in notes of other 
National banks, a clearing system would be established. Balances 
only would be paid in legal-tender notes or coin. The effect of this 
change in the law would be to continually send back to the issuing 
banks their own notes. This process would be most active when the 
demand for money was slack, and Jess so when the demand was ac- 
tive. If the aggregate of bank notes was thus given elasticity, the 
want of this quality in the legal-tender notes would not be perceived, 
as the volume of bank currency is sufficiently great to enliven the 
whole mass of paper money by its fluctuations. 
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THE RECENT ADDRESS of Secretary GAGE to the bankers of New 
York city, in addition to the important suggestion that banks pay in- 
terest on deposits of public money, also included some very clear 
statements in reference to the nature of and use of bank credit, by 
means of bank notes, checks, drafts and certificates of deposit. 
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It is, of course, beyond dispute that the audience to which Mr. 
GAGE addressed himself, being composed of experienced bankers and 
financiers, were already well acquainted with the banking principles 
so tersely and cogently presented by the Secretary, yet the very sim- 
plicity and directness with which Mr. GAGE stated well-known prin- 
ciples should be an aid in inspiring his audience to use their influence 
to remove the obstacles which by law exist in the United States to 
the free development of the use of bank credit. As Mr. GAGE justly 
pointed out, the use of bank credit is thrown open to the dealer who 
desires to use it in the form of checks, drafts and certificates of de- 
posit; but to the man’who needs it in the form of immediate cash it 
is still in great measure denied. There has not for years been a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who has been able to speak so plainly and sim- 
ply of what for the want of clear and simple exposition is to many a 
mysterious subject. Mr. GAGE’s explanation of the necessity of a 
more scientific bank-note circulation, as the disseminator of bank 
credit, will go out to the public with a force derived not only from 
the eminent character and position of the speaker, but also from the 
distinguished audience who furnished the occasion for its promulgation. 

The address in full, printed from the Secretary’s manuscript, will 
be found in another part of this issue of the MAGAZINE. It is worthy 
of careful reading by all who are interested in perfecting our banking 
and currency system. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS use silver in their busi- 
ness transactions, like the Chinese and all the nations of Eastern 
Asia, with the exception of the Japanese, whose circulation is both 
paper and coin patterned after the money of Europe and the United 
States. Spanish silver and Mexican dollars have been the chief coins 
of the Philippines, and with the introduction of money of the United 
States much confusion has ensued. In using money based on the 
gold standard, and in exchanging it for the silver in ordinary use, 
there is liability to misunderstanding and loss. The foreign trade of 
the islands, too, is conducted on a silver basis, and it becomes a ques- 
tion of much importance what course should be taken by the United 
States in furnishing a currency for the future which will adapt itself 
to the necessities of the islands, and at the same time not conflict too 
much with the monetary standard of this country. 

It has been suggested that Congress authorize the coinage of spe- 
cial silver coins adapted to the manners and customs of the islands. 
It has been pointed out that the experiment with the trade dollar de- 
signed especially for use in common with the people of Eastern Asia 
did not result very satisfactorily. These dollars did not prove a good 
substitute for Mexican dollars in China, and as they were rejected 
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there they were sent back to the United States and by their uncertain 
status became a trouble to all who held them. 

The same thing might easily happen to money coined for special 
circulation in the Philippine Islands unless prepared with careful adap- 
tation totheexisting circumstances. Norwill itbeadvisabletoattempt 
to settle a matter so important to the future prosperity of the islands in 
their new relations with the United States, untilitis definitely known 
whatthese relationsaretobe. Arethe Philippines to become a partof the 
United States and their inhabitants subject to all the restrictions and 
privileges of the Constitution, or are they to be treated as mere de- 
pendencies ? Certain questions have been raised before the Supreme 
Court of the land involving, perhaps, the decision of these points. 
Whether the decision of the court settles them or not, they must 
eventually be passed upon either by the court or by the will of the 
sovereign people, and before this is done it would be unadvisable to 
undertake to settle the currency question. 

If it were certain that the Constitution affords a guide for the de- 
termination of the status of the acquired territory, the decision might 
be more speedy. Probably, while the Constitution does not forbid the 
bringing of new territory under the sovereignty of the people of the 
United States, it also contains nothing that prescribes any definite 
method of treatment, or confers any special privileges on the inhabit- 
ants of such territory. It is for the sovereignty inhering in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, derived from the will of the people, to 
say what the future status of these acquired populations shall be. 
This sovereignty expresses itself through the three branches of the 
Government. First through the House of Representatives and Sen- 
ate, the legislative branch, and then through the judicial and exe- 
cutive branches. A policy to become recognized as the settled will of 
the sovereign people must be expressed through suitable legislation, 
approved by judicial authority and put in operation by the Executive 
for a sufficient length of time to be regarded as a settled question by 
all parties. 

It is believed while there may be some inconveniences connected 
with the monetary system in operation in the Philippines, when it 
comes in contact with that of the United States, the attempt to intro- 
duce any special coinage for the islands, not founded on the gold 
standard, would only make the confusion now existing worse. When 
the proper time arrives, if the islands are to be colonies, they should 
be free to have their own colonial monetary system ; if they are to 
be amalgamated with the United States, they should have a mone- 
tary system the same as the rest of the country. To try to alter the 
coinage of the Philippines while they are neither one nor the other 
would be making the future settlement of the question more difficult. 








*“THE REGULATION OF A REDEEMABLE BANK-NOTE 
CURRENCY. 


IIIl.—CHANGES IN THE DISCOUNT RATE. 


One of the most effective weapons for keeping the banking and currency 
system of a country upon a solvent basis and in harmonious relations with the 
supply of the precious metals, is the control of the discount rate. Discount is 
the charge made by bankers for advancing their credit to borrowers in ex- 
change for their evidences of indebtedness.t This charge is usually expressed 
as a percentage of the face value of the paper and represents the rate of 
charge or deduction by the year. A discount rate of five per cent. means thai 
a deduction will be made from the face value of commercial paper at the rate 
of five per cent. per year from the date when it is accepted by the banker to 
the date when it becomes payable. As most commercial paper runs for three 
months or less, the actual deduction is usually only a fraction of the nominal 
discount rate. A bill of exchange of $1,000, when discounted for three months 
at five per cent., affords one and a quarter per cent., or $12.50, to the banker, 
while the remainder—$987.50—is carried to the credit of the trader who pre- 
sents the bill for discount. He may take this amount in bank notes, but the 
more usual practice is simply to have the amount put to the credit of his 
deposit account, in order that he may draw against it from time to time as he 
has need. There is a tacit understanding between bankers and traders in 
many cases that a considerable percentage of the amount nominally put to 
the credit of the trader shall be left constantly on deposit in the bank. The 
rule is not applied rigidly to each particular loan, but it is assumed that a 
man receiving accommodation at an average amount of say $100,000—some- 
times more and sometimes less—shall not often draw his deposit account below 
a certain proportion of the average or maximum credit extended to him. 

An increase in the rate of discount appears upon its face to mean an 
increased profit to the banker. This, however, is the least important of its 
economic effects. The tendency of changes in the rate is to restrict appli- 
cations to the banks for commercial loans, to diminish speculation on the 
stock exchanges, to reduce the demand for the settlement of foreign obliga- 
tions and thereby to diminish the export of the precious metals, retain capital 
within the country which would otherwise be withdrawn, and attract direct 
importations of the precious metals. All these effects tend strongly to keep 
the credit system in harmonious relations with the supply of legal-tender 
money and to diminish the credits extended by the bank. A diminution of 
these credits, as pointed out elsewhere, { operates to reduce that form of credit 
issued in the form of bank notes. 





* Continued from the December number, page 876. 

+ ** La retenue faite par celui—capitaliste, banquier on commercant—qui paye un effet avant 
son échéance.”’—Dictionnaire du Commerce, de V Industrie et de la Banque, II, p. 61. 

+ Vide * The Benefits of a Bank-Note Currency,’’ New York BANKERS’ MAGAZINE (March, 
1900), LX, p. 355. 
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By what methods and by the operation of what economic laws control over 
the money market is exercised through the discount rate will now be set forth. 
The first effect which has been named is in restricting the application for 
loans. There may be a question whether a trader weak in financial resources 
would be deterred from seeking a loan by an advance in the charge made for 
it. Such traders usually need money and credit so badly that they will pay 
any price in order to obtain it, but the granting of such loans is in the control 
of the bank. They do not add weak clients to their list at a period of mone- 
etary pressure, except on rare occasions when the generous grant of banking 
accommodations seems advisable for staying panic. When the discount rate 
is advanced, the effect 1s felt upon borrowers from the bank, most of whom 
are traders of unquestioned credit and large resources. They often make ex- 
ceedingly small profits upon large transactions and their profits are seriously 
impaired by paying an unusual rate for banking accommodation. They are 
less disposed to present bills to be discounted when the discount rate is high. 
The operation of an increased rate of discount, therefore, is to diminish the 
loans of the bank. A diminution of loans means that less credit is given and 
less currency is paid out by the bank. The metallic reserve of standard 
money increases in ratio to the liabilities, and the tendency towsrds the 
development of too large a fabric of credit upon too small a reserve is ar- 
rested. 

More important perhaps is the influence of an advance in the discount 
rate upon loans for speculation. Commercial loans are an outgrowth of cur- 
rent business operations, and the normal demand for them is not likely to 
decline radically unless the pressure upon the money market is accompanied 
by business depression. The class of loans known as advances upon securi- 
ties are susceptible of more radical changes in volume, because they are made 
largely to brokers for buying and selling stocks for speculative purposes. The 
margin of profit in stock exchange transactions is small and may be entirely 
wiped out by a difference of one or two per cent. in the rate for loans. The 
banks, moreover, usually begin to call in money thus loaned upon stocks and 
bonds when they feel the influence of commercial pressure and refuse to con- 
tinue such loans or grant new ones. The credit issued by such loans, whether 
in the form of deposit accounts or bank notes, is thus curtailed and the 
amount of notes outstanding is diminished. 


EFFECT OF THE DISCOUNT RATE IN ATTRACTING GOLD. 


The influences exerted by changes in the discount rate which have thus 
far been set forth tend directly to reduce the volume of credit within a coun- 
try to safe relations to standard money. It remains to consider the effect of 
such changes in attracting aid from outside the country. An indirect influ- 
ence of this character is the effect of high discount rates upon debts due 
abroad to domestic traders and bankers. This is perhaps the most important 
effect of an advance in the discount rate. It is a part of the movement of the 
foreign exchanges, which will be discussed more minutely in another article. 
As the tangible is easier to comprehend than the intangible, it is proper to 
deal first with the effects of changes in the discount rate upon the actual 
exportation and importation of the precious metals, although these move- 
ments usually follow rather than precede those in the less visible representa- 
tives of capital in the form of credits or titles to money. 
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The precious metals move back and forth between one country and another 
where they constitute the standard of money under the influence of changes 
in the discount rate. While there are other and sometimes deeper influences 
which may cause their movement, this is the most immediate and direct influ- 
ence exerted upon them under modern conditions of business and credit. A 
high discount rate is in itself the offer of a high rental price for the use of 
money or credit convertible into money. The higher the rate, the less is the 
probability that credits will serve the purpose of money, and the greater the 
probability that actual shipments of the precious metals will earn a high 
rental price. When, therefore, the foreign exchange broker in New York 
observes that the discount rate has risen to six per cent. in London or Berlin, 
while it remains at four per cent. in New York, it is obvious to him if he has 
gold, or titles for which he can obtain gold without cost in New York, that it 
will earn more abroad than at home. The situation shows that gold is scarce 
abroad and plentiful in New York in the ratio of the demand for it. The 
deficient supply has raised the price offered abroad, and this demand is nat- 
urally met by the transfer of the idle and superfluous supply in New York to 
the point where the supply is deficient. 

This operation of the law of supply and demand is the governing factor in 
the changes of the discount rate which are now made by comercial banks in 
order to maintain the proper relations between the volume of credit and the 
supply of the precious metals. The operation of the discount rate, in addi- 
tion to attracting actual shipments of the precious metals, is felt also in arrest- 
ing their exportation and in making profitable the transfer of credits to the 
country where the high discount rate prevails. If, for the purpose of simple 
illustration, a New York banker has in Berlin $1,000,000 in gold, which he is 
about to have shipped to New York, the news of an advance in the discount 
rate in Berlin will lead him to cable at once to his banker or broker there to 
delay the shipment of gold to New York and lend it in Berlin at the rate of 
discount prevailing there. | 

Actual operations in the transfer of international credits are not usually 
quite so simple as the direct control over physical blocks of gold, but the effect 
is the same in dealing with titles to the metals. If the New York banker 
holds a bill of exchange entitling him to a certain amount of money in Berlin, 
he has the option of sending the bill to his Berlin correspondent and asking a 
direct shipment of gold to New York, or authorizing the loan of the amount 
in Berlin. If high discount rates prevail there, he will choose the latter 
course. When hundreds of these transactions are taking place daily, some 
of those entitled to gold in Berlin may insist on taking it away from there in 
any event, while others, for reasons connected with the discount rate or their 
personal obligations, may direct its transfer to Paris or some other point. 
The effect of the change in the discount rate is felt, however, upon the bal- 
ance of transactions. The gold exchange houses, the great banking houses 
having international agencies, and even the local banks of New York or 
Berlin which have bills of exchange which can be negotiated through the 
exchange houses, will all be tempted to divert the funds under their control 
to the market where they will earn the most. The whole volume of free cap- 
ital in the world will tend to move towards the market where the rate paid 
for using it is the highest, as air rushes towards a vacuum, and this movement 
will be translated by an increase in the supply of the precious metals in this 
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market, the postponement of demands upon the market, and the gradual 
readjustment of the supply of the precious metals available for the mainte- 
nance of credit. 


CHANGES IN PRICES OF GOODS AND SECURITIES. 


The results of changes in the discount rate which have thus far been set 
forth may be described as the direct results, which are obtainable by the 
direct intervention of banking officers in the money market. There are other 
results, more far-reaching in character, which are influenced by changes in 
the rate, but are usually due to a combination of causes which grow out of 
changes in the entire economic life of the country. The outflow of the pre- 
cious metals, when not due to certain special causes, is usually the result of 
an expansion of credit, which is accompanied by high prices for goods. High 
prices at home tend to attract importations of merchandise and arrest expor- 
tations, with the result of turning the merchandise balance of trade against 
the country where high prices prevail and inviting large exports of the pre- 
cious metals to settle such balances. The operation of advancing the discount 
rate tends to enforce liquidation upon domestic traders by cutting off their 
facilities for credit and compelling them to throw their merchandise upon the 
market at reduced prices. The fall of prices attracts foreign purchasers, 
while the restrictions upon credit diminish purchases of merchandise for 
consumption at home. Thus the operation of an advance in the discount 
rate tends to restore the commercial equilibrium and arrest the undue infla- 
tion of credit. A collapse of credit, a fall of prices, and a period of liquidation 
would come sooner or later without any change in the rate of discount. It is 
the legitimate function of the central banks of issue to anticipate these events 
and arrest the expansion of credit and the loss of the precious metals at a 
point which will avert disaster. ' 

An important factor in restoring equilibrium in a disturbed market, and 
making easy the flow of the precious metals to the point where they are 
needed, is the existence of transferable securities. The diminution of loans 
upon securities diminishes transactions in such securities and causes a decline 
in their prices. The moment that this decline in the domestic market creates 
a difference in price in comparison with other markets which will cover the ex- 
penses of transfer from one market to the other, gold or the titles to gold 
begin to gravitate to the market where prices are low from those markets 
where prices are high and funds are abundant. This operation may be initi- 
ated by foreign purchasers in order to obtain the securities under favorable 
conditions, or it may be initiated by the owners of securities on the market 
where disturbance prevails, who avail themselves of this resource for meeting 
the pressing need for cash or for credits having the exchangeable character 
of money. Thus the operation of changes in the discount rate is felt not only 
upon the supply of currency and credit at home, and upon the supply attracted 
directly from the loan fund of foreign countries, but is felt also in the mer- 
chandise markets in changing the direction of the import and export move. 
ment and upon the transferable resources which make up the reserves of the 
modern capitalistic nations in the form of negotiable securities. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CHANGES IN THE DISCOUNT RATR. 


The reason for the flow of the precious metals to points where the discount 
rate is high is found in the fact that money and capital are needed at those 
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points. While the raising of the discount rate has sometimes been declared 
to be an artificial operation, it is a natural result of the law of supply and 
demand. The arbitrary raising of the rate without justification in the condi- 
tion of the money market would reduce the volume of transactions and drive 
business from the banks which sought to maintain the high rate.* The in- 
crease of the discount rate, while usually decided upon in the leading Euro- 
pean countries by a vote of the board of directors of the central note-issuing 
bank, is not an arbitrary act, but is the expression of their best judgment re- 
garding the condition of the money market and the demand for credits. 
Their action in changing the rate usually follows rather than precedes a press- 
ure upon reserves, and down to 1860 usually followed such pressure at too 
long a distance of time and in a timid and halting manner. The action of 
modern banking boards in raising or depressing the rental price of money 
which they have to lend is of substantially the same character as the action 
of house-owners in raising or depressing house-rents according to the demand 
or supply, or the action of merchants in raising or lowering the prices of their 
goods under the same influences. 

It is somewhat surprising, in view of the simplicity of the principle, that 
the searcity of a commodity should result in an increase of its price, that the 
rule of governing the ebb and flow of the precious metals by changes in the 
discount rate was not well understood and intelligently acted upon until 
after the middle of the present century. Money was considered as a commod- 
ity so much apart from other commodities that discount rates were kept un- 
changed at times when the commodity was scarce and the demand for it was 
far in excess of the supply. Prof. MacLeod declares that ‘‘ It used to be the 
common delusion of mercantile men that gold was only sent to pay a balance 
arising from the sale of goods, and that therefore it must cease of itself when- 
ever these payments were made.’”’+ The fact that the metal might be lent, 
like a wagon or a ship, if a high rental were offered, and that the charges for 
it might affect the movements of merchandise, seemed to have escaped the 
attention of students and statesmen. ‘The bullion brokers, without spending 
time over theories, had long since learned by observation that it became pro- 
fitable to export gold when interest rates abroad were higher than at home. 
They fabricated bills of exchange, had them discounted by bankers, took the 
proceeds in gold, and shipped the gold to the point where it would earn the 
highest interest. The bills fabricated for this purpose had the<character of 
accommodation bills in that they represented no merchandise transaction and 
were drawn for the single purpose of transferring money from the place where 
it was cheap to the place where it was dear, in order to earn the higher rate 
of interest. 

The possibility of such shipments of gold did not seem to be known, or at 
least fully understood, up to 1860 by the staid old merchants who formed a 
majority of the board of directors of the Bank of England. The attempt was 
made by the Bank Act of 1844 to control the volume of circulating notes by 





***Tn any honest banking system the rate of discount cannot be superior or inferior to that 
imposed by the conditions of the market, or better, by the limit fixed by economic equili- 
brium. If, in short, the rate of discount is higher than this limit, the bank will not be able 
to discount and cannot long hold out; if it is lower, the reserve in gold diminishes and finally 
disappears.”’—Nitti, Les Variations du Taux de lV Escompte, in ** Revue d’ Economie Politique ’’ 
(1898), XII, p. 375. +** Theory and Practice of Banking,”’ I, p. 418. 
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arbitrary devices when they exceeded a due relation to the coin reserves. 
How completely these devices failed has been set forth in an earlier article.* 
The effect of changes in the discount rate in restoring the equilibrium of the 
foreign exchanges was occasionally referred to as a factor in the discussions 
which took place in England before the passage of the Bank Act, but such 
changes were evidently regarded as having only a minor influence. The dis- 
count rate at the Bank of England was sometimes increased under the press- 
ure of a crisis by one-half of one per cent. at a time. The increasing ease and 
cheapness of communication destroyed the value of such advances, when this 
fraction was divided by fractions of a year. The necessity of meeting a drain 
of gold by rapid advances in the discount rate, by at least one per cent. at a 
time, was first set forth in the literature of political economy by Prof. H. D. 
MacLeod, t was quickly adopted as the true theory by Mr. Goschen and put 
in force by the Bank, which on this occasion, according to Mr. Bagehot, 
‘*and as far as I know on this occasion alone,”’ made ‘‘ an excellent alteration 
of their policy which was not exacted by contemporary opinion and which 
was in advance of it.”’ f 


RECOGNITION OF THE POWER OF THE DISCOUNT RATE. 


So completely was the efficiency of the change in the rate of discount dem- 
onstrated by events, that such changes soon came to be recognized as the 
chief means of influencing the foreign exchanges and attracting gold at all 
the great banks of issue in Europe. The export of gold and pressure upon 
the money market are now the universal signal for advances in the discount 
rate, which are flashed by the telegraph around the world, and afford the 
most certain index of the demand for money and the state of the markets. § 


An advance in the rate of discount never fails to produce the intended effect 
of strengthening bank reserves and reducing pressure, unless the advance is 
inadequate or distrust of the entire commercial system of the country has 
reached a point which makes lenders unwilling to lend at any price. The 
latter has happened but once and to only a limited degree among the ad- 
vanced commercial nations. This was during the great crisis of 1866 in Eng- 
land, following the Gurney failure, when a discount rate of ten per cent. 
was steadily maintained at the Bank of England from May 11 to August 6. 
So serious was the shock to British credit by the series of commercial failures 
which spread over the United Kingdom that it was suspected abroad that the 
Government would give forced legal tender to the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and it became necessary for the Earl of Clarendon to issue a circular 
letter to the British embassies throughout Europe, declaring that ‘‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no reason to apprehend that there is any general 
want of soundness in the ordinary trade of this country which can give rea- 
sonable ground for anxiety or alarm.” || The prevalence of a discount rate 
of ten per cent. for three months was in itself a heavy fetter upon British 


*New York BANKERS’ MAGAZINE (September, 1900), LXI, p. 356. 

+ ** Theory of Credit,’’ II, pp. 813-818. 

+ ** Lombard Street,’’ Works, V, p. 118. 

§**The rate of discount ought to express the true rate of interest—the rate which is 
suited at each moment to the condition of business of the moment and to the necessities of 
its liquidation.”,—Arnauné, p. 397. 

i Levi, ** The History of British Commerce,” p. 471. 
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trade, and distrust abroad seemed strong enongh for a time to justify the 
phrase of Sir Stafford Northcote, that there was ‘‘a run upon England.” * 
This incident of general distrust simply afforded evidence of the risks 
which are run by any country which permits unsound investments and the 
expansion of credit to impair the security of its commercial system. Confi- 
dence in British credit was restored in 1866, after the suspension of the limi- 
tations of the Bank Act, and the gold reserve was gradually built up. On every 
other occasion the elevation of the discount rate has acted promptly and effi- 
ciently in checking gold exports, attracting gold imports, and reducing specu- 
lation in a manner which has increased promptly the ratio of reserve to out- 
standing notes and other liabilities. The Bank of England has maintained 
a smaller reserve in proportion to its immediate and contingent obligations 
than the other great banks of Europe and has more often changed its dis- 
count rate. The changes in the rate from the years 1851 to 1898, inclusive, 
were 159 by the Bank of France, or at the average rate of 3.2 times per year, 
and 407 by the Bank of England, or at the rate of 8.4 times per year. The 
changes at the Bank of Prussia and its.successor, the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, from 1855 to 1898 were 183, or at the rate of four per year. The fact 
that the changes were most frequent at the Bank of England is naturally ex- 
plained by the fact that England is the center at which the movement of the 
precious metals is regulated, that her movement of internal and interna- 
tional exchanges is highly developed, and that the vibrations which affect 
her monetary system and its adaptation to economic changes are necessarily 
most numerous. t 
While prompt and resolute action should be taken in advancing the dis- 

count rate when a drain of gold begins as the result of general economic 
causes, it has not been found necessary during the last quarter of a century 
to advance the rate to so high a maximum as was formerly required. The 

reason is found in the greater supply of loanable capital seeking investment 
at a moderate return, the promptness with which credits may be released by 

telegraph, submarine cables and telephones, and the small cost at which the 

precious metals may be transferred by ocean steamers.{ A very trifling dif- 

ference between the discount rates in two markets will result in the transfer 
of credits to the market where the rate is higher, provided only that the dif- 

ference is large enough to pay the cost of the transfer and afford a small 

profit. It was found necessary in 1847 and 1866 to advance the discount rate 

at the Bank of England to ten per cent. The rate has been only four times 
as high as six per cent. since 1880 and never higher, in spite of several periods 
of pressure and an acute crisis in 1890. These occasions were in the spring 

of 1882, the beginning of 1890, the autumn of 1890, and finally, after a long 

period of easy money, from November 30, 1899, to January 11, 1900. 


EFFECT OF HIGH RATES UPON INDUSTRY. 


A high rate of discount by no means implies so heavy a charge upon indus- 
try as might seem to be the case when the rate is computed by the year. 





* Wolowski, ** La Banque de l’ Angleterre,” etc., p. 133. 

+ De Greef, *“ Annales de I’ Institut des Sciences Sociales” (July, 1899), V, p. 694. 

+ “* Thesettlement of the account between countries having a normal monetary and finan- 
cial system is made to-day with less tension in the rate of discount and less prolongation of 
the high rate than thirty, forty, or fifty years ago.”—Leroy-Beaulieu, “ Traité d’ Economie 
Politique,” IV, p. 147. 
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The higher rate is charged in some cases only to outside borrowers and not 
to those who have an established and continuous business with the bank. 
The high rate runs, moreover, during brief periods, and applies only to paper 
presented during these periods. Paper discounted before the high rate took 
effect continues to run at the rate originally agreed upon. Even paper ac- 
cepted at the highest rate is often accepted only a little while before its matur- 
ity, so that the discount is charged perhaps only for fifteen days or a month, 
instead of the entire period of the paper.* Thus the high rate operates only 
upon the margin of business which it is desirable to restrain and as a warning 
to the world that money and capital have become scarce upon the market 
where the rate prevails and cannot be obtained by all comers at the easy 
rates which have before prevailed. 

Those countries having a central bank of issue, enjoying a monopoly or 
practical control of note issues, have been able to act more promptly upon the 
exchanges by the rate of discount than those having a plurality of banks. 
All the European nations of importance except Switzerland have adopted the 
system of a central bank. Such a bank is able to act with dramatic and 
effective influence upon the exchanges of the entire country, and is governed 
by considerations of public policy as well as by the consideration of its bank- 
ing profits. It is more difficult to secure codperation in favor of the public 
interests from a combination of independent banks. Such ends have been 
sought by clearing-house committees and by agreements among the banks, 
but these methods have operated with less certainty than the prompt action 
of the directing board of acentral bank. Switzerland has suffered for several 
years an adverse rate of exchange and a drain of gold, which has subjected 
the banks to the expense of importing gold directly in order to maintain their 
reserves. t , 

The banking system of the United States labors under the double disad- 
vantage of a plurality of banks and the management of a part of the gold 
reserve of the country by the public Treasury. A general advance in the 
discount rate by concurrent agreement is seldom unanimous and prompt, even 
among the banks of the New York Clearing-House. Even if all the banks in 
the country acted with energy in advancing their discount rates, they would 
be hampered in controlling the movements of the precious metals by the fact 
that gold can be obtained from the public Treasury by the presentation of 
legal-tender Government notes. The Treasury has no method, either of 
attracting resources by raising the discount rate or of curtailing the accommo- 
dation to the public in the form of discounts, because it does not do a regular 
banking business. Its nearest approach to influence upon the money market 
is obtained by its excess of receipts or expenditures. An excess of receipts 
withdraws money from the market, while an excess of expenditures increases. 
the funds in the market. Unfortunately, the operation of these causes is 
usually contrary to the requirements of sound policy at the moment—there is 





* Nitti, Les Variations du Taux de VEscompte in “ Revue d’Economie Politique’ (1898), 
XIT, p. 383. 

+** Each bank acted according to its own convenience, discounting paper when its own 
means permitted, but without regard to the general conditions of the>market. In this man- 
ner common action was prevented and the measures of precaution taken by some establish- 
ments to strengthen their position were not only without result, but were generally 
counteracted by establishments which operated only from day to day and without regard for 
the general situation.’’—Raffalovich, ‘‘Le Marché Financier en 1898-99,” p. 565. 
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an excess of receipts in times of business activity, which withdraws money 
from the market when it is most needed; there is an excess of expenditures in 
times of depression, which pours money into the market when it is not needed: 
with the result of expelling gold. This evil was partially remedied by the act 
of March 14, (900, which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to retain 
in the reserve fund Government notes which have been redeemed until they 
are exchanged for gold, and provides that the proceeds of bonds sold to 
strengthen the reserve ‘‘ shall not be used to meet deficiencies in the current 
revenues.”” The latter provision is intended to enable the Secretary to retain 
redundant supplies of currency until the time is opportune for putting it in 
circulation by the redemption of the public debt. 


OTHER METHODS OF PROTECTING THE METALLIC RESERVE. 


While the discount rate has been proved by modern experience to be the 
most certain.and efficient means of regulating the movements of the precious 
metals, it does not follow that every outflow of the metals from banking 
reserves should be met by an advance in the rate. The rate at the Bank of 
France was kept steadily at four per cent. from January 13, 1820, to January 
14, 1847, and at three per cent. for a period of nearly five years so recently as 
from 1883 to 1888. The rate was changed only fourteen times during the 
fourteen years from 1884 to 1898. This limited number of changes was due 
in part to the fact that the Bank of France always carries a much larger 
metallic reserve than the Bank of England and that the Paris market is less 
sensitive than that of London to the influences which affect the international 
exchanges. These facts, however, do not explain all the reasons for the 
smaller number of changes in the discount rate at the Bank of France. The 
difference is due to a distinct difference in policy. The Bank of France, 
instead of relying absolutely upon the discount rate for maintaining its 
reserve, relies upon purchases of gold at its own expense and upon charging a 
premium for gold to exporters.* Gold can always be had fora price. The 
difference between the British and French methods of obtaining it are the 
difference between charging the cost tothe mercantile community or charging 
it to the expense account of the Bank. The Bank of France during 1855, 1856 
and 1857 expended 14,000,060 franes in premiums on the purchase of gold 
bullion to the amount of 1,274,508,519 franes ($250,000,000).t These large 
purchases postponed the increase of the discount rate, but did not obviate the 
necessity for changing it sixteen times during 1857 and raising it to a maxi- 
mum of ten per cent. The mean rate, however, was kept at 6.81 per cent. 
during 1857, while the mean rate at the Bank of England was 7.42 per cent. tf 

The French method of protecting the gold reserve has found favor in cer- 
tain quarters, for the strong reason that it obviates needless and frequent 
changes in the charge imposed upon legitimate business transactions. The 
French method is not efficient in an economic crisis, however, because it does 





* This charge for gold is computed by Prof. Nittito amount to a rate of as muchas nine per 
cent. upon short-term foreign bills.—“Revue d’Economie Politique’ (1898), XII, p. 385. Its 
effect upon the financial system of the country will be discussed hereafter under the head of 
foreign exchanges. + Juglar, ** Des Crises Commerciales,”’ p. 422. 

+ The report on the last extension of the charter of the Bank of France declared that 
**French commerce has enjoyed almost constantly for ten years a rate of discount more 
favorable than that of these two countries (England and Germany) and above all more 
stable.”—Vide “L’ Economiste Européen” (Jan, 29, 1897), XI, p. 141. 
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not operate upon the whole commercial structure to restrict loans and specu- 
lation and attract capital from abroad. The occasions on which the French 
method may properly be used are those where credit is not unduly expanded 
and where a demand for gold has arisen from special and recognizable causes. 
Such an occasion would be a heavy demand for gold to pay for foreign grain 
supplies at a time of famine at home or for the settlement of some special item 
of foreign indebtedness not arising from excessive imports of merchandise or 
disturbance of the economic system.* 

While the French method of protecting the gold reserve was at first 
severely condemned by theoretical economists, and while their censure was. 
well founded so far as it applied to the use of this method to counteract the 
drain of a crisis and redress the balance of the foreign exchanges, it has come 
to be recognized in recent years that it may be combined in a cautious manner 
with the English method of advancing the discount rate, with benefits to 
legitimate business. The choice of either method, or the prudent use of both 
methods in conjunction with each other, depend largely upon the wisdom of 
bankers and their ability to judge whether the drastic pressure of sharp 
advances in the discount rate is required in order to arrest the expansion of 
credit and check dangerous speculation. It is better to avoid imposing ‘‘a 
fine upon the whole trade of the country” by raising the discount rate, if an 
adequate gold reserve can be accumulated at reasonable cost and without risk 
by other methods.t Other devices, which supplement these two, have come 
into use of late years with the great increase in the surplus capital upon the 
market and the variety of uses to which it may be put in the purchase of 
negotiable securities and loans upon margins. The Bank of England some- 
times borrows money from the market for the purpose of reducing the loan 
fund which may be used by the other banks to antagonize its advance in the 
discount rate. This is done by selling consols with the privilege of repur- 
chase, the fund paid being drawn by the purchasers from their accounts at. 
the joint-stock and private banks. The Bank is then in a stronger position 
for dictating the general rate of discount and protecting its banking reserve. 

The discount rate is the true regulator of the ebb and flow of the precious 
metals and the safety of a banking currency, because it governs the move- 
ments of all transferable capital, of which gold and notes are only a part. 
This is the secret of the successful operation of the system in England, after 
the Bank Act of 1844 had broken down. The offer of an increased rental 
price for currency was felt equally upon all forms of banking credit which had 
the exchangeable character belonging to money, and kept such capital at 
home where the device of retiring notes when redeemed in gold had failed to 


*In many such cases, especially where a reverse flow of the precious metals is anticipated, 
no action whatever is required to maintain reserves, ‘*To take a particular case, gold is.’ 
regularly brought from London to Scotland at the May and November terms to meet the 
extra issue of notes, according to the act of 1845, but this transfer of gold being known to be 
only temporary has in general little effect on the bank rate.’’—Nicholson, ** Principles of 
Political Economy,” II, p. 226. 

+ London “Statist,”’ (May 19, 1900), XLV, p. 759.—** The raising of the rate increases the 
cost of every kind of manufacture, and therefore eats into the profits of the whole trading 
community. It may, of course, be absolutely necessary to raise the rate; and if it is, the 
Bank should not hesitate fora moment. But clearly money should not be made artificially 
scarce and dear without necessity. Therefore, if it is possible to replenish the reserve of the 
Bank without raising the rate—or, at all events, without raising the rate again and again—it 
is obviously desirable that the Bank should take such measures as will effectually do so.” 
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do so. The history of the German banking law of 1875 has illustrated the 
same principle. The State banks of issue in Germany were permitted to 
keep afloat a certain fixed maximum of uncovered notes and were under no 
compulsion to follow the Imperial Bank in raising their discount rate in 
emergencies. In case they felt a pressure for cash or larger credit resources, 
they obtained them by rediscounts at the Imperial Bank. The rigid regula- 
tion of the volume of note issues, therefore, was ineffective, while they were 
not regulated either by the volume of business demands, the requirement of 
fixed reserves, or the changes in the discount rate. How the system operated, 
before the recent change of law, regulating the discount rate, is thus set forth 
by Prof. Sidney Sherwood: * 


‘*These issues remain in circulation as a practically fixed inelastic amount, which 
embarrasses greatly the efforts of the Reichsbank at critical times to defend its gold reserve, 
and tends to increase the fluctuations in the notes of the Reichsbank, already excessive. 
The uncovered notes of other banks are in effect not true bank notes, but, like our Na- 
tional bank notes, have no elasticity and act as a constant menace to the central gold depos- 
itary, which in Germany is the Reichsbank, and here is the Federal Treasury. The private 
or State banks of issue in Germany raid the reserves of the Reichsbank by bringing commer- 
cial paper there to be rediscounted. The National banks here raid the United States Treas- 
ury by bringing in greenbacks and Treasury notes for redemption.’’ 


IV.—OFFICIAL SUPERVISION AND REPORTS. 


One of the most important agencies of banking regulation developed in 
recent years is the publicity of their business and the official inspection of 
their papers and accounts. Publicity was considered for many years as 
exposing a bank to disturbing criticisms and as increasing the danger of 
panics. A special committee of the British House of Commons in 1832 
reported the amount of bullion held by the Bank of England, while intimat- 
ing a doubt in regard to drawing such publicity into a precedent,t but the 
act renewing the charter in 1833 for the first time required weekly returns to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which were to be consolidated monthly 
and published in the London Gazette. These reports were required to show 
the amount of bullion and securities in the Bank, notes in circulation, and 
deposits in the Bank.{ These reports have been continued until the present 
time and are now made public weekly, but they are much less in detail in the 
case of the Bank of England than they have become by degrees at the central 
banks of issue on the Continent and by the chief joint-stock banks. The 
Bank of France,§ the Imperial Bank of Germany, the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, the Bank of Russia, and the Swiss banks, among others, all publish at 
weekly intervals complete balance sheets showing not merely the whole vol- 
ume of their assets and liabilities, but the character of the loans made and of 
the obligations held to secure them. 

Publicity is alone sufficient, in the case of the great monopoly banks of 
issue, to atford reasonable safeguards against unsound banking and the undue 
reduction of reserves. The cash reserves of these banks, their loans, and 


***The New German Bank Law,” in *“*Quarterly Journal of Economics,” (February, 1900) 
XIV, p. 272. + Gilbart, I, p. 76. 

+ Gilbart, I, p. 86. ‘*The English private banks did not make full reports until 1891.”°— 
London “** Bankers’ Magazine” (January, 1898), LX VII, p. 9. 

8 **The Bank of France was first required by the law of 1840 to publish quarterly balance 
sheets, and it was not until 1848 that weekly publication was inaugurated, midst much shak- 
ing of heads by the timid.”—Leroy-Beaulieu, * Traité d’ Economie Politique,” III, p. 578. 
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their relation to their deposit liabilities, are promptly telegraphed around the 
world and have become a barometer of monetary conditions, which is eagerly 
awaited from week to week in every financial centre. These reports almost 
in themselves afford an adequate means for checking the operations of the 
bank and keeping them within prudent limits. They are scanned constantly 
by the most expert financiers and economic students as well as by business 
men and officials of the Government. Government supervision of the monop- 
oly banks of issue is practically limited to the requirement that these reports 
shall be made, since the reports themselves afford the evidence that the 
reserve and the character of securities held are in accordance with the charter 
of the bank. 

Government influence over banks of issue is exerted in several countries 
by the presence among the governing officers of the bank of officials named 
by the State. This is the case with the Bank of France, where the Governor 
and two Deputy Governors are appointed and their commissions are revoked 
by the Government.* Official control goes further in the Imperial Bank of 
Germany, where two of the administrative boards are named by the Govern- 
ment, one of them having the Chancellor at its head.t The control over the 
operations of the Bank exerted in these cases is intended more for accom- 
plishing broad economic and political ends than to ensure merely the safety 
of banking operations, but incidentally it contributes towards the latter end 
so far as it is in danger of being disregarded. 

Minute official supervision has been carried further in countries where the 
system of plurality banking prevails. Such supervision is almost a necessity 
for securing uniformity in note issues, and it is more needed than in the case 
of the monopoly banks for insuring safety and conservatism in banking 
methods. Isolated local banks cannot be subjected to such severe and con- 
stant scrutiny from experts in the banking and business community as 
where their attention is concentrated upon a single institution, and local 
bankers often lack the wide knowledge, long experience, and high sense of 
responsibility which govern the managers of great national institutions. In 
the countries having many banks of issue, therefore, it becomes interesting to 
inquire what methods have been taken to ensure solvency and sound banking 
under the supervision of the Government. The principal countries where 
such a system prevails are the United States, Scotland, Canada, and Swit- 
zerland. 


OFFICIAL SUPERVISION IN THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The United States has gradually developed under the National Banking 
Law a comprehensive system of official supervision of banks of issue. The 
entire system is under the control of a Federal official, known as the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who has a large force of clerks at Washington and a 
corps of visitors to the local banks who are known as National bank exami- 
ners. These examiners ‘‘have power to make a thorough examination into 
all the affairs of the association, and in doing so to examine any of the officers 
and agents thereof on oath; and shall make a full and detailed report of the 
condition of the association to the Comptroller.’’{ These examinations have 
become much more complete and minute with the progress of time, until they 


* Noel, * Banques d’Emission en Europe,” I, p. 124. + Ibid., I, p. 298. 
+ Section 5240, Revised Statutes. 
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now extend to the character of the commercial paper held by each bank, the ° 
amount of paper of a single firm or individual held by different banks, and 
generally all the details which might throw light upon the soundness of the 
methods pursued by the bank in granting credit and making loans. Na- 
tional banks are also required to make five reports of their condition to the 
Comptroller at dates selected by him without advance notice and varying 
from time to time, and may be called upon at any time for special reports.* 
While the system has sometimes been subjected to criticism, because of the 
failure of examiners to discover dishonesty and bad management on the 
part of banks which have failed, cases have often occurred where the in- 
quiries of the examiner led to orders from the Comptroller of the Currency 
to close the bank and thus put an abrupt stop to fraudulent and unsafe 
banking. 

The American system of examination is the most thorough in the world. 
This has been a natural and almost necessary outgrowth of the fact that the 
system is the most widely extended and contains the largest number of small 
independent banks. Safety, therefore, could be less easily secured by reli- 
ance upon the action of the banks themselves than in countries where the 
number of banks of issue is comparatively limited. Government supervision 
by public officials has not been adopted in Canada. It was always resisted by the 
banks upon the grounds that public inspectors could not ascertain accurately 
the real character of banking assets and that the existence of Government 
inspection would mislead the public by inspiring confidence in the banks 
which might prove to be misplaced. The wisdom of some supervision, how- 
ever, to protect each bank against the possible errors and bad management 
of others, led in the revision of 1900 to the incorporation of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association as a supervisory body. The association was already in 
existence, but was for the first time in 1900 given a public character, author- 
ized to establish clearing-houses and make rules for their operation, to take 
charge, through an officer called a curator, of the affairs of a suspended bank, 
and to make by-laws governing the printing and issue of notes. Several of 
these powers can be exercised only with the approval of the Treasury Board.t 
The large Canadian banks have a system of supervision of their own over 
their numerous branches, which is exercised by inspectors who are thoroughly 
familiar with banking methods and lines of credit. The chief inspector is the 
equal in character and position of the General Manager and is not exposed to 
the temptation to overlook or connive at any errors which the latter may 
make. t 

The system adopted in 1900 in Canada, if thoroughly carried out, would 
combine some of the advantages of uniformity and impartiality belonging to 
official inspection with some of the advantages of flexibility and expert knowl- 
edge belonging to inspection by bankers. These advantages might be secured 
in the United States by examinations through the clearing-houses, which 


* Section 5211, Revised Statutes. 

+The best summary of the reforms of 1900 is presented by R. M. Breckenridge in the 
“Quarterly Journal of Economics” (August, 1900), XIV, p. 543. 

+ “ The General Manager has his owa opinion, he has information as complete as they can 
make it from branch managers; he needs the result of the inspector’s observations as to the 
value and character of his bank’s assets, and it is given him with fullness, courage and inde- 
pendence. By comparing the three views, the General Manager has a proper basis for decid- 
ing the policy he will pursue.’’—Breckenridge, ** The Canadian Banking System,”’ p. 436. 
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would enable the great body of the banks to exercise a conservative influence 
upon those admitted to their associations. * 

The Scotch banks are practically without any official supervision except 
that derived from the publicity of the weekly reports and their control over 
their branches. The absence of a proper inspection system probably contrib- 
uted to prolong the period of immunity for the bad loans of the City of Glas- 
gow Bank, which failed in 1857, and the Western Bank, which failed in 1878. 
The act of July 21, 1845, ‘‘to regulate the issue of bank notes in Scotland,” t 
required banks of issue to render weekly accounts relating to note issues to 
the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, and monthly publication of such 
returns by the Commissioners. Authority was also given the Commissioners 
to inspect bankers’ books for the purpose of ascertaining the accuracy of 
returns, but this power has never been exercised.{ The Scotch banks did not 
publish full reports of condition until about 1865, when the younger banks 
led off in giving annual balance sheets, in order to inspire public confidence, 
and the older institutions soon felt compelled to follow their example.§ The 
Scotch bankers always, however, kept among themselves a close watch upon 
each other’s business and a check upon unsound banking through the system 
of prompt redemption of notes which prevails there. 

The Swiss banks of issue, which number thirty-four, are under the careful 
supervision of Government officers in respect to their circulating notes, the 
maintenance of their metallic reserves, and the commercial securities which 
complete the cover for the circulation. The Government also requires each 
bank to accept at par its own bills and those of other Swiss banks which 
redeem their notes on demand.|| Reports are required weekly, monthly and 
annually, and while official control relates nominally only to the circulation, 
the bank inspectors in their annual report do not hesitate to discuss the 
foreign exchanges, the discount rate and other questions relating to the pro- 
gress of Swiss banking. Actual inspection of securities by the inspectors 
takes place at least once a year, but seldom reveals any serious departure 
from the requirements of law.‘ 


THE PROPER MEASURE AND MEANS OF REGULATION. 


The principal methods of regulating the volume and safety of a bank-note 
currency having been set forth, a few words may be said in regard to the 
relative merits of these methods and the means of employing them. Some of 
the regulations which have been referred to are established in certain States 
by public law, but so far as they are the outcome of sound banking judgment 
are just as binding upon the prudent banker where they are entirely in his 


***Special bank examiners, assisted by trained experts, employed by clearing-houses, 
* * * might be useful to the members of a clearing-house, for the purpose of making exam- 
inations. * * * As these men would be in the employ of the clearing-house, they would 
not be subject to outside influences, and in this way the question of the supervision of bank- 
ing institutions by directors would be dealt with effectively.’”’—James G. Cannon, ** Clearing- 
Houses,”’ p. 25. +8 and 9 Vic., c. 38. 

+ Kerr, ** History of Banking in Scotland,” p. 176. 

§ Kerr, *‘Scottish Banking During the Period of Published Accounts,” p. 2. 

| Lévy, “ Mélanges Financiers,” p. 216. 

* Thus the report for 1897 declares that **no case of infraction of the prescriptions of the 
law and regulations has occurred and no serious event has called for comment. In general, 
the relations between the bunks and the organs of control have been normal.’’—Controle des 


Billets de Banque, 1897, p. 23. 
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discretion. Fixed limitation of the volume of note issues is not important so 
long as the notes are protected by an adequate coin reserve and by sound and 
convertible assets. It is proper, however, in the case of small banks that 
some definite ratio should be established between banking capital and note 
issues. The capital is in some degree the guarantee of all the obligations of 
the bank, over and above the resources obtained from the public, and should 
therefore bear some reasonable proportion towards these obligations which 
will cover probable losses. 

In the case of the monopoly banks of issue the capital bears only a modest 
relation to the amount of note issues, but represents a considerable amount in 
itself and is sufficient to cover the probable risks assumed in the course of 
general banking business. Thus the capital of the Bank of France is only 
182,500,000 franes ($35,200,000), while the legal limit of the circulation is 
5,000,000,000 francs. The capital of the Imperial Bank of Germany was 
increased by the new charter of 1899 from 120,000,000 to 180,000,000 marks 
($43,000,000), but the usual circulation is above 1,000,000,000 marks, the 
average for 1899 having been 1,141,752,000 marks ($270,000,000). In these 
cases the notes depend less for their security upon the capital of the Bank 
than upon the large fund of metallic money and convertible resources which 
these banks possess. The circulation of the Bank of France is protected by 
a stock of gold and silver which usually reaches seventy-five or eighty per 
cent. of the volume of the outstanding notes, independently of other resources, 
and the metallic reserve of the Bank of Germany falls but little below forty 
per cent. of its note issues. 

The more strict limitation of note issues is justified by banking conditions 
in countries were there are many isolated local banks. The limitation of the 
issues to the whole ainount of the capital, as under the National Banking Law 
of the United States, while it is an arbitrary limit, is not an unreasonable 
one. The limitation in the case of the Swiss banks is twice the paid-up capi- 
tal. These limits, whatever they may be, impose no serious restrictions upon 
banking development where they are not accompanied by other requirements 
and where there is no limit upon the creation of new banks or the increase of 
the capital of the old ones. Under these conditions the policy is not unrea- 
sonable, but only within the limits of sound banking policy, which requires 
also a customary ratio of the metallic reserve to the amount of notes issued. 
The same cannot be said of the more severe restriction of the National 
Banking Law of the United States, which takes the security for the notes out 
of the custody of the banks and deprives them of that ready control of their 
note issues which adapts them to business conditions. Such regulation ham- 
pers sound banking, tends to increase its cost to the community, and is not 
justified by experience for the purpose of ensuring the safety of the notes. 

The law is justified in enforcing upon all banks the rule that redemption 
of bank notes shall be convenient, prompt and certain. Few regulations for 
this purpose are required in the countries having monopoly banks of issue, 
beyond the notorious willingness of the bank to pay standard coin promptly 
to any holder of its notes, without any sign of displeasure or the suspicion that 
discrimination will be made against the note holder in his other business 
relations with the bank. Regulations of a more elaborate character are 
required where many small banks compete with each other and where their 
notes drift far from the issuing bank. The system adopted by the New 
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England banks prior to the Civil War, the daily presentation of notes by the 
Scotch banks to each other, and the redemption system of the National 
Banking Law of the United States, have many features which tend to apply 
with efficiency the test of the prompt redemption of bank notes in standard 
coin. The American system is hardly stringent enough for a true bank-note 
currency, but might be made so by increasing the number of redemption 
agencies and affording a more direct profit to the banks in keeping their 
own notes afloat at the expense of those of their competitors. 

Official inspection of banking accounts and the publication of detailed 
reports are necessary incidents of public regulation of banking. The vital | 
requirement in respect to note issues is that they shall always be what they 
purport to be, exchangeable for standard coin upon demand without cost or 
inconvenience to the holder. Regulation should go no further than is neces- 
sary to enforce this requirement. In the case of the leading monopoly banks, 
except the Bank of England and the Imperial Bank of Germany, regulation 
by law does not impose upon note issues any serious fetters which go beyond 
the requirement of sound banking judgment. In the case of the Bank of 
France, while there is a nominal limit on the circulation, the Bank is only 
required by its charter to keep a combined amount in coin and commercial 
paper equal to its obligations—in other words, to be solvent.* In the case 
of the National Bank of Belgium, in spite of heavy burdens of taxation, the 
statutes embody this simple mandate of sound banking policy, ‘‘ The amount 
of bills in circulation shall be represented by easily negotiable securities.” 
At all these banks at the present day the details of their business are set 
forth in reports of many pages each year, and their methods are an open 
book for the inspection of all responsible inquirers. 

The maintenance of solvency and soundness by banks of issue, under the 
conditions of an efficient redemption system and publicity of accounts, is 
ensured by the regulation of the discount rate. This method of regulation 
depends almost entirely upon the sound judgment of the banker, and cannot 
well be the subject of legal restrictions. The increase or decrease of the rate 
for the rental of money is simply the index of an increase or decrease in the 
demand in relation to the supply. It is the application to the money supply 
of the great rule of all other branches of trade, that a diminished supply 
results in an increase of price, and that an increase of price upon a given 
market draws supplies from markets where there are larger stocks. A bank 
of issue, exercising prudence in the character of its loans, maintaining an 
adequate cash reserve in relation to its note issues and other liabilities, and 
employing promptly and efficiently the modification of the discount rate in 
order to govern its resources by the law of supply and demand, cannot fail to 
meet its obligations, win the confidence of the public, and perform services of 
the highest value to the community. CHARLES A. CONANT. 





*Vide Noel, *““Banques d’ Emission en Europe,” I, p, 168. 








GOVERNMENT GOLD Ho.pines.—The total fund of gold in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, as shown by the balance sheet on January 2, was $479,349,250--the largest amount 
held by any country in the world. Of the above amount $150,000,000 is held in the reserve 
fund, $96,561,321 belongs to the general funds of the Treasury, and the balance represents 
outstanding gold certificates. It is oelieved that unless some adverse influences arise, 
the total gold holdings of the Treasury will shortly reach $500,000,000. 

















THE EDUCATION OF A BANKER. 





PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL TRAINING OF BANK CLERKS AND OFFIVUERS. 





There is perhaps no part of the commercial and financial machinery of the 
country that is more delicate and complex than the banking institutions, and 
it is therefore necessary that those who conduct them should be adequately 
fitted to discharge the responsibilities incident to the management of the 
money and credits that represent to so great an extent the sum of all business 
transactions. This fact is being recognized as never before, not alone by 
those in positions of great honor and emolument, but even more, perhaps, by 
the clerk who is struggling along imperfectly equipped for the work he is 
called upon to perform. 

| GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

Character is the first essential equipment for success in any honest ecall- 
ing. Though some men succeed whose characters will not bear inspection, 
no bank wishes to take chances of that kind; and the young man who hopes 
to gain and keep employment in a well-conducted bank should be sure that 
he is worthy of the confidence he asks others to place in him. More than all 
others, the man who intends to be a banker should be deserving of the respect 
and trust of his fellows. 

Dr. Holmes, or Mr. Beecher, or somebody, once said, in effect, that a man’s. 
education should begin about 200 years before he was born; that one should, 
in fact, use great care in selecting his ancestors. To be well born, in the best 
sense, is an advantage which none can dispute. Even in a land that has no 
aristocracy, birth counts for much. Heredity is one of the most powerful 
forces in shaping one’s career and character. The gentleman born is apt to 
remain so, whatever his circumstances. Banks will, as a rule, prefer to 
choose their employees from those who come from good families. The good 
banker is cautious and does not like to take the risk of employing any one 
whose antecedents are bad or doubtful. There are hazards enough insepar- 
able from his business without taking on unnecessary ones. But onthe other 
hand the bank ought not to take into its employ any one just because he is 
the son of Mr. So-and-So. There are more economical ways of providing for 
the incompetent and lazy than by encumbering the business of a bank with 
them. 

The boy whose birth has been humble, and whose early educational oppor- 
tunities have been meagre, but who has despite these hindrances fought his 
way resolutely step by step—that is the sort of boy the bank wants. Fortu- 
nately, in so many of our cities there are now free evening schools, and many 
who are compelled to work by day are thus enabled to fit themselves for 
higher positions. 

PRELIMINARY EDUCATION OF A BANK CLERK. 


At the foundation of our American system of education is the common 
school, and many of the most successful business men of the past century, 
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and of those who are active in the affairs of to-day, never got any further 
than the foundation; but it was a basis upon which reliance could be placed, 
for it was securely laid. Itis too often the case that young people are anxious 
to enter on a collegiate course before having thoroughly mastered the branches 
taught in the common schools and which are the ones most useful in the 
every-day transactions of life. It is better to dispense altogether with the 
showy accomplishments of the college or university if they can be had only 
by neglecting the branches taught in the common schools. If the education 
furnished by these latter institutions is supplemented by a high school or 
academic course, and due care is given to thoroughness, the young man who 
wishes to enter upon a banking career need not hesitate to do so because he 
has been unable to complete a still more advanced curriculum of studies. He 
will find a good business college helpful, in improving his handwriting—how 
few people are able to write uniformly and legibly —and in imparting a general 
idea of accounting. 

If the bank clerk finds that his education has been commenced at the top, 
he should lose no time in putting a solid foundation under it. For business 
purposes a knowledge of German, Spanish or French is much better than a 
knowledge of all the dead languages that have existed; similarly, the study 
of commercial arithmetic is more profitable than the study of algebra or other 
branches in higher mathematics, though these are undoubtedly of great value 
as a mental discipline. 

It is not contended that a college education disqualifies one for a banking 
eareer; on the contrary, a banker will be the better able to meet fully the 
requirements of his calling by being liberally educated, but it should be the 
first concern of the bank clerk to be sure that he is thoroughly grounded in 
what may be termed the primary branches of education, for the knowledge 
to be thus gained will be found most useful in the practical work of a bank. 
If any part of one’s education must be neglected it should not be that which 
relates to the fundamentals of every-day business life. There are many boys 
in college who ought to be in the common schools, and scores of young men 
every year waste time in studying the classics when they can neither write 
nor spell their own language. The colleges are now adding to their courses 
of instruction branches relating to finance and commerce, and much good will 
result from this innovation. 

It should be the aim of bank clerks especially to cultivate the faculties of 
attention and observation as an indispensable part of their training. They 
must also keep in touch with what is going on by reading the daily newspa- 
pers and the magazines, not overlooking publications devoted to banking 


interests. 
BEGINNING WORK IN THE BANK. 


To obtain employment in a bank is somewhat more difficult than in mer- 
eantile or other business establishments, there being comparatively fewer 
banks and a proportionately larger number of applicants. A clerkship ina 
bank is sought for not so much for the immediate salary as for the opportu- 
nities of promotion, and the officers and directors are frequently importuned 
to place their relatives and friends in line for this promotion. But fitness, as 
a rule, is the test in making appointments. Influence is often valuable in 
securing a hearing for an unknown applicant, but in the final analysis self- 
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reliance will be found more helpful than anything else. In a small town a 
young man’s reputation for scholarship, energy and his general characteristics 
are sure to be known to the local bank; but in a city employment must be 
sought by letter or by personal application. A note of introduction from a 
good customer of the bank sometimes proves serviceable. 


MORAL AND MENTAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


Without certain distinctive mental and moral qualifications no one is 
likely to reach an eminent place in banking. A farmer may neglect his work 
and the only harm will be the failure of his crop; but if an engineer or a 
sentry does not discharge his duty hundreds or even thousands of lives may 
be lost. And so a bank clerk may, by his carelessness, cause the loss of large 
sums of money. 

Honesty is, of course, essential; and not merely the degree of honesty 
that differentiates the thief from respectable members of society, but that 
sterling integrity which makes it impossible for one to stoop to anything to 
which the shadow of dishonor attaches. Quite aside from ethical or moral 
considerations, which should, but sometimes do not, prove a strong enough 
deterrent to prevent wrong-doing, it is true almost universally that sharp 
practices of any sort do not pay. This is so well recognized that no other 
principle is allowed to govern the management of properly regulated business 
establishments. Even in Wall Street operations, regarded by many as bor- 
dering closely on gambling, the standard of dealing is generally high. 

Neither from principle nor policy can any departure from the strictest rules 
of integrity be countenanced by any one employed in a bank. Ex-Superin- 
tendent Byrnes, long famous as the head of the New York police force, in 
speaking of a notorious criminal, said he was the shrewdest crook that he ever 
knew; but that he was nevertheless a fool, like all of them. Satan’s longing 
for one wise man among his victims is well known. The smart embezzler 
who steals a bank’s money and for a time lives royally, finds at last when in 
a prison cell that instead of being clever he is only a fool to be pitied or 
despised. Or if discovery is prevented, a more terrible punishment awaits 
him and his footsteps are forever haunted by the spectre of guilt. 

Mr. Crockett’s homely motto ‘‘ First, be sure you’re right, then go ahead,” 
is a good one for bank clerks. Mistakes, serious in their consequences, 
might be avoided in many cases by deliberating before acting. In important 
matters it is best always to get all the facts possible before coming to a decis- 
ion. Cock-sureness is also responsible for many errors, and however positive 
one may be, it is safer to verify our impressions by reference to books, docu- 
ments and other authorities. Memory is a valuable aid, but not always 
reliable. 

The habit of carefully noting the details of every transaction should be 
cultivated. Minute observation is essential if costly mistakes are to be pre- 
vented. In law aman is presumed to be innocent until his guilt is legally 
established; not so in banking. Inquiry as to papers, persons, notes and coin 
is always in order. A spirit of investigation is as necessary to the right 
kind of a bank clerk as it is to the man of science. Slap-dash methods are 
entirely out of place, and system must become second nature. Neatness 
and order are nowhere more essential than in every department of bank 
work. 
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HABITS AND DEPORTMENT. 


As exactness is a characteristic of banking transactions, so a stricter com- 
pliance with habits tending to success in other lines of business is required of 
bank clerks. These habits are so well known that it is hardly necessary to 
enumerate them, though a few call for special attention. 

Punctuality is especially to be commended. It is the rule of the New 
York Clearing-House to impose severe penalties on banks failing to make 
prompt settlement of balances, and fines are assessed for tardiness generally. 
Though a clerk may be but a small part of a bank’s machinery, his absence 
within required hours may possibly disarrange the workings of the whole 
mechanism. From a disciplinary standpoint few things are more important 
in a bank than to be on hand at the appointed time. 

Obedience to orders and rules is to be expected as a matter of course, but 
this does not imply that even a clerk is never to use his discretion and intelli- 
gence. ‘‘ Theirs not to reason why” may be proper enough for soldiers, but 
the bank clerk who reasons why at every step will be on safe ground. Rules. 
are not inflexible. A bank may give notice that errors in paying out money 
will not be rectified after the customer leaves the counter ; but this need not 
deter a teller from taking back a fifty-dollar bill that he has paid out for five 
dollars. Better break the rule than lose the $45. Ifa rule does not seem to. 
fit a particular case, it will be prudent to consult a superior before acting. 
Banking cannot be carried on by automatons. | 

In his life outside the bank the clerk who expects to advance must conform 
to the accepted proprieties and conventions. While keeping his religion artd 
business separate, he must realize the ethical value of religious training and 
shape his associations accordingly. Social relations also keep one in touch 
with those about him and should not be neglected. 

A dignified deportment is in keeping with bank work, and courtesy should 
always mark the conduct of a bank’s employees towards its patrons, especially 
so as customers are more apt to take offense at any real or fancied incivility 
on the part of a subordiate than if the offender should be an officer. Polite- 
ness is one of the best assets a bank clerk can have. 

Modesty in dress and bearing will contribute to promotion. The swaggerer 
and the swell do not belong in a bank. Plain, incisive speech should be cul- 
tivated, and both loudness and mumbling avoided. Deference and respect 
ought to characterize the deportment of clerks, but not servility. Manliness 
will command the respect that sycophancy can not obtain. 

The habits of sobriety, of clean language, of truthfulness and all the other 
virtues which are universally observed by self-respecting persons, need not be 
dwelt upon here. There is one other point that should be mentioned. One 
of the first things a bank clerk should learn is to save something from his 
salary. It is to be his privilege later on to take care of the money of others, 

and he can begin his preparation for that important work in no better way 
than by learning to take care of his own earnings. 





Notre.—The above is the first of a series of papers designed to be helpful to bank clerks 
and officers. Successful bankers and other expert contributors have been secured who will 
treat thoroughly of the requisite qualifications to win success as a bank clerk and officer. 
Among the subjects that will be included in the series of papers to be published during the- 
year are the following: 
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I, PRELIMINARY EDucATION.—Common School. Academic. Commercial. Collegiate. 

II. BEGINNING WORK IN THE BANK.—ObDtaining Employment. Moral and Mental 
Qualifications. Habits. Deportment. 

III. LEARNING THE ROUTINE OF BANKING.—Junior and Senior Clerks. Sfessengers- 
Bookkeepers. Tellers. 

IV. THE EDUCATION OF A BANKER.—Demand for Educated Bankers. Value of Prac. 
tical and Theoretical Training. History of Money and Banking. Banking and Commercial 
Law. Political Economy. Current Banking and Financial Literature. Association and 
Institute Work. Loans and Investments. General Knowledge. Foreign and Domestic 
Exchange. 

V. THE OFFICERS OF THE BANK.—How Promotions are Won. Liabilities and Duties. 
Relations to Employees and the Public. Bankers as Citizens. Rewards and Honors of 
Banking. 

VI. BANKING SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD.—American and Foreign Banks Compared. 
National Banks. State Banks. Trust Companies. Savings Banks. Postal Banks. Land 
Mortgage Banks. 

VII. THe MoNEY MARKET.—How Interest Rates are Governed. Effect of Treasury 
Operations. Reserve System. Moving the Crops. Gold Exports and Imports. 

And many other topics of practical value to all engaged in the banking business. 








OLD NATIONAL BANK, GRAND Rapips, Micu.—This old and well-known institution has 
recently issued a handsomely printed illustrated booklet setting forth its facilities for trans- 
acting business in its new quarters, recently opened at the old location. 

The First National Bank, the predecessor of the Old National, was organized in 1863 
with $50,000 capital, one-half of which was contributed by Martin L. Sweet, who became 
President. J. M. Barnett was elected Vice-President and Harvey J. Hollister, Cashier. The 
two gentlemen last named are the present active managers of the bank, Mr. Barnett now 
being President. The first statement, made in July, 1864, showed deposits $134,000 and to- 
tal resources $219,433. On September 5, 1900, the deposits had grown to $2,879,394, and the 
total resources were $4,145,361. The capital has increased from $50,000 to $800,000, and the 
surplus and profits have grown to $265,000. 

The new quarters of the bank are thoroughly modern in arrangement and appointment, 
and contain everything necessary for the safe and convenient despatch of business. 
Thoughtful provision has been made also for the comfort of those who carry on the bank’s 
business—employees as well as officers. 

The booklet is as attractive an example of bank advertising as has come to the 
MAGAZINE’s notice. It gives ample evidence of the careful yet progressive policy which 
has characterized the management. 

The officers and directors of the Old National Bank are: President, James M. Barnett ; 
Vice-President, W. Barnhart; Cashier, Harvey J. Hollister; Assistant Cashier, Clay H. 
Hollister ; Auditor, Hoyt G. Post. Directors: James M. Barnett, Willard Barnhart, Jacob 
Cummer, Joseph H. Martin, W. R. Shelby, F. Loettgert, E. G. Studley, L.H. Withey, W. 
D. Stevens, E. Crofton Fox, George C. Peirce, H. J. Hollister, William Judson. 

Mr. Harvey J. Hollister, who has been Cashier of the Old National Bank since its 
organization, has taken a deep interest in the education of young men for the banking 
profession and is the author of several valuable papers on the subject. 





QuIcK WORK AT THE CLEARING-HovusE.—The speed with which business of a clearing- 
house is transacted seems almost incredible. The actual time required to make the ex- 
changes varies from one and one-half to ten minutes. .When the exchanges are made sim- 
ultaneously, the time varies, as a rule, in proportion to the number of members. In view 
of the shortness of time required to make its exchanges, the New York Clearing-House 
affords, perhaps, the best example in existence of the success of modern business methods, 
as compared with the old ways of doing things. The clearances exceed on the average one 
hundred million dollars a day, and yet this enormous amount of paper is exchanged be- 
tween the banks in ten minutes, and often in less time.—‘‘ Clearing-Houses,’’ by James G. 
Cannon. 
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*THE BANKER IN HIS PUBLIC RELATIONS. 





It is a great honor to be invited to take part in a gathering like this. I 
appreciate the kindness of your invitation, but I cannot resist the feeling that 
the burden of obligation would have been greatly increased had you provided 
me with as good a speech as you have a dinner. 

You expect me to talk, I suppose, with more or less reference to those 
matters which concern the Government’s finances; and yet, for more than 
thirty years these things have been the subject of discussion in business and 
financial circles as they have been the prolific source of debate in the halls of 
Congress and on the political rostrum. What can be said that will be new, 
interesting and instructive? That anything at all is required to be said, is, 
however, a sure enough token that some of these questions cannot yet be 
considered as settled and definitely determined. 

Forty years ago we had no such questions, or relatively none. There were, 
to be sure, the ever-present theme of taxation, the true sources of public 
revenues, and much discussion as to the proper objects of public expenditure. 
But the great intimacy now apparent between the affairs of the Treasury and 
the general operations of business did not then exist. 

The Civil War changed all this. Under the financial exigencies of that 
awful strain, we learned to take up people’s goods by giving them an indefi- 
nite promise to pay, endowing that promise with the power to discharge the 
obligations of private contract. We struck down by drastic legislation the 
faulty system of bank currency, and established another, the immediate pur- 
pose of which was to facilitate the negotiation of the rapidly-growing public 
debt. Taxation covering every possible object which could be reached was 
inaugurated. These influences, operating separately and conjointly, brought 
in enormous sums of money, which our independent Treasury kept securely 
locked away in varying millions from the current uses of trade and industry. 

And thus our later problems were born. Having discovered, or believing 
that we had discovered the ‘‘ greenback” (though adopted with fear and 
hesitation by all thoughtful statesmen) to be a powerful help in time of war, 
we were easily led to believe in it as a blessed agency in time of peace. The 
greenback became associated in the sentiment of our people with things 
sacred. It was ‘‘ battle-scarred—blood-stained,” and every effort to throw 
upon it the light of economic truth was and still is, in many quarters, resented 
as a sacrilegious deed. 

Yes, the war burdened us with many problems, and among them all the 
financial problem was not the least. But, as if those left to us were not 
enough, we have through political compromise, unavoidable no doubt, been 
made to assume others. You are familiar with the long history of legislation 
concerning silver coinage and the money standard between 1878 and 1893. 


* An address delivered by Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, before the 
annual meeting of Group VIII of the New York State Bankers’ Association, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York city, December 19, 1900. 
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I need not recite it. We know it introduced new complications into the 
problem, already sufficiently serious. What is the present situation? We 
have in circulation among the people, and as a reserve fund in the banks, 346 
mnillions of Government notes. They constitute an enormous public debt 
payable on demand. We have, or will soon have, substantially 600 millions 
of silver, or paper representatives of silver, whose parity with gold value the 
Government is under obligation to maintain. The ultimate measure of this 
obligation is the difference between the commercial value of the money metal 
and the face value at which it circulates. This difference is not far from 300 
millions of dollars. ‘ 

We have a system of bank-note currency whose volume is but faintiy 
related to the needs of the community, which a properly constructed bank 
currency most economically serves. It is, on the contrary, as you all know, 
controlled as to volume by the price of interest-bearing United States bonds 
in Wall Street. Our independent Treasury, to which I have already referred, 
absorbs the circulating medium when active business most requires its use, 
only to disburse it again when falling revenues—the effect of industrial dull- 
ness—bring about an excess in expenditure. Industrial activity increases the 
public revenues, but it is checked, if not throttled, by its enlarged contribu- 
tions to the idle fund in the public Treasury. 

It is these influences, thus hastily sketched, which have brought our indus- 
trial and commercial life into a too dangerous dependency upon our public 
finances. This marriage between these two whom God did not join together, 
ought to be put asunder. But not by any hasty South Dakota divorce 
method is the separation to be accomplished. The children of this wedlock 
must not be dishonored. Time, attention and great care must be exer- 
cised. 

Sometime since I had the pleasure of a long talk with the financial minis- 
ter of a South American republic, one of the most securely established in its 
political life and most advanced in the elements of material growth and 
industrial prosperity. Desiring to know his government’s methods, and their 
points of view in certain economic particulars, I asked him a series of ques- 
tions, to which he made the most gracious and frank replies. I confess that 
I was surprised and not a little humiliated, as a citizen of this great republic, 
at the clear perception of economic relationships, and the evident willingness 
he displayed to forego tempting advantages in the present, out of obedience 
to the requirements of higher considerations. I donot believe I can do better 
than to repeat the substance of that conversation. It throws some clear side 
lights on our system of finance. 

‘*’'You have,” I asked him, ‘‘some sort of banking system in your country?” 

‘‘Oh, yes. We have a system operating under federal authority, governed 
by federal law, and subject to inspection and control by federal agents. We 
have eight large banks, each with several branches, so that all sections of our 
country are supplied with banking facilities.” 

‘* Why do you allow banks with branches? Why not make them entirely 
independent of each other, the same as we do?” 

‘* Well, we believe that a fagot of many twigs is safer and stronger than 
the separated twigs could be. It has worked well. We have had no bank 
failure for many years.” 

‘*Do they issue notes to circulate as money?” 
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‘* Yes, limited in amount by their relation to capital, and by the percent- 
age of specie which they are required to carry against note issues.” 

‘*Why do you not make the banks secure their notes, as we do, by the 
pledge of Government bonds? By requiring them to do this, you would 
enlarge the market for your securities and thus lower the rate of interest on 
your Government debt. At the same time you would make the bank note 
absolutely secure to the holder.”’ 

‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘‘but this apparent advantage might prove to be fal- 
lacious in the end. In the first place we consider the bank currency entirely 
safe to the holder as it now is. In the next place, to require what you sug- 
gest would involve a tie-up of so much of the bank capital, all of which we 
think ought to be available to the uses of industry and trade.” 

‘‘ Again, he added, ‘‘ we think the Government’s finances should be in- 
volved, to the smallest degree possible, with general industries and business. 
affairs. If we should become engaged in a protracted and exhausting war, 
the price of our bonds might fall. The value of the securities upon which 
the safety of the bank-note was supposed to rest thus declining, distrust and 
panic might set in at the most inopportune time—an inopportune time be- 
cause it is precisely in time of war that the Government must make the sever- 
est financial exactions from its people. It is therefore doubly important that 
general business should be protected from, rather than exposed to, the per- 
turbations in Government finances when the latter are under stress and strain. 
It is just then that we need the greatest strength and the most steadiness in 
the personal affairs of our people, for it is from them we must draw resources 
and supplies.” 

‘*One more question,” I urged. ‘‘ You have, I know, revenues somewhat 
in excess of expenditures, and necessarily carry a working balance on hand. 
Where do you keep this cash—in your own strong-boxes as we do?” 

‘*No,” he answered, ‘‘we are a small country, not rich like you. If we 
locked up this money, amounting sometimes to twenty, sometimes to thirty 
millions of dollars, it would be an economic crime. We deposit our idle funds 
among the eight great banks, and they serve as an important aid to industrial 
activities, while they are always subject to our call when needed.”’ 

I hope you have listened to my report of this talk with the interest which 
was excited in my own mind in the hearing of it. I have thought about. 
it often and have realized the truth of that proverb which ought to be 
found in sacred writings somewhere: ‘‘A teachable spirit is essential to the 
gaining of wisdom.” His talk stimulated me to inquire as to the economic 
effects of our own independent Treasury system. 


THE HOARDING OF PUBLIC FUNDS. 


Sixty odd years ago President Jackson made a reckless distribution of 
public moneys among a lot of reckless ‘‘ wildcat” banks. Consequence A: 
The Government lost two and one-half millions; consequence B: the people 
were taught to hate banks and refused to trust them, one and all, witha 
dollar of the public money. Strange inconsistency, for if the great corpora- 
tions of the land were to follow this high example and lock up in strong- 
boxes their gathered receipts, instead of depositing their idle funds, as they 
do now, where they serve useful purposes in aid of industry and commerce, 
a storm of unexampled indignation would sweep over the country. 
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Has the Government’s course been a wise one? Taking the last thirty 
years, what sui on the average, in excess of an ample working balance, has 
the Treasury kept under lock and key and away from all current uses in the 
fields of industry and exchange? The amount is found to average fifty mill- 
ions of dollars. 

If these surplus millions had been deposited with National banks in the 
clearing-house cities, in the proportion the relative capital of each bank bears 
to the whole capital; and if, secondly, the only security to the Government 
had been, in case of bank failures, a prior lien on such banks’ assets, what 
loss would the Treasury have suffered? Answer: Not a cent. 

Next, if under these conditions the banks had paid interest to the Govern- 
ment at the rate of two per centum upon the funds so deposited, how much 
would the Treasury have been benefited? Answer: Thirty-two millions of 
dollars. 

Lastly, with this fund as an aid to their general operations in the field of 
trade and commerce, to what extent, on the average, would the banks have 
been able to increase credit accommodations to the people? Answer: Two 
hundred millions of dollars. 

Have we not been guilty of an enormous economic waste by reason of 
our peculiar Treasury system? 


CREDIT CURRENCY AS AN AID TO COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


There is another direction to which I invite your consideration. It leads 
to our system of currency. Indulge me if I enlarge upon it. 

You know how bank credits, available through checks and drafts, sup- 
ply commercial necessities, yet it is nevertheless true that in the wide field 
where currency or paper money is essential, the bank credit is powerless. 
That is to say, the conditions of law under which the bank may extend credit 
to its dealer by issuing to him its own notes payable on demand, are entirely 
different from the conditions under which it may give him credit upon its 
books, to be availed of by checks and drafts. Yet there is no difference in 
principle between the two. In the one case the banker says in effect: ‘* Draw 
your checks on me as understood. I will redeem and pay them.” In the other 
he would say: ‘‘ Here are my own notes of denominations to suit your con- 
venience. Use them where you will. When they are presented for payment 
they shall be paid.” In the case of the credit made upon his books, the 
banker is not required by law to put up security for the payment of his deal- 
er’s checks. To require this of him would be to destroy the credit operations 
of the banking community. Every loan would be a loan of capital, not of 
credit, since it is plain that an investment of capital would in advance be 
made in the securities pledged. That, however, is precisely what, under 
present condition, the banker must do before obligating himself in credit 
form by the issue of his notes. He has indeed a nominal liberty to issue his 
notes without the pledge of security for their redemption, but if he exercise 
that privilege he must pay a penalty tax of ten per cent. per annum on his 
notes so issued. This is, of course, prohibitory. I need not stop to explain 
that the security now required as a condition precedent to bank-note issues 
is the deposit of United States bonds with the Government. 

Let us see how this works in practice. Suppose three men of equally good 
and satisfactory standing, one behind the other, at the banker’s desk, each 
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an applicant for a loan of ten thousand dollars. The banker is in a fair con- 
dition as to his reserves, and may safely extend his credit to the extent of, 
say, $30,000. The first applicant explains that he desires a credit upon the 
banker’s books, against which he may check as occasion shall require in the 
ordinary course of his business affairs. The second desires the banker’s cer- 
tificate of deposit which he may take with him to a distant point, to pay for 
certain property for which he is negotiating. To both these men the banker 
gives a cheerful yes, for he knows by experience and the law of averages, that 
in the case of the first applicant some portion of the borrowed fund will 
remain undrawn, or, if wholly drawn on some occasion, it will be covered in 
again to the borrower’s credit, in part or in whole, while the obligation he 
takes from the borrower is running to maturity. The situation in the second 
case is not essentially different. The certificate of deposit will remain for 
some days in the hands of the borrower. When it passes from him to another, 
the second party may himself retain it for a period, and when it takes a back- 
ward journey toward the banker, other days will be consumed in its transi- 
tion. Inthe meantime, the borrower, having his note in the banker’s hands, 
begins to save his funds to pay it when due, and these funds he, of course, 
deposits with his banker to his own credit on account. He thus, to an extent, 
himself furnishes the banker the wherewithal to pay the certificate of deposit 
when it finally comes in for payment. Things do not always work so favor- 
ably to the banker as in the manner just sketched, but the statement illus- 
trates in a fair way how in general these matters are conducted. 

The third man now steps forward with his application for a loan of ten 
thousand dollars. In answer to the banker’s inquiries he states that he must 
at once have the money in cash form, gold, silver or paper currency. He 
wants to pay loggers in a logging camp, or cotton pickers in the South, or 
harvest hands in the West, or fishermen on the Atlantic coast, or operatives 
in mill, foundry or mine. Now, if the banker could issue to this proposed 
borrower his own notes in small denominations, he would be as able to accom- 
modate this man as he was to accommodate the other two; but this it is not 
possible for him to do. To serve this man he must at once take from his cash 
reserves the sum necessary. So doing would weaken him in relation to the 
undertaking he has just entered into with the other two: He is, therefore, 
obliged to decline the third application. It is thus perceived that a discrimi- 
nation of necessity exists in favor of those who in the larger affairs of business 
can make use of checks, and against those who in a smaller, but no less useful 
way, are engaged in affairs which cannot be handled by such instruments, 
requiring as they do, something that has the form and ready negotiability of 
money. We have thus come to the point of vital distinction between the two 
systems of bank-note issues; the one known as currency against assets, and 
the other as currency secured by the deposit of bonds. The first named 
furnishes an instrument of credit (costing nothing) as effective in the exchange 
of property as real money; the second is an instrument of capital, or what to 
the lender of credit is as costly and expensive as capital. If the banker 
acquires gold, silver, or any form of Government money, he is obliged to give 
a full equivalent value in exchange for it, or if he secures his own notes, prior 
to issuing thei, he has tied up in that investment an equal sum of loanable 
capital. If, on the other hand, he issues his notes, without this pledge of 
security, he has not thereby made an investment of capital. He has put 
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afloat for a time an instrument of credit which, if properly recognized, is as 
efficient to perform all the functions of money in exchange of goods, and in 
payment of debts and wages, as is money itself. Like the credit upon the 
banker’s books, availed of by checks and drafts, the bank note is an econo- 
mizer in the use of capital. Indeed the bank note is in essence the check or 
draft of the banker upon himself, payable on demand to the holder thereof. 

For thirty-six years our business community has been denied the use of 
the credit currency described. What has been the economic loss to the com- 
munity? It is impossible to measure the loss in dollars. It can be truly said, 
however, that the borrowing class has paid a larger rate of interest as a con- 
sequence of our system, and will continue to do so while the system lasts. 

But has not our system, which requires the deposit of United States bonds 
as security for circulation, been helpful to the public credit and resulted in a 
lower rate of interest cost to the Government on its debt obligations? The 
answer to this question must be in the affirmative. 

Has not also the issue of paper money by the Government, bearing no 
interest at all, yet absorbing very fully the field of circulation, been a great 
economic saving to all the people? The answer to this question would have 
to be also in the probable affirmative, and yet, when we consider the actual 
money carried by the Treasury to guard the Government notes, the periods 
of stress and sacrifice occasionally made necessary to protect them, the amount 
of saving must be greatly reduced. Andif further we take note of the severe 
perturbations in business affairs, resulting from doubts as to what the Treas- 
ury would or could do, as exigencies in Government finances have appeared, 
the margin of saving will perhaps wholly disappear. But if it were demon- 
strated that a public saving had been secured in either or both of the ways 
just considered, it should then be remembered that this saving has been 
secured at a cost, not to all the people, but at a cost to the borrowers alone, 
or through the borrowers, at a cost to those using borrowed credit in the 
prosecution of commerce and industry. This must be true, if it be as I have 
tried to show, that the average rate of interest has, by reason of our system, 
been constantly higher to the borrower. Now, it has never been considered 
consistent with correct principles of taxation to tax people in proportion to 
their debts, but rather in proportion to their property. If, then, the econo- 
mies to the National Treasury have been gained at the expense of the borrow- 
ers who prosecute trade and industry, that course has been inconsistent with 
recognized principles of equity, and no doubt injurious to productivity and 
the exchange of commodities. There is no reason why the Government when 
it buys goods should not pay for them like others, or if forbearance in pay- 
ment is desired, it should pay for that forbearance as all private corporations 
and individuals are compelled to do under such circumstances. In that case 
the cost of forbearance, namely, interest, would be derived from the sources 
of general revenue and would not be imposed by an indirect process upon the 
private borrower. 

Admitting for argument’s sake that the bank note issued against general 
assets is a better economic instrument than the one we have, ought not the 
privilege of such issues, if accorded, be so limited and hedged about by some 
kind of guaranty, which would render them safe in the hands of the people? 
Certainly so, and there is no reason to doubt that these limitations could be 
imposed, yet leaving sufficient liberty and these guaranties secured. There 
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are many models, both in this country and in other countries, which time and 
experience have demonstrated to be both effective and safe. 

Is not this discussion a purely academic one? In other words, is any 
change in our currency system at all probable, or even possible, no matter 
how much to be desired? To this question it must be said that no immediate 
change is at all probable, but looking forward to a period in the not distant 
future, some change in our system seems to be inevitable. In the first place, 
in the absence of extraordinary expenditures for war, the present outstanding 
public debt ought to be largely reduced, or wholly paid. As this eventuates, 
the now required form of security for bank-note issues will be lacking, and 
modifications in present law will be necessary. Again, if I may express a 
direct opinion, it will come to be perceived, as time passes, that the Govern- 
ment is not and cannot be well prepared to deal with a large mass of floating 
debt payable on demand. The obligation to maintain parity between our 
nearly six hundred millions of silver money and gold adds to the complica- 
tion, and the lawmakers representing the people will be glad to diminish the 
present great responsibility. It will be further seen, as time goes on, that a 
true paper money unites in itself two qualities—it is a medium of exchange, 
and at the same time it is aconvenient and useful instrument by which credit 
may be extended. Government paper money, like gold or silver, may be 
equally a good medium of exchange; but all alike they lack the quality of 
being instruments of credit. The banker who loans his notes, lends his 
credit. The banker who lends his greenbacks, gold or silver, lends his capital, 
or that which is as expensive for him to acquire as is capital. 


A UNION OF BANKS WITHOUT MONOPOLY. 


As to the system of a few larger banks, with a multiplicity of branches, 
which my friend from the South so thoroughly endorsed, and which the 
experience of France, Great Britain and Canada commends to your approval, 
can a similar system be inaugurated with us? Probably not. While recog- 
nizing the value of it as to strength, we are too afraid of centralized power 
and authority. It antagonizes the spirit of our institutions. But it may be 
possible to secure to a degree its advantages while avoiding the apprehended 
danger. Our political system is representative. It begins in small units. 
The townships, associated by representation, constitute the county, the 
counties in like manner the States, and from the States that indissoluble 
federation, the general Government. With no powers not specifically extended 
to it or clearly implied, the Federal authority nevertheless stands for the 
general defence and the general welfare. 

Something like this is vaguely defined in my thought as possible in our 
banking system. No consolidation of interests, no absolute sovereignty, no 
powerful head, with authority to create and control, but association with 
reference to a common defence against common dangers; the individual bank 
an independent unit; the district clearing-house a center of association, where 
the surplus strength of the strong could be made available to support with 
entire safety, and with proper reward, the exposed position of the moment- 
arily weak. 

The district clearing-houses, associated in a similar way, might be made 
to constitute the national clearing-house, and thus, in lines almost parallel 
to our political institutions, we might secure in the field of banking what we 
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enjoy in our national life, namely, individual freedom with an associated 
strength, which in the nation has been found equal to all emergencies. 

The operation of your own clearing-house in times of peculiar stress and 
peril typifies what may be realized along the broader lines to which I refer. 

By the aid of the strong in support of the imperilled, you have saved from 
disaster those that were not unworthy, and aided in times of crises exposed 
interests in the fields of trade and industry. Without specific warrant of law 
your action in these respects has everywhere been approved as judicious and 
wise. Is it not possible under the sanction of law to perfect and extend for 
the general good of the country a similar plan and one which has been so well 
demonstrated? The ideais not new. It has been presented and urged by 
one or more of your own financial men and with great force by Honorable 
J. H. Walker, of Massachusetts. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


I omit reference to other features of National finances which furnish equally 
important subjects for your study and reflection. I do so that I may suggest 
to you the growing importance of our international trade and our interna- 
tional finances. If the course of trade with foreign nations which has marked 
the last three or four years, is to continue, we are to assume not long hence 
a financial relationship heretofore unknown. In the long past we have been 
under tribute of interest for the use of capital furnished from abroad. The 
promise is that we shall soon become recipients of interest on capital furnished 
by us for use abroad. To bring about this desirable end, new conditions are 
imposed, new questions arise, new knowledge is to be acquired. Our horizon 
expands, and you, the bankers, must be ready to meet the enlarging scope of 
your operations and to occupy wisely and well the broader field where your 
offices and powers are to be exercised. 

Here at home, in our own land, we are witnesses to what is nearly a 
metamorphosis in previous conditions and methods of business. The consol- 
idations of capital, the centralization of industries, excite new and serious 
inquiry as to the consequences and effects they may carry in their train. Are 
they the natural and healthful unfolding of a true economic movement? Will 
they carry beneficial fruits which will find an equitable distribution through 
the body politic as a whole, or will they prove to be engines of power by the 
aid of which the few can exploit the many? 

My faith is strong in the first direction, but the real meaning and future 
influences of these modern phenomena should be studied and made clear to 
the general comprehension. Grave consequences depend upon it. Two dan- 
gers are apparent. One is that through prejudice and ignorance we may 
block the path of natural progress. The other is that the force and power 
involved in these great organizations may be utilized for oppression and rob- 
bery. The peculiar position of the bunker as an intermediary in affairs gives 
him a special advantage in the study and comprehension of the question. His 
interests, tied in as they are to varied and multiplied business activities, put 
him under bonds to do all he can for the general welfare. Upon his charac- 
ter, intelligence, fidelity and truth, as applied to all of these questions, the 
country has the right to rely with confidence. 

If I possessed the gift of eloquence I would try to describe the magnificent 
prospect which opens before us in the opening years of the coming century. 
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With a land whose material resources are just fairly coming into view; with 
a climate stimulating to mental and physical activity; with a population 
strong, vigorous, inventive and full of enterprise, what may not be expected 
in the way of material accomplishment? But these conditions and forces will 
be deeply affected by the moral quality and political wisdom of our people. 
A right knowledge of our true relationships, a mutual confidence between 
sections, a loyal adhesion to true economic and financial laws, are conditions 
precedent and indispensable to the highest degree of attainment, whether in 
material progress or social happiness. To promote these conditions, to help 
to the realization of these results, the judicious codperation of intelligence 
and patriotism is necessary. In the needful codperation may the banker 
never be found wanting. A true sense of patriotism and a due regard for 
your own lasting interests unite in demanding from you your best thought 
and your best efforts in the cause of country, which we are glad to believe is 
the cause of humanity. 








KNOX’S HISTORY OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
OPINIONS AS TO THE MERITS OF THE WORK. 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY (Philadelphia): The History of Bank- 
ing in the United States, by the late John J. Knox, is a work that should finda 
place on the shelves of every student of banking. Not only is it commended by 
its comprehensive scope, but also by its authorship. Mr. Knox was a practical 
banker. Moreover, his experience in public service—five years as Deputy Comp- 
troller and twelve years as Comptroller of the Currency—placed him in immediate 
touch with all the sources of information necessary to the preparation of such a 
treatise. His intelligence and scholarly devotion to the subject of banking led him 
to mature consideration of all the questions and interests which his long life of pub- 
lic and private activity involved. It is seldom that an author is found with such 
qualifications for scientific and literary writing. The work of Mr. Knox, after his 
death, was left in hands quite as competent to bring it toaclose. It has been re- 
vised and brought up to date by Mr. Bradford Rhodes, Editor of the BANKERS’ Mac- 
AZINE Of New York, and assisted by Mr. Elmer H. Youngman, his associate. 

The book begins with a general view of the history of banking in Europe. This 
is followed with a sketch of colonial banking and bank operations under the Conti- 
nental Congress. Systems both National and State are subsequently set forth in 
orderly arrangement and completeness of detail. The history of the National bank- 
ing system is largely drawn from the personal experience of the author, whose liter- 
ary activities and public service began about the time of the introduction of the 
National banking system. A special feature of this work is the space given to the 
history of State banking. This part of the subject is treated first by giving a gen- 
eral history of the movement and of the special features in State banking. The 
author then describes the systems as they have arisen in each State separately, group- 
ing the States geographically for the purpose of thediscussion. Much statistical in- 
formation is incorporated in the work which can not be found elsewhere in convenient 
form. Attention is also given to the legislation involved in our financial develop- 
ment. The work is handsomely illustrated with engravings of leading American 
bankers and financiers. 

PHILADELPHIA RECORD: The conspicuous lack of a complete and trustworthy 
history of the banking interest in this country will be fully met by a volume just 
published by Bradford Rhodes & Co. This is A History of Banking in the United 
States by the late John Jay Knox. 
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A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING—HELPFUL HINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 





One thing may be noticed when examining the clearing-house sheets of 
most of our cities, and that is the absence of many bank numbers. These 
absent numbers formerly applied to banks which have gone out of business 
for one reason or another. When a bank ceases to exist its clearing-house 
number also ceases. 

In this chapter upon the clearing-house I will show for comparison the 
principal forms in use in three cities of different size, Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Scranton, Pa. In the first two cities a room is used especially for the 
clearing-house business, but in the latter place one of the banks is designated 
to act, and this selection lasts for two years. 















































BANKERS BANKERS BANKERS BANKERS BANKERS 
NAT. BANK NAT. BANK NAT. BANK NAT. BANK NAT. BANK 
ON ON ON ON ON 
METROPOLITAN: HIBERNIAN BANK OF UNION TRUST :CHICAGO NAT. 

NAT. BANK. BKG. ASS’N MONTREAL, COMPANY. BANK. 
$129.62 $1.95 $28 .06 $4.50 $20.59 
7.00 1.50 70.95 11.80 2.25 
27.00 12.69 6.00 40.00 65.50 
100.00 16.63 18.71 1.52 15.00 
51.00 35.73 124.30 62.62 78.72 
30.00 20.00 72.14 5.64 6.76 
168.00 19.31 32.27 11.85 250.25 
248.26 1.82 17.28 2.00 3.63 
194.90 9.90 17.07 201.26 40.25 
42.00 8.30 8.50 249.96 46.10 
264.80 1.88 16.93 509.66 114.77 
48.55 1.68 43.24 200.00 100.00 
24.55 150.60 280.50 100.00 4.10 
65.36 300 .00 1,103.25 41.71 63.83 
23.96 118.95 47.64 285 .02 100.00 
65.14 55.20 175.40 12.92 6.83 
10.21 11.80 509.42 147.05 400 .00 
46.53 468 .38 14.76 24.88 275.00 
12.94 2,952.45 204.57 26.58 100.00 
33.13 340.00 138.87 31.83 63.27 
112.01 560 .00 4.00 91.00 89.91 
45.94 5.88 200.00 53.62 14.11 
112.08 300.00 3.35 272.73 40.00 
1,424.40 300.00 36.37 .79 16.55 
11.60 2,000.00 4.40 9.66 7.18 
7.27 1,000.00 46 .85 26.35 15.00 
81.00 250.00 18.64 247 .67 105.45 
107.77 50.00 2,770.67 45.00 110.00 
40.00 8.75 $8.50 50.45 304.46 
591.64 17.45 129.62 19.57 43.36 
220.11 5.00 100.00 117.75 1.75 
691.63 38.50 51.00 43.00 570.62 
144.80 78.00 157.00 247 .67 81.25 
344.95 .05 600.00 117.75 
75 
$5,528.15 $9,142.05 $7,135.26 $3,313.81 $3,156.49 
Fie. 1. 


* Continued from the December number, page 914. This series of articles commenced in 
the MAGAZINE for August, 1898, page 790. 
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While in the first two cities the payments of the balances are made by 
and to the clearing-house, yet in the latter city these are made between the 


banks direct. 


object of this is the saving of time. 


THE CHICAGO CLEARING-HOUSE. 


In Chicago it is the custom to have the exchange slips made in long sheets, 
9% inches wide, containing the names of six banks; the sheet being perforated 
lengthwise between each bank enables them to be torn apart easily. The 


This sheet is made just the proper width 


for the arithmometer, and when used is placed in that machine in connection 


with an unperforated sheet and carbon paper. 


By the act of filling out the 


sheet with the machine an actual copy is also made at the same time on the 


unperforated sheet. 


No. 24 


CHICAGO CLEARING Ho 
SETTLING CLERK'S STATEMENT, 


BANKERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


Thayer & Jackson StatioperyCo., Chicago 85852 


This copy is retained in the bank. 
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The slips when separated at the perforations are, as elsewhere, sent to the 
clearing-house with the checks. Fig. 1 shows such sheet of slips. 

Fig. 2 shows the settling clerk’s statement as used in Chicago. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the form of credit ticket and balance ticket respec- 
tively. The latter being printed in red ink on yellow paper. 


BANK No. I Chicago, Cf- 9 ESO /7ceo 





CREDIT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK; - - 21.6 F142 Jol 





Amount of exchanges to Clearing House this day per Messenger. 


¢ 


4 TELLER. 


CHICAGO CLEARING HOUSE. 








Fig. 3. 





No. f Chicago Clearing House GH 3. (GeO 





Amount Received, $ 26 FIIT GS o é| 
Amount Brought, $ AIF GF\4 # 3|Zof 




















Debit, $__ | | | Sind Balance Due Clearing House. 





Balance Ticket 











| Credit Balance Due FIRST NATIONAL BANK, $ JAS 26 7 7|7 Al 


____ 47 LieGeere~€ — susting Clerk. 


. Fig. 4. 
Fig. 5 is an order on the clearing-house from a creditor bank authorizing 
them to pay their messenger the amount due them in the settlement of the 
day’s exchanges. 





C. H. Bank No. Az Af 
MWachert ade. Ade Me ud Chicago......... CEecf 2 489/Goo! 


eteccccoscoce —- sam oo bee cecccsocecce cecewesoosorcses seccecece: 
W. D. C. STREET, Manager. 


a 
CHICAGO CLEARING HOUSE. 
Pay..Leorpd, Le acthlor2— oO our authorized messenger, 

























72. 
when accompanied by S pbc CZ, [aLA G00 | Peo a 
ZZ DOLLARS, 
00 





1 
Being the Balance due us from the Assoicated Banks in to day's Exchanges. 0 — 


Orders (if any) given to other banks this day will be received in part paymentiic JE 
¢ e 


Fia, 5. 
Fig. 6 is a form of draft or order on the clearing-house, and is used to trans- 
fer funds to some other bank, similar to the transfer check used in Boston. 





Cashier. 
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BANK No A Lh 


W. D. C, STREET, Manager. 


CHICAGO CLEARING HOUSE, 
Pay Vint OE” EA or order, ¢ SC 000 








Chicago, @lef~ 3-4 zee 











M9. 


Spey ea <= Dollars, 


and deduct from balance due us this day. gr MO hn 
e * XN 


CASHIER. 








Fig. 6. 


Figs. 7 and 8 go together. They have a perforated line between them to 
permit of easy separation. They are used to pay errors in the exchanges of 
large amounts, also to redeem large checks that may be returned for any 
reason. Fig. 7 is printed in red ink, and is retained by the teller as a voucher, 
and goes from him to the general bookkeeper. Fig. 8 is an order on the 
clearing-house and is the portion given in settlement. This is returned to 
the bank the next day through the clearing-house, 
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Cuicaco, 


THE BANKERS NATIONAL BANK witt PAY THROUGH THE 
CLEARING HOUSE, FOR THIS MEMORANDUM, 
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Pa A AEP oy Py J JP ae. (1.2. sisbiaoetieeieniiiiia 
ee | LE Lett 


CY : frannne House Ciearx. - * Cashier. 


Fics. 7 AND 8. 


Figs. 9 and 10 are the obverse and reverse of one slip. They are a state- 
ment in aggregate of the out clearings, or checks going to the clearing-house, 
and the in clearings, or checks received from the clearing-house respectively. 
After the clearing has been completed these statements are made for the offi- 
cers of the bank, for their reference. 
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Another slip is used for the benefit of the officers and is shown in Fig. 11. 
This is filled up at the close of the day and shows in the aggregate the checks 
that have come in during that afternnoon that will be sent to the clearing- 
house the next morning. The checks that come in through the mail in the 
morning are added. 

One peculiarity of the Chicago method is the keeping of two books, one 
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Fia. 9. Fia. 10. 


called in clearings, and representing in aggregates the checks that have come 
in from the clearing-house, after they have been distributed to the various 
departments, general and individual. Fig. 10 is compiled from this state- 
ment. Fig. 12 shows a page from this book. 

Another book is kept called out clearings, representing the checks on other 
banks going to the clearing-house, showing the checks at the close of the day 
or P.M. checks, and the checks received by the bank in the following morn- 
ing’s mail which are added to the clearing-house sheet. 

Fig. 13 shows one of the pages of this book. 
Fig. 9 is compiled from this book. 
The clearing-house proof-sheet is similar to that used elsewhere. It differs 
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chiefly in the addition of the two columns styled settlement. These columns 
are used in which to note the debit or credit settlement made by the clearing- 
house. 

In Chicago the drafts or orders on the clearing-house, such as shown in 
Fig. 6, are much in use, and when a settlement of a balance is made by the 
clearing-house these drafts are of course considered and they are noted in 
the settlement column, thus Keeping a record of the character of the settlement. 
Fig. 14 shows a clearing-house proof sheet in abbreviated form. 


THE BANKERS NATIONAL BANK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





CLEARING HOUSE CHECKS. 
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Piaxtiy & Rocens, Printers. 





Paying Teller,. . JP22X/ a 
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TOTAL, 








Fia4. 11. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS CLEARING-HOUSE. 


' Minneapolis being a smaller city than those before mentioned, the method 
of clearing is naturally more simple. Both in Minneapolis and Chicago the 
package clerk’s receipt is used, and this being identical with that used in 
New York, a description of it is unnecessary. 

In Fig. 15 is shown the settling clerk’s statement, which as is seen is much 
simpler than any before shown. 

Fig. 16 shows the credit ticket, or teller’s ticket as it is called in this city. 
This is made out and signed by the teller of the bank and given to the mes- 
senger, who deposits it with the Manager on entering the clearing-house. 

Fig. 17 is the balance ticket used. This is similar to the same in use in 
other cities, and is made up by the settling clerk after the exchanges have 
been made, and is given to the Manager. 

Figure 18 is the form of receipt given by the Cashier of acreditor bank to 
the Manager upon receiving the funds in settlement. 

Fig. 19 is the form for the receipt given by the Manager to a debtor bank 
upon payment of the balance due. 
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Fig. 20 shows the Minneapolis clearing-house proof sheet, which in that 
city is bound in a book instead of being a loose sheet as in the former cities. 
SCRANTON, PA,, CLEARING-HOUSE, 
In this city, as in ali the others, itemized lists of the checks are of course 
made at the bank. The totals‘of these are then entered upon a slip called 
No 4 O 
P one rer- “4 ante HOUSE 








Settling Clerk’s Statement 1900 








NO. BANKS AMOUNTS RECEIPT 





1 | Northwestera Nat’l Bank, / +796 14 longh BF a 
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10 | First National Bank, 10 
13 Nicollet National Bank, 4ZL##¥4F GY Gl AATF/ 3 
14 Nat’l Bank of Commerce, Teo WAG F G4 GI 14 
19 | Flour City National Bank, g EFF 9 (3bG¢ 4g» 
20 | Swedish Amer. Nat'l Bank, S FEAVS’ 9 PIAZZA D 
21 | Metropolitan oun. 11 FR Gi Pug saa 
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Fig. 15. , 
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Fia. 16. 
_|No..Z2 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., CocF~ F190 
~ 
Amount received, $: FGA M Va A 
: FROM Lere/ Watt, aut. 
“ pune brought, $. LOGS L. TE. 
Z Debit balance due Clearing House, $ ‘ 
< Credit balance due above named Bank, $ y Da G aA Z ra 
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the exchange list, which fills the place of the settling clerk’s sheet used in the 
large cities, and before described. The messenger takes the checks and list 
to the designated bank, where the various messengers meet and make the 















No.2 2 Minneapolis Clearing House, Def Yt oo ° 
Received a ef Cli, <a ae $6272, 
ly Gore i Wotlre "le WEE 


In full for balance due this day to Minneapolis Clearing House Association. 
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proper exchange of checks. The exchange list mentioned is left at this bank, 
which acts as a clearing-house (the banks having their own memoranda). 
Fig. 21 shows the exchange list mentioned. 



































@ct~ 3/1900 
Me BANKS BANKS DUE C. H. BANKS DR. BANKS CR. BAL. DUE BANKS 
1| NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANE ESMHIF\Z 2 7 o| FPA MAG & Pa pm 
4| SECURITY BANK 1AG HAS? FAI 2 AZT EP BF A > 2h 
6| HENNEPIN COUNTY SAVINGS BANK AOS IF/ SEZPALZ A7 66,3 € 
20] FIRST NATIONAL BANE 779 ay A aad FO GP NGF 7\7 ow I7 
13] NICOLLET NATIONAL BANR. so wy G og SF JI/4\ 40 AAG ZAI? 
14| NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IMEC CAFQ 4NI2G7/ Az? Ae s~ 
19| FLOUR CITY NATIONAL BANK FESYENIAA SAKABZEF? APG SS ee 
20| SWEDISH AMERICAN BANK 6\2-7 2 GAA FAHAFAMNAL 26274120 
21] METROPOLITAN BANK ZAFIIN1G PA IT IY 2 Iz 226 
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From these exchange lists a record is kept daily by the bank acting as 
clearing-house in a book prepared for the purpose. Fig. 22 shows the form 


used in this book. 
No proof sheet is in use here and none is necessary, as no settlements are 








MODERN BANKING METHODS. 


Scranton Clearing-House Association. 





EXCHANGE LIST. 


—_ : U4 BALAtAUa, bank. 

















LLL 3900....w0 
I First National Bank AS. v7 6 6 
2 Scranton Savings Bank é 3s 4 3 
3 Merchants and Mechanics Bank “BS - 70 WA 
4 Third National Bank Pi IS ASH 
5 West Side Bank 6 6 7 TS 
6 County Savings Bank and Trust. Co. 4 6 3s 7 >” 
7 Lack'a Trust & Safe Deposit Co. J 7 Zale of 
8 Traders National Bank 
9 Dime Deposit & Discount Bank 4d 6 g ez 
Tale sf 
Fia. 21. 


SCRANTON CLEARING H 
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Fia. 22. 


made by or through the clearing-house bank. The banks settle with each 
other directly, paying or receiving the balance due. 

This method, as is seen, is very simple, and the forms used very few, but 
it accomplishes the purpose, and for a city of this size seems all that is nec- 
essary. A. R. BARRETT. 

(To be continued.) 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 









IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 













All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 
















BILL OF LADING—PAYMENT OF DRAFT—TITLE OF BANK. 
Supreme Court of Georgia, October 29, 1900. 
COKER, et al. v8. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The drawee of a draft, to which is attached a bill of lading, under which goods are consigned 
to the order of the drawer, acquires neither the right to the possession of the bill of lad- 
ing, nor title to the goods, until he pays or secures the payment of the draft according 
to the custom of the trade, or the course of dealing between himself and the drawer. 

Where a bank advanced money upon such a draft, taking as security therefor the attached 

bill of lading, properly indorsed, and, after a levy upon the goods as the property of the 

consignor, filed a claim thereto, its right to maintain this claim was not lost merely 
because, while the claim case was pending, the drawee refused to accept the goods and 
pay the draft, and in consequence the bill of lading was ‘‘indorsed over’’ to the con- 
signor for the sole purpose of having him dispose of the goods for the bank’s exclusive 
benefit. 


















LUMPKIN, P. J.: An attachment in favor of W. H. Coker & Co. was 
levied upon two carloads of corn, as the property of the Moulton-Davis 
Company, and claimed by the First National Bank of Memphis. The prop- 
erty was found not subject, and Coker & Co. excepted to the overruling of a 
motion for a new trial filed by them, the grounds of which presented the 
questions discussed below. 

**k * * * * * * * * 

In one portion of his charge the judge, in effect, instructed the jury that 
delivery to the bank of bills of lading covering the shipments of corn with 
drafts attached, passed title to the corn into the bank. This charge is 
excepted to on the ground that mere delivery of bills of lading, unindorsed 
by the consignor, cannot operate to pass title. The criticism on the charge 
is well founded, but the error thus committed was harmless, because the 
evidence showed that the bills of lading referred to were properly indorsed, 
and as to this fact there was no controversy. 

It appears from the record that the corn was shipped by the Moulton- 
Davis Company under bills of lading issued to it, and stipulating for a delivery 
of the corn to the ‘‘shipper’s order.”” These bills of lading, properly indorsed, 
as already stated, were delivered to the bank, and upon each was a memo- 
randum giving direction to notify one Ragan, who was expected by the 
Moulton-Davis Company to pay the drafts and take the corn on its arrival at 
Rome—his place of business. The bank, on the faith of the security thus 
afforded, advanced money to the Moulton-Davis Company. In this connec- 
tion the Court charged: 
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‘* When a bill of lading is attached to a draft drawn on a third person, it 
will be treated as security for the draft, and neither title to the goods nor 
right to the bill of lading will pass to the drawee until, as required therein, 
he accepts, or accepts ana secures, or pays, the draft, as the case may be.” 

This charge was excepted to on the ground that it was not pertinent to 
any issue involved in the case. We think otherwise; for surely it was proper 
for the court to inform the jury, as was in effect done, that title to the corn 
would remain in the bank until Ragan, the consignee, arranged with the 
bank to pay the drafts, and procured from it a transfer of the bills of lading 
covering the shipments of corn. 





INDORSER—NOTICE TO—WHEN INSUFFICIENT. 
Supreme Court of New York, Trial Term, October, 1900. 
THE PHILIP & WILLIAM EBLING BREWING CO. vs. BENJAMIN REINHEIMER. 


A notice of protest mailed to an indorser at a street address where he does not reside, or 
have his place of business, though in the city of his residence, is insufficient to charge 
him as indorser, where the notice is not received by him. 





This was an action against the defendant as indorser of a promissory note. 

McADAM, J.: Section 160 of the Negotiable Instruments Law (1897, Chap. 
612) provides that ‘‘ except as herein otherwise provided, when a negotiable 
instrument has been dishonored by non-acceptance or non-payment, notice 
of dishonor must be given to the drawer and to each indorser, and any drawer 
or indorser to whom notice is not given is discharged.”’ In case the notice is 
mailed, Section 179 directs where notice is to be sent: ‘* Where a party has 
added an address to his signature, notice of dishonor must be sent to that 
address; but if he has not given such address, then the notice must be sent 
as follows: (1) Either to the post office nearest to his place of residence or 
to the post office where he is accustomed to receive his mail; or (2) if he live 
in one place, and have his place of business in another, notice may be sent to 
either place; or (3) if he is sojourning in another place, notice may be sent to 
the place where he is sojourning.”’ 

The indorser, Benjamin Reinheimer, did not add any address to his signa- 
ture. He resided in the Borough of Manhattan, so that under the statute a 
notice of protest mailed to him at that place would have been sufficient. The 
plaintiff, however, did not so mail the notice, but directed it to the indorser 
at ‘‘ No. 74 East Houston street, New York city,” where the indorser did not 
reside or have a place of business. As a matter of fact, the said Benjamin 
Reinheimer resided at No. 255 East Seventy-first street, Borough of Manhat- 
tan, New York city, for several years prior to the maturity of the note in suit, 
and in that house carried on a real estate agency. The plaintiff, to sustain 
the service by mail at No. 74 East Houston street, proved that the indorser 
owned the house; that his sons, the makers of the note, did business there; 
that the father visited the place about twice a week, and that his sons resided 
with him. The father testified that he was not accustomed to receive his 
mail at the sons’ place of business, and that he never received any notice of 
protest of the note in suit. No attempt was made to prove that the plaintiff 
had used any diligence or made any effort to ascertain the place of residence 
or business of the indorser, which could have been easily discovered, and the 
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question is whether, upon the facts stated, there has been a legal service of 
the notice of protest. 

The Court feels constrained to find that there has not, and as a conse- 
quence the indorser is discharged from all liability upon his conditional con- 
tract to pay. 

By the contract of indorsement the indorser agrees to pay if the maker 
does not, provided he is promptly notified of the maker’s default, that he may 
at once seek recourse from those primarily liable. This condition is a sub- 
stantial and not a formal part of the contract, and the holder must show its 
performance before he can recover. If the holder does not know where the 
indorser lives, but can acquaint himself with the place by reasonable endeav- 
ors, he must do so. (1 Pars. Notes, 490; Greenwich Bank vs. De Groot, 7 
Hun [N. Y.] 210; Manchester vs. Van Brunt, 2 Mise. Rep. 228; Brewster vs. 
Shrader, 26 Mise. Rep. 480; Bacon vs. Hanna, 137 N. Y. 379.) 

If the notice had been mailed, addressed to the indorser at the ‘‘ Borough 
of Manhattan,” or even the ‘‘ City of New York,” it might have reached the 
indorser through the mails in due course, but, as it was addressed to ‘‘ No. 74 
East Houston street,” the Post-Office Department discharged its full duty by 
leaving it at that place. Under the circumstances the risk of the mail was 
upon the holder of the note, and, as the indorser never received the notice of 
protest, the court must find that no notice was served in any manner that the 
law sanctions. 

The question came up in Cuming vs. Roderick (28 App. Div. 253) in which 
the Court, referring to a notice of protest mailed to the indorser, said: 

‘** He did have an office in Brooklyn, but it was not at the address to which 
the notice was directed. If the notary had directed the notice to the indorser 
at the city of Brooklyn, without limiting or specifying any particular place 
in that city at which the letter was to be delivered, the notice would have 
been sufficient. * * * But the notice was expressly limited; it was directed 
to a particular person at a particular place, and the indication to the postal 
authorities was that the individual to whom that communication was ad- 
dressed was to be found at that place; hence the risk of non-delivery was 
taken by the sender of the communication, and it is not to be thrown upon 
the addressee of the notice.” 

Applying these principles to the case at bar, it follows that there must be 
judgment in favor of the defendant, Benjamin Reinheimer. 

Judgment in favor of defendant, Benjamin Reinheimer. 





CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—LOSS OF—INDEMNITY. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, October 8, 1900. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER vs. WILDER. 
Where a certificate of deposit, which is capable of negotiation to a bona fide holder, has been 
lost, the bank issuing the same has the right to require of the payee a suitable indem- 
nity before paying him the amount thereof. 


In Error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of 
Colorado. 

Before Caldwell, Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges. 

THAYER, Circuit Judge: The case presented for decision is as follows: 
George W. Wilder, the defendant in error, on November 19, 1898, brought an 
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action against the First National Bank of Denver, the plaintiff in error, to 
recover the amount due to him on two certificates of deposit (one for $500, 
and the other for $3,000) which were issued to him as payee, by the bank, on 
or about December 1, 1897. Each of the certificates, by its terms, was ‘‘ pay- 
able in current funds to the.order of self [that is, the payee, George W. 
Wilder] on the return of this certificate properly indorsed.” The plaintiff 
alleged that he had never indorsed or transferred the certificates to any one; 
that on or about March 4, 1898, he had lost them by their being taken from 
his possession without his consent; that he had immediately informed the 
bank of the loss, and subsequently, in September, 1898, had demanded pay- 
ment of the certificates, which was refused. The bank admitted the issuance 
of the certificates and their non-payment, giving as an excuse for its refusal to 
pay them when payment was demanded that the certificates were not at the 
time produced by the payee, that he made no tender of indemnity on the 
occasion of the demand for payment or subsequently, and that it had no suffi- 
cient information on which to base a belief whether the certificates were lost 
or stolen, as the plaintiff alleged, or whether, if lost or stolen, they were at 
the time unindorsed by the payee. 

Concerning the testimony adduced at the trial, which was before a jury> 
it will be sufficient for present purposes to say that the plaintiff testified, in 
substance, that on January 5, 1898, he went from Tacoma, Wash., to Skag- 
way, in Alaska, landing there on January 10, 1898; that he carried the certi- 
ficates in a belt which he wore about his body; that he took up his abode at 
Skagway in a small hotel; that on the night of March 3, 1898, he took off his 
belt, which contained the certificates, some gold, and a diamond, and laid the 
same on one side of his bed, and went to sleep; that, when he dressed the 
next morning, through oversight he failed to put on his belt, and left it in 
his room, where he had placed it when he retired; that he did not return to 
his room until 10 o’clock P. M. of that day, and never missed his belt until 
his return; that on his return, when he undressed for the night, he missed 
it; that he searched for it, and could not find it; that he suspected his land- 
lady of having made way with or stolen it, and subsequently made efforts to 
find and recover it, but that such efforts were unsuccessful. The plaintiff 
below produced several other witnesses to corroborate his statements con- 
cerning the loss of the certiticates; but the knowledge of the loss possessed 
by these witnesses was derived, as it seems, wholly from statements made by 
the plaintiff, and inferences drawn from his conduct subsequent to the alleged 
theft. They appear to have had no other means of knowledge. The Cashier 
and the Assistant Cashier of the defendant bank testified that in the summer 
of 1898 a letter was received by the bank from the plaintiff, detailing the cir- 
cumstances under which he had parted with the certificates, in which he said 
that he had been forced to sign his name on the back of the same, and that, 
if he had not done so, he would have been taken out and hung. They were 
unable to produce the letter, because, as they said, it had been mislaid, and 
could not be found after diligent search. The bank proved by another wit- 
ness, resident in Denver, Colo., who appears to have been an old acquaintance 
of the plaintiff, that he had also received a letter from the plaintiff in the 
summer of 1898, in which he stated that he had been forced to sign or indorse 
the certificates on the threat of being hung, and requesting him to make that 
fact known to the defendant bank. The record contains other evidence from 
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which it appears that the plaintiff was a professional gambler; that he went 
to Skagway for the purpose of following that occupation; that he played for 
high stakes, and sometimes lost and sometimes won; that during his residence 
in Skagway he was forced on one occasion by its citizens to leave the place 
on account of some transaction in which he was engaged; and that during 
the summer of 1898 he was for a time confined in the jail at Skagway, Alaska. 
The trial court was of opinion that if the certificates in question were lost or 
stolen in the manner related by the plaintiff, and at the time of such loss or 
theft were unindorsed by the payee, he might recover without tendering the 
bank any indemnity against the future production of the lost instruments. 
It accordingly instructed the jury to that effect, and the plaintiff below 
recovered a verdict for the full amount of the certificates and interest. The 
principal contention in this court is that such instruction was erroneous. 

The negotiability of the certificates when they were executed and delivered 
by the defendant bank is not challenged by either party, and we shall accord- 
ingly assume that they were negotiable, though ‘‘ payable in current funds,” 
and that they were subject to all the rules applicable to notes and bills drawn 
in such form as to be negotiable by the law merchant. Neither was the 
question raised in the lower court, nor argued in this court, whether thé 
remedy to recover the contents of a lost negotiable instrument, such as a 
note, bill or bond, is exclusively in equity, or may be pursued at law. On 
behalf of the bank it is conceded, apparently, that by the modern practice a 
suit at law may be maintained on a lost negotiable instrument, and that 
courts of law in such cases have power to require a proper indemnity against 
the reappearance of the lost instrument; while on the part of the defendant 
in error it is said, in effect, that courts of law may entertain such actions, and 
properly require indemnity to be given in those cases where the defendant 
will be exposed to a risk of loss by permitting a recovery. It is claimed, 
however, that in the present case the defendant bank can safely pay the cer- 
tificates, because the jury have found that they were unindorsed by the payee 
when lost; that, in consequence of this finding, no one can ever acquire a 
valid title to the paper; and that a recovery was properly allowed without 
an indemnifying bond. 

We are aware of no sufficient reason why a court, especially if it is one 
which is vested with jurisdiction both at law and in equity, may not require 
a bond of indemnity as a condition precedent to a recovery in a suit at law 
brought therein upon a lost negotiable instrument. Whether such an action 
be brought on the law or equity side, the court has the same opportunity to 
determine accurately whether, in view of all the circumstances attending the 
loss, the case is one in which the defendant would be subjected to a risk of 
loss or expense if compelled to pay the lost instrument, and the same oppor- 
tunity to determine the amount of indemnity, if any, which should be exacted. 
In these days courts of law manifest a strong disposition to administer the 
law in accordance with those principles of justice which are recognized by 
courts of equity, and instances are not wanting where they have entertained 
defenses and enforced obligations, without express statutory authority, which 
at one time would have been entertained and enforced only by courts of 
equity. No substantial objection to such action is perceived, when a court 
possessed of legal and equitable powers can conveniently give effect in a legal 
proceeding to a well-established equitable right without harm to either party. 
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Some courts of high reputation have heretofore entertained actions at law 
upon lost negotiable instruments, and have exercised the power of requiring 
the plaintiff to give a bond of indemnity as a condition precedent to a recov- 
ery, and some of them have maintained their right to exercise this power by 
reasoning that is very persuasive. (Fales vs. Russell, 16 Pick. 315; McGreg- 
ory vs. McGregory, 107 Mass. 543, 546: Bridgeford vs. Manufacturing Co. 
34 Conn. 546; Fisher vs. Webb, 84 N. C. 44; Bank vs. Benedict, 18 B. Mon. 
307, 311; Robinson vs. Bank, 18 Ga. 65, 110, 111.) 

Conceding, then, that the practice of requiring indemnity in suits upon 
lost negotiable instruments originated with courts of chancery, which were 
the first to recognize a right of recovery on lost instruments, no substantial 
reason can be assigned at present why a court of law should not adopt the 
practice, and exact indemnity under the same circumstances where a court of 
equity would exact it. 

Passing to a consideration of a principal question discussed in the briefs 
and at the bar, namely, whether, in view of all the facts disclosed by the 
record, the case is one in which the plaintiff should have been required to 
furnish indemnity, we observe in the first instance that, according to the 
plaintiff's own showing, the certificates in suit were not overdue at the time 
of the alleged loss, but were capable of negotiation to a bona fide holder. In 
the second place, the finding by the jury that the certificates were lost and 
never negotiated, as well as the finding that when lost they had not been 
indorsed by the payee, rest upon fallible human testimony, which might be 
discredited by another jury called to determine these issues in a suit brought 
by a third party against the defendant bank on the certificates. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that the finding of the jury on the above issues in the 
present case would not operate as an estoppel, and would not even be admis- 
sible in evidence against a third party suing on the certificates, who was able 
to produce them, bearing the plaintiff's indorsement. 

No prudent banker, on the facts disclosed by this record, would pay the 
certificates voluntarily without proper indemnity; and what a prudent man 
would not do voluntarily, surely a court should not compel the defendant 
bank to do. As between the maker of commercial paper and the payee and 
all subsequent holders thereof, there is an implied understanding that when 
payment is demanded and received the paper will be produced and surren- 
dered as a voucher; and, although it is now well settled that this obligation 
is not so imperative that the payment of commercial paper cannot be enforced 
under any circumstances without its production and surrender, yet when this 
cannot be done, in consequence of its loss or destruction, reasonable security 
against its future appearance should be required, unless the proof that the 
paper has been actually destroyed is so cogent that there is practically no risk 
of its reappearance. 

One who has lost a negotiable instrument, and is unable to produce it on 
the day of its maturity, in accordance with the implied understanding that it 
shall be produced, should not be allowed to cast the burden of his misfortune 
upon the maker, but should be compelled to tender a reasonable indemnity. 
(Welton vs. Adams, 4 Cal. 38, 41; Gordon vs. Manning, 44 Miss. 756, 762; 
Wade vs. Banking Co. 8 Rob. 140, 142; Hales vs. Russell, 16 Pick. 315, 316; 
Bullet vs. Bank, 2 Wash. C. C. 172.) 

We are accordingly of opinion that the plaintiff should have been required 
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to indemnify the defendant bank against all further liability on the lost cer- 
tificates before a judgment was entered on the verdict of the jury. As such 
action was not taken, the requisite security should be given before the judg- 
ment is enforced. We might allow the judgment to stand, and direct that 
execution thereon be withheld until such security is given by the plaintiff; 
but as the lien of such a judgment, especially if it existed for some time, might 
prove a source of considerable embarrassment to the bank, we have concluded 
to vacate the judgment, and allow the verdict of the jury to stand unaffected 
by such action. It is accordingly ordered that the judgment of the lower 
court in this case be, and the same is hereby, vacated and annulled, but that 
the verdict on which the same is based be permitted to stand unaffected by 
such action, and that the case be remanded to the circuit court, with direc- 
tions to enter a judgment on such verdict, on the motion of any party in 
interest, at any time after the right of action upon such certificates of deposit 
shall have been barred by the statute of limitations of the State of Colorado 
applicable thereto, provided no action shall have been brought thereon in 
any court prior thereto; also, to enter a judgment on such verdict at any time 
hereafter when the plaintiff, or any one in his behalf, shall have executed a 
bond, with security satisfactory to the court, in the penal sum of $4,500, pay- 
able to the defendant bank, and conditioned that the obligors therein, on the 
payment of said judgment, will hold the defendant bank harmless of and from 
all liability, claim, or demand which may thereafter be preferred by any 
owner or pretended owner of said certificates, and that they will also refund 
such reasonable attorney fees as may be incurred by the defendant bank in 
defending any action or actions which may be brought in any court upon said 
certificates. 





INDORSEE OF PAST-DUE NOTE—PRESENTMENT AND NOTICE OF 
DISHONOR. 
New York Court of Appeals, November 27, 1900. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK OF ROCHESTER vs. ATWATER. 


* An indorsee of a past-due note is bound to demand payment of the maker within a reason- 
able time after receiving it, and, on default of payment, to notify the indorser at once. 

What is a reasonable time within which to demand payment depends, in each case, upon its 
circumstances. Where the indorser of a past-due note delivers it to a bank under an 
agreement that it is not then to be drawn against, but that the surplus, if any, of the 
proceeds of certain assets which it held of the maker should be applied in payment of 
the note, it becomes the duty of the bank, when it ascertains that the assets are not 
sufficient for that purpose, to demand payment of the maker, and, upon default, to give 
immediate notice of dishonor to the indorser. Notice in such a case, served nearly two 
weeks after the demand, is too late to hold the indorser. 

When the indorser has, in the meantime, contrary to the agreement, been permitted by the 
bank to draw against the note, a demand by the bank that the moneys be returned is 
not equivalent to a notice of protest. 


Appeal from judgment of the Appellate Division, Fourth Department, 
affirming a judgment of the Special Term. 


* It will be noticed that the transaction out of which this case arose took piace before the 
passage of the Negotiable Instruments Law. But that statute has not changed the law. By 
section 26, it is provided that *“‘where an instrument is issued, accepted or indorsed when 
overdue, it is, as regards the person so issuing, accepting or indorsing it, payable on demand ;”’ 
and by section 131, that ‘‘ where it is payable on demand, presentment must be made within a 
reasonabie time after its issue.” 
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The action was brought to recover on certain promissory notes made by 
the firm of Atwater, Armstrong & Clark to the order of the defendant, the 
wife of Atwater, which notes she indorsed to the plaintiff after maturity. The 
plaintiff, shortly prior to April 29, 1896, was the holder of considerable paper 
that it had discounted for the benefit of said firm, and the latter, being unable 
to pay their obligations, assigned all of the assets of the partnership to the 
bank as security for the partnership obligations held byit. The firm, as well 
as this plaintiff and defendant, were of the opinion that the assets were likely 
to prove more than sufficient to pay the bank in full, and Atwater was anx. 
ious that the balance should be applied in payment of the notes held by his 
wife, upon which there was due, on April 29, $7,467. The other members of 
the firm and the plaintiff were willing that she should have the benefit of any 
resulting surplus to the extent of the amount due to her, and they undertook 
to make an arrangement that should accomplish that purpose. The plan 
adopted was that the defendant should indorse the notes to the bank, which 
in return should give the defendant credit in an amount equal to the sum due 
on the notes, the deposit to stand as security for the payment of the notes. 
Four days later the defendant, through her husband, who acted for her in 
these matters, asked permission to draw $1,175 of the deposit, to be used in 
part payment for a property that the defendant had previously purchased, 
and, upon his promise to replace the amount, he was allowed to draw it. 
June 8 the defendant drew out $4,399.19, and with it she paid the bank for 
property purchased from it by the Rochester Box and Lumber Company, of 
which she was a member. Other sums were drawn from time to time down 
to December 23 following, when there remained on deposit only the sum of 
$181.18. These moneys were withdrawn without any promise to return them, 
except in the first instance, but the plaintiff’s Cashier demanded their return 
on several occasions. A day or two prior to March 24, 1897, the Cashier, 
having failed to secure the return of the moneys thus withdrawn, told the 
defendant’s husband that she was liabie as an indorser upon the notes, which 
he denied, and on the 24th a formal demand in writing was made for the pay- 
ment of the notes, and about two weeks later, upon April 9, 1897, notice of 
protest in due form was given. 

The trial resulted in a dismissal of the complaint, and the judgment entered 
thereon was affirmed in the Appellate Division. Other facts, so far as mate- 
rial, are stated in the opinion. 

PARKER, Ch. J.: That the plaintiff had to make a demand on the makers 
for payment, and give notice of dishonor to the defendant in the event of 
non-payment, in order to recover of her upon the notes, is of course conceded. 
The time at which demand should have been made and notice of protest given 
has been the subject of sharp controversy; but we regard the law applicable 
to this situation as settled by the Hisenlord case (15 Hun, 23; affirmed in this 
court on the opinion below, 79 N. Y. 617). In that case, as in this one, the 
defendant indorsed the notes after maturity, but denied liability, notwith- 
standing the indorsement, because of the failure of the indorsee of the notes 
to make a proper demand for payment and give notice of dishonor; and the 
Court stated the law in this State to be that where a party indorses past-due 
paper ‘‘the law implies a contract * * * that he will proceed with rea- 
sonable diligence to demand payment and give notice if not paid. Failing in 
this, the indorser is discharged.” 
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The plaintiff in this case caused a notice of protest to be given to defend- 
ant on April 9, 1897, nearly a year after the latter had indorsed the notes, and 
we are to inquire whether the effect of that protest was to charge the indorser. 

What is a reasonable time cannot always be measured by months; indeed, 
an investigation of a limited number of authorities discloses that as short a 
period as three months and as long a one as twenty-one months had been 
held to be within a reasonable time, depending upon the special facts of each 
case. The period of three months seemed at one time likely to be adopted by 
the courts, because that is the period for which notes intended for discount 
are usually made. But an arbitrary period of time, it was found, did not 
often measure a reasonable time within the apparent understanding of the 
parties, and so the rule came to be adopted that what constitutes a reason- 
able time shall depend upon and be ascertained from the facts of each case. 
In this case we think it not difficult to determine the time when it became 
the duty of the plaintiff to make a demand and give notice to the defendant 
in order to hold her liable as indorser. 

It was thought desirable that the notes held by defendant should be paid 
next after the obligations of the firm held by the plaintiff, and to effectuate 
that result the notes were indorsed to the bank and the amount due on them 
placed to the credit of the defendant, but to stand as security for the final 
payment of the notes. This arrangement indicates that it seemed probable to 
both these parties that the assigned property would prove sufficient to pay all 
the notes, including those indorsed to the bank by defendant; but they were 
not sure of it, and hence the precaution requiring the proceeds of the notes 
to stand as security until in the course of liquidation of the assets it could be 
determined whether there would be realized therefrom sufficient moneys to 
pay either the whole or some part of the notes indorsed by defendant. When 
that fact was ascertained the defendant was entitled to have the demand 
made and notice of protest given to her, for, under the arrangement of the 
parties, that constituted a reasonable time within which the plaintiff should 
have performed the contract implied by law upon the delivery to it of the 
past-due notes indorsed by the defendant. 

A day or two prior to March 24, 1897, the plaintiff's Cashier, having pre- 
viously informed defendant’s husband that the assets had not turned out as 
well as had been anticipated, said to him: ‘‘I understand that your wife is 
liable as indorser on these notes.” ‘To which Mr. Atwater replied that he did 
not so understand it. On March 24 formal demand in writing was made for 
their payment, but notice of protest was not given to defendant until nearly 
two weeks afterward, on April 9. It appears, therefore, that as early as 
March 24 the plaintiff had ascertained that the assets were not sufficient to 
pay the notes and had determined to look to the indorser, and hence within 
the scope of the arrangement between the parties the time had arrived to 
make demand and give immediate notice of dishonor. But instead the notice 
of protest was not given until two weeks after a formal demand. The implied 
contract between the parties required that the demand should be made within 
a reasonable time, and that protest should follow dishonor at once, not that 
demand should be made within a reasonable time. and notice of protest given 
within a reasonable time afterwards. 

We agree, therefore, with the courts below in holding that the delay in 
giving due notice of protest operated to discharge defendant as indorser. 
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The appellant further insists that oral notice of dishonor was several times 
given during the summer of 1896. 

Within a few days after April 29, 1896, when the defendant was given 
credit for the amount due on the notes, defendant asked permission to draw 
from the deposit $1,175, to be used in paying for certain property, promising 
to return the money. Other cash was drawn from time to time, up to and 
including December 23, when only $181.18 remained on deposit, but as to 
such amounts there was no promise to redeposit. The plaintiff demanded 
the return to the account of the moneys thus drawn out, and it is now insisted 
that the demands thus made were equivalent to notice of protest. A suffi- 
cient answer to this claim is that it is not pretended that such demands were 
intended to be or understood as a notice of protest. It was originally agreed 
that the proceeds of the notes should remain on deposit as security for their 
payment. It was doubtless thought that these moneys would not be required 
to pay the notes, but the arrangement was made to assure the plaintiff against 
possible loss. Without a change in the agreement, but in spite of it, nearly 
all of the moneys were withdrawn; and the request that they be returned 
was in harmony with plaintiff’s right to have the original contract carried 
out. The demand in fact was that the situation should be restored as it was 
before the defendant, without right, withdrew from the account the greater 
part of the money. A demand that the defendant should live up to her 
agreement by restoring the moneys improperly withdrawn was no more a 
notice of dishonor of the notes than was the original agreement that the 
money should remain on deposit as security for their payment. 

The judgment should be affirmed, with costs. 

Gray, Bartlett, Martin, Vann, Cullen and Werner, JJ., concur. 

Judgment affirmed. 





NEGOTIABLE PAPER—GARNISHMENT—DISCRIMINATION IN FAVOR OF 
LOCAL BANKS. 
Supreme Court of Vermont, February 14, 1900. 
HAWLEY vs. HURD, et al. 

The statute of Vermont providing that negotiable paper may be attached by trustee process 
before notice of transfer, and that such paper actually transferred to a bank within the 
State before due shall be exempt from such attachment, is not unconstitutional as a 
discrimination against banks in other States. 





Munson, J.: The plaintiff and the trustee are residents of this State, and 
the defendant is a resident of New York. The indebtedness on account of 
which the trustee was held chargeable in the court below was evidenced by 
two promissory notes executed by the trustee in this State, made payable to 
the defendant’s order at the First National Bank of Hoosic Falls, N. Y., and 
discounted by that bank in the regular course of business before notice of 
the service of the trustee process was received. 

It is not necessary to consider the conflicting decisions concerning the loca- 
tion of a debt for purposes of attachment. It is held in this State that a 
resident trustee is chargeable upon a debt payable to a non-resident in the 
State of his domicile. (Nichols vs. Hooper, 61 Vt. 295.) In this case the 
court expressly refused to be governed by Towle vs. Wilder (57 Vt. 622), say- 
ing there was nothing to show upon what point that case turned. In saying, 
as the court did in Craig vs. Gunn (67 Vt. 92), that it found no occasion to 
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depart from the decision in Towle vs. Wilder, it evidently assumed that the 
case was disposed of upon the question of jurisdiction over the trustee; for 
Nichols vs. Hooper was cited as determinative of the other points involved. 
V. 8., § 1306, first provides generally that negotiable paper may be attached 
by trustee process before notice of transfer. It provides further, however, 
that negotiable paper actually transferred to a bank in this State before due 
shall be exempt from such attachment. This leaves paper transferred to a 
bank without the State to be governed by the general provision, and the 
trustee contends that this restricted exemption works a discrimination against 
National banks without the State, from which they are protected by Article 
4, §2, of the Federal Constitution, and Article 14, §1, of the amendments 
thereto. 

Although this question is raised by the trustee, and without the bank 
being made a party, it is to be considered and determined as if presented by 
the bank as claimant of the fund. A trustee can defend upon the ground of 
rights acquired by an assignee who does not appear. (See Holmes vs. Clark, 
46 Vt. 22.) 

If these notes have become payable to the bank by virtue of a transfer 
which the Federal Constitution requires us to recognize, the trustee can not 
be held. Article 4, §2, provides that the citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. Cor- 
porations are not citizens within the meaning of the term as here used. 
(Paul vs. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168; Pembina Consol. Silver Min. & Mill. Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania, 125 U. 8. 181.) 

It is true that many of the reasons given for this holding are inapplicable 
to corporations created by act of Congress, and that the rights of National 
banks were not involved in any case which asserts the rule. But the dis- 
tinction suggested can not be made without ignoring the positive statement 
of the cases cited that the term applies only to natural persons. Article 14, 
§1, of the amendments provides that no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States. 

It is held in Insurance Co. vs. Daggs (172 U. 8. 557), that a corporation is 
not a citizen within the meaning of this provision; and the extended discus- 
sion in earlier cases as to what privileges and immunities were intended seems 
to exclude the possibility of an exception in favor of National banks. (See 
Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 36.) 

The section last cited also declares that no State shall deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. The term ‘‘ person,” 
as here used, is held to include corporations. (Railway Co. vs. Beckwith, 129 
U. 8. 26.) 

But this check upon the State relates only to persons ‘‘ within its juris- 
diction.”” A corporation not created by this State, nor doing business here 
under conditions that subject it to process issuing from the courts of this 
State, is not within its jurisdiction. (Blake vs. McClung, 172 U.S. 239.) It 
must be remembered, however, that the right of a National bank to protec- 
tion from State interference does not depend upon its being brought within 
any of these provisions. As an instrumentality of the Federal Government, 
it is protected from hostile legislation by the supremacy of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Independently of specific prohibitions the State has no power, by 
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taxation or otherwise, to retard, impede, burden, or in any manner control 
the operation of constitutional laws enacted to carry into execution the powers 
vested in the general Government. (McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316.) 

The State can exercise no control over a National bank, nor in any wise 
affect its operation, except as Congress may permit. (Bank vs. Dearing, 91 
U. 8. 29.) But there is a well-recognized limitation to the protection which 
this Federal supremacy secures to a National bank. It protects the bank 
only from such legislation as tends to impair its utility as an instrumentality 
of the Federal Government. (Waite vs. Dowley, 94 U. 8. 527.) 

As regards the construction of contracts, the acquisition and transfer of 
property, the collection of debts and the liability to suit, the bank remains 
under the control of the State. (First Nat. Bank of Louisville vs. Kentucky, 
9 Wall, 353.) 

The most that can be said of the discrimination complained of is that it 
erfables a bank within the State to discount with safety paper which a bank 
without the State could not discount without risk, and that to this extent it 
operates as an incidental restriction upon the business of the latter bank. It 
is clear that this touches only the general business relations of the bank and 
ean have no appreciable effect upon its continuance and utility as an agent 
of the Federal Government. It is not claimed that our statute is in conflict 
with any act of Congress. 

Judgment affirmed. 





OCCUPATION TAX—EXEMPTION OF NATIONAL BANKS—EFFECT OF. 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, June 2, 1900. 
BROOKS vs. STATE, 
The statute of Texas providing for the levy of an occupation tax on every person, firm or 
association engaged in banking is not void, under the provision of the State constitution 


requiring all occupation taxes to be equal and uniform on the same class of subjects, by 
reason of the fact that it cannot be enforced against National banks in the State. 





This action was instituted in the county court of Grayson county by the 
eounty attorney in the name of the State of Texas, to recover of Brooks, Bass 
& Johnson certain occupation taxes alleged to be due by them to said county 
and State and accruing since September 2, 1896. It was alleged that they 
had, since said date, been engaged in the business and occupation of bankers, 
discounting and shaving paper, in the city of Denison, where there were 15,000 
inhabitants. The defendants answered by demurrers and pleas, claiming, 
among other things, that the statute imposing the tax sued for, as applied to 
them, was unconstitutional and void. A trial resulted in a judgment for the 
taxes claimed fcr the several years, with interest, amounting to $776.75, and 
from that judgment the defendants prosecuted this appeal. 

It was assigned for error that the statute of Texas imposing the occupation 
tax sued for is uneonstitutional for the reason, among others, that it does not 
and can not apply to National banks engaged in the same business and 
occupation as the defendants. 

BookKuHout, J. (omitting part of the opinion): By the terms of article 8 
§ 2 of the constitution of Texas, it is provided ‘‘ that all occupation taxes shall 
be equal and uniform upon the same class of subjects within the limits of the 
authority levying the tax.” This State, by statute, has levied an occypation 
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tax upon ‘‘every person, firm, or association engaged in discounting or shav- 
ing paper, or engaged in busines as money brokers or bankers,” etc. (2 Sayles’ 
Civ. St. art. 5049; subd. 5.) The appellants are a banking firm engaged in 
the occupation of banking in the city of Denison, Tex. In the city of Denison 
there are two National banks. National banks are created by virtue of the 
banking laws of the United States, and are held to be instruments designed 
to be used to aid the United States Government in the administration of an 
important branch of the public service, and not liable for an occupation tax 
levied by a State or county. (McCulloch vs. State, 4 Wheat. 316; Bank vs. 
Dearing, 91 U. 8. 29; Osborn vs. Bank, 9 Wheat. 738; Hapress Co. vs. Seibert, 
142 U. 8. 389.) 

Does the above statute violate the State constitution by reason of its not 
being enforceable against the occupation of banking when pursued by National 
banks? Our supreme court held a statute which levied an occupation tax 
upon ‘‘ every person, firm or association of persons, owning or running any 
palace, sleeping or dining-room cars, not owned by the railway company, on 
any railroad in this State,” void, under a clause of the constitution similar to 
the above, because the law exempted the railroad from the tax when such 
railroad own the cars, and pursued the business or occupation of running 
such cars upon its own road. (Pullman Palace-Car Co. vs. State, 64 Tex. 274.) 

In that case the law expressly limited its application to the occupation 
when pursued by persons not owning the cars. The business, when pursued 
by a railroad company owning the cars, was held as much a business or occu- 
pation as when pursued by one not owning the cars, and, as the law exempted 
a railroad company that owned such cars from the tax, it was held that the 
law was not equal and uniform. There is nosuch exemption in the law under 
discussion. It applies to every person, firm or association of persons engaged 
in banking. It is general in its terms, and broad enough to include National 
banks. | 
It is*clear that the law upon its face is not subject to the objection that it 
is not equal and uniform. But it is contended that because the law cannot 
be enforced against National banks it is not equal and uniform in its results. 
The constitution provides that the tax shall be equal and uniform upon the 
same class of subjects within the limits of the authority levying the tax. It 
is not within the limits:of the authority of the State to levy an occupation tax 
upon National banks. The fact that the State has no authority to enforce 
the law against National banks does not make it void for the want of uniform- 
ity. It is equal and uniform on the same class of subjects within the limits of 
the authority of the State to tax. (Railway Co. vs. Wright (Ga.] 138. E. 578; 
Lionberger vs. Rouse, 9 Wall. 468; McHenry vs. Alford, 168 U. 8. 651.) 





NATIONAL BANKS—AGENT OF STOCKHOLDERS—JURISDICTION OF 
FEDERAL COURTS. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, October 9, 1900. 
GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH DAKOTA vs. HANWAY. 

The Federal courts have jurisdiction of an action by or against the agent of the share- 
holders of a National bank chosen under the act of June 30, 1876, and the amendments 
thereto, regardless of the question of citizenship ; and such a suit may be removed from 
a State to a Federal court. 
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Before Caldwell, Sanborn, and Thayer, District Judges. 

SANBORN, Circuit Judge (omitting part of the opinion): The first objec- 
tion to the judgment here is that this case was not removable to the Federal 
court, and that the United States Circuit Court had no jurisdiction to hear or 
decide it. But the United States Circuit Courts have jurisdiction ‘of all 
suits of a civil nature, at common law or in equity, where the matter in dis- 
pute exceeds, exclusive of interest and costs, the sum or value of two thousand 
dollars, and arising under the constitution or laws of the United States,” and 
every suit of that character may be removed from a State to a Federal court. 
(Acts of March 3, 1887, and August 13, 1888, 25 Stat. 434, c. 433, §§ 1, 2.) 

This is a suit arising under the laws of the United States. It is asuit against 
a shareholders’ agent, chosen by the stockholders of a National bank in pur- 
suance of ‘‘An act authorizing the appointment of Receivers of National 
banks and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1876, and its amendments, 
to obtain a share of the trust funds he is administering. (19 Stat. 63, c. 156; 
27 Stat. 345, c. 360; 29 Stat. 600, c. 354.) 

An action by or against a Receiver of a National bank, appointed under 
this act, is an action arising under the laws of the United States, because the 
act of Congress creates his office, grants his rights and powers, and imposes 
his duties. In the absence of this act there would be no such Receiver, and 
no suits against him could arise. Every action by or against him necessarily 
involves the exercise of some of his rights, or the proper discharge of some of 
his duties and invokes a consideration of the proper construction and effect 
of the laws of the United States from which he derives them. For these 
reasons, in contemplation of law every action by or against him arises under 
the laws of the United States. (McDonald vs. Nebraska [C. C. A.] 101 Fed. 
171, 172; Auten vs. Bank, 174 U. 8S. 125; In re Chetwood, 165 U. 8S. 4438, 458, 
459; Armstrong vs. Trautman [C. C.] 36 Fed. 275; Grant vs. Bank [C. C.] 47 
Fed. 673.) 

The same reasons bring actions by or against a shareholders’ agent under 
the same rule. He is chosen under the same act of Congress. He is selected 
for the same purpose. At a certain point in the administration of the trust 
the act of Congress empowers the shareholders of a National bank to deter- 
mine by ballot ‘‘ whether the Receiver shall be continued and shall wind up 
the affairs of the association, or whether an agent shall be elected for that 
purpose.’’ If they vote to continue the Receiver, subsequent actions by or 
against him arise under the laws of the United States. Ifthey vote to choose 
an agent for the same purpose under the same laws, it is difficult to perceive 
why actions by or against him do not also arise under the laws of the United 
States. Those laws empower the agent, when chosen, to hold, control, and 
dispose of the property of the banking association which he receives for the 
benefit of the shareholders, to sue and to be sued, and to do all lawful acts 
necessary to finally settle and distribute the assets in his hands. They author- 

ize him, with the consent and approval of the circuit or district court of the 
United States for the proper district, to sell, compromise, or compound the 
debts due to the association, and require him to report to, and obtain a final 
settlement of his accounts in, one of these courts. They specifically prescribe 
the purposes to which the proceeds of all the property which comes to his 
hands as the agent of the shareholders shall be devoted, and the order in 
which they shall be applied to those purposes. As Mr. Chief Justice Fuller 
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aptly said in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court in re Chetwood, 
(165 U. 8. 459): 

‘*The agent proceeds in the settlement with like authority to that con- 
ferred upon the Receiver, although at the conclusion of his duty he is required 
to render to the circuit or district court of the United States for the district 
where the business of the bank is carried on ‘a full account of all his proceed- 
ings, receipts and expenditures as such agent, which court shall, upon due 
notice, settle and adjust such accounts and discharge said agent and the 
sureties upon his bond.’ ”’ 

The purpose of this suit was to control the official conduct of this share- 
holders’ agent, and to compel him to pay to the plaintiff out of the trust fund 
in his hands $4,000, which the agent claimed he was required under the laws 
of the United States, from which he derived his appointment, to distribute to 
the shareholders. Since his conduct as agent must be regulated and tried by 
these laws, this action and every action by or against a shareholders’ agent 
chosen under this act of Congress invoke the consideration of, and arise under, 
the laws of the United States. 

Again, by section 4 of the acts of 1887-88 (25 Stat. 436) it is provided that 
National banks shall be deemed citizens of the States in whieh they are 
located, and that the Federal courts shall not derive jurisdiction of suits by 


or against them from the mere fact that they are organized under the laws of 


the United States. But this provision is followed by an exception in these 


words: 
‘‘The provisions of this section shall not be held to affect the jurisdiction 


of the courts of the United States in cases commenced by the United States 
or by direction of an officer thereof, or cases for winding up the affairs of any 


such bank.” 
This is clearly a case for winding up the affairs of such a bank. Itisa 


suit to take $4,000 from the fund realized from the collection and sale of the 
assets of the National Bank of North Dakota in the process of winding up its 
affairs under the act of Congress, and to pay it to the plaintiff, instead of 
permitting it to be distributed to the shareholders. 

Moreover, it is now well settled that a Receiver of a National bank is ‘“‘ the 
agent and officer of the United States,” and that the Federal courts have 
jurisdiction of actions by and against him as such an officer, under the pro- 
visions contained in section 4 of the Acts of 1887-88, which we have just 
quoted. (In re Chetwood, 165 U. 8. 443, 458; Frelinghuysen vs. Baldwin [D. 
©.] 12 Fed. 395; Price vs. Abbott [C. C.] 17 Fed. 506 ; Armstrong vs. Ettlesohn 
[C. C.] 36 Fed. 209; Armstrong vs. Trautman [C. C.] 36 Fed. 275.) 

Now, a Receiver is not an officer vf the United States because the nation 
has any pecuniary or other interest in his acts or omissions, but simply 
because an act of Congress authorizes his appointment, prescribes his duties, 
and designates the appointing power. By the same mark, a shareholders’ 
agent is an agent and officer of the United States. The same act creates his 
office, authorizes his appointment, designates the appointing power, and 
imposes upon him the same duties. While at a certain stage in the proceed- 
ings for winding up the affairs of a National bank the power designated to 
appoint the agent may exercise its option to continue the Receiver or to choose 
the agent, when that option has been exercised, and the agent has been 
appointed, he discharges the same duties as the Receiver, and becomes the 
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‘‘agent and officer of the United States,” in every sense in which the Receiver 
is such an agent and officer. (McConville vs. Gilmour [C. C.] 36 Fed. 277, 498; 
Snohomish Co. vs. Puget Sound Nat. Bank [C. C.]| 81 Fed. 518, 519; Speckart 
vs. Bank [C. C.] 85 Fed. 12, 19; Brown vs. Smith [C. C.] 88 Fed. 565, 566.) 

The result is that the Federal courts have jurisdiction of an action by or 
against the agent of the shareholders of a National bank chosen under ‘‘ An 
act authorizing the appointment of Receivers of National banks and for other 
purposes,” and its amendments (19 Stat. 63, c. 156; 27 Stat. 345, c. 360; 29 
Stat. 600, c. 354), in the absence of diversity of citizenship, and such a suit 
may be removed from a State to a Federal court. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ALTON, Dl. Dec. 26, 1900. 
Sir: On December 23, 1896, we issued a certificate of deposit of which the following, for 
all purposes, is a copy: 


EIGHTH NATIONAL BANK, ALrTon, ILL., 
Certificate for $........ Bethkceces December 23, 1896. 
This certifies that John Doe has deposited in this bank Five Hundred Dollars, which is 
payable on return of this certificate properly endorsed, six months after date with interest 
at six per cent. per annum, 
« Countersigned 
inddddchdsateicdectasens Teller. évdessbodensddeussceces ee 


The owner of this certificate forgot all about the deposit and only recently made demand 
for the same. He contends that he should be entitled to interest to date of payment, while 
we of course contend that the certificate is only entitled to interest for six months, 

We reduced our rate of interest quite a number of years ago and do not pay interest on 
demand certificates. CASHIER. 


Answer.—The rule is that where an instrument is by its terms payable at 
a special place, and the maker is able and willing to pay it there at maturity, 
such ability and willingness are equivalent to a tender of payment on his part, 
and may be pleaded in bar of interest subsequent to maturity. (Coa vs. 
National Bank, 100 U. 8. 713; Wallace vs. McConnell, 13 Peters, 136 ; 
Parker vs. Stroud, 98 N. Y. 379, 384.) While the certificate of deposit men- 
tioned is not expressly made payable at the Eighth National Bank, yet this is 
plainly to be implied from the words ‘‘has deposited in this bank,” and 
‘*payable on the return of this certificate.”’” The instrument being by its 
terms payable ‘‘ six months after date,” it matured June 23, 1896, and the 
bank being in a position to plead that it was able and willing to pay the same 
then at the place where it was payable, the holder can not recover interest 
for any period subsequent to that date. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: WESTMINISTER, Md., December 15, 1900. 
Sir: A check is sent for collection with the words ** no protest” attached toit. The let- 
ter conveying the item says nothing about the protest. Is or is not the bank of payment 


authorized to protest the check if there are no funds to meet it ? 
J. W. HERING, Cashier. 


Answer.—The use of the ‘‘no protest”’ slip is very common among bank- 
ers, and by general custom it is understood to mean that the paper to which 
it is attached is not to be protested if dishonored. It is, by general usage, an 
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explicit direction to that effect ; and in the absence of a contrary instruction 
in the letter of advice, the bank receiving a check with such a slip attached 
should not protest the same. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: GREENVILLE, Ala., December 17, 1900. 
Str: Please give us your opinion through the columns of your valued journal, on the 
term “ with exchange,”’ when appearing as follows: 


** $1,086.75 GREENVILLE, Ala., September 5, 1900. 


November 15, after date, we promise to pay to the order of 
one thousand eighty-six and , dollars, with ee > anes received, at Bank of Green- 


ville, Ala. gne 


We received the above note from a distant correspondent for collection and returns in 
New York exchange. The maker, at maturity, tendered us a check on a local bank here for 
the $1,086,75. When we asked for exchange he stated that the check was exchange within the 
meaning of the term, inasmuch as the note was payable here, but that he would give us 
a egemery exchange if we preferred it, and that we had no right to demand the price of 
New York exchange, inasmuch as there was no stipulation as to the character of the ex- 
change. He therefore declined to pay exchange, and we charged our correspondent for mak- 
ing returns in New York exchange. Our correspondent from whom we received the note in- 
sists that the maker should have paid for New York exchange. We are inclined to think that 
the maker had the option of paying cash or tendering exchange upon any point, and we took 
this ee with our correspondent. He, however, can not agree with us, and we shall very 
much appreciate your opinion on the point. J. F. JOHNSON, President. 


Answer.—The terms ‘‘ with exchange” as they appear on the face of the 
instrument, are ambiguous. Had the note been dated in New York, instead 
of at Greenville, then the proper construction would seem to be that it was 
exchange on New York that was intended. But asthe instrument is dated 
at the place where it is payable the meaning cannot be ascertained from the 
paper itself ; but the words (if not wholly void from uncertainty) must be in- 
terpreted in the light of the circumstances surrounding the parties at the time 
the instrument was executed and delivered. This would be the rule applied 
in an action between the holder and the maker, where the court or jury, as 
the case might be, could be apprised of all these facts. But a collecting bank 
would have no way of thus ascertaining what the parties intended, and, in 
the absence of instructions, would discharge its full duty by accepting pay- 
ment without exchange. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MAQUOKETA, Iowa, December 19, 1900. 


Sir: I should like to have your opinion upon acase just decided in the courts here in 
which a jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiff. The plaintiff, a woman, instructs her 
attorney to receive a sum of money ($669.84) and deposit it in the bank for her. After the 
payment had been made this attorney has the money pinned in his inside vest pocket and 
started for the bank. Upon his arrival there the money is passed into the Cashier who counts 
it and finds $569.84; the Cashier makes out a certificate of deposit for that amount and it is 
accepted and taken away. Now, after ten days the depositor returns and claims that the 
certificate of deposit is $100 less than the amount he handed in, and threatens to bring suit if 
that amount is not given him. When the case came to trial there were but three witnesses— 
the Cashier of the bank, the depositor and his office boy. The latter testified that on theday 
of the deposit he heard his employer call by telephone for the bank and say that he would be 
down there right away with $669.84; this the depositor also swears he did, but this is contra- 
dicted by the Cashier. The bank then produced its books in court to show that the entries 


were properly made of that, or any amount over. The jury remained out five hours. 
JOHN L. SLOANE, Cashier. 


Answer.—This is a question of fact, which it was exclusively the province 
of the jury to determine. But it is very questionable whether it was proper 
to admit the testimony of the office boy as to the statement made over the 
telephone by his employer that he would be down to the bank with $669.84. 
This was nothing more than a man’s declaration of what he intended to do, 
and is not competent evidence of what he did do. Unless this testimony was 
rendered admissible by other evidence brought out by the bank, we think it 
was legal error to admit it, and unless this error was cured in some way, the 
bank, if it interposed a proper objection and exceptions, is, we think, entitled 
to a new trial. 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD’S MONETARY PROGRESS. 





BANKING INSTITUTIONS OF SALVADOR. 


The ‘‘ Diario del Salvador” of recent date contains an interesting article 
entitled ‘‘The Banks of Salvador.”’ 

From this article it appears that the banks of that Republic are in a pros- 
perous condition, the volume of their business having increased considerably 
during the past year. The profits realized during this period were also satis- 
factory, and never before have the financial institutions of the nation enjoyed 
the confidence of the people to a greater extent or attained more real pros- 
perity. Take, for example, the transactions of the four principal banks of 
the country for the first half of 1900. The Salvadorian Bank was established 
in 1885 with $6,000,000 authorized capital, of which $4,200,000 was subscribed 
and $2,520,000 paid in. The financial statement of this institution, embrac- 
ing the period covering the six months ending June 30, 1900, shows that it has 
a reserve fund of $887,346.40, and bank notes in circulation amounting to 
$526,999. The net profits for the half-year mentioned were $44,346.44, or a 
dividend of $10 a share. 

The Occidental Bank, founded in 1890 with an authorized capital of 
$2,000,000, of which amount one-half has been paid in, has a reserve fund of 
$151,000. This institution has bank notes in circulation to the amount of 
$359,833, and its net profits during the first half of 1900 were $21,103. 

The Agricultural Commercial Bank was founded in 1895, with an author- 
ized capital of $5,000,000. Two million and fifty thousand dollars of this 
amount was subscribed, of which $922,500 has been paid in. The reserve 
fund of this bank is $26,000, and its notes in circulation amount to $120,600. 
The net dividend for the first half of 1900 was $20,500. 

The branch of the London Bank, according to its balance sheet of Sep- 
tember 13, has a capital of $500,000, a reserve fund of $339,586, and bank 
notes in circulation to the amount of $385,570. At that time it had on hand 
in coin and notes of other banks $567,110, its real estate was valued at $167,- 
966, and its other securities amounted to $42,744. 


LIQUIDATION OF THE CHEQUE BANK. 


After a somewhat precarious existence, the Cheque Bank, of London, has 
decided to go into liquidation. Its principal business was intended to be the is- 
sue ofchecks or drafts against deposits to circulate much the same as money. 
The directors say that the competition of other banks and the post office, and 
numerous forgeries, have made a continuance of profitable business impossi- 
ble. Some objection was made to the business of the bank on the ground 
that it practically issued notes, though not permitted to do so legally. 


Cost OF THE WAR IN SouTtH AFRICA. 


The supplementary war expenditure for £16,500,000 recently authorized 
by Parliament, raises the total direct cost of the South African war to £85,- 
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423,000 ($427,115,000), and the permission given to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to raise new loans for £11,000,000 means that the war will be paid 
for as to £66,140,000 by loans, as to £14,551,000 by revenue, and as to £4,640,- 
000 by the suspension of the sinking fund. It is expected that the subjugated 
provinces will be made to pay a large part of the military expense, but reve- 
nues from this source can hardly be made available for some time. 


NEW AMERICAN BANK IN HOLLAND. 


An American bank was recently organized at Rotterdam, with a capital of 
20,000,000 florins (about $8,000,000), of which 6,000,000 florins are paid up. 
The institution has for its aim the advancement of American trade, and will 
be called the Deposit en Administratie Bank. 

Such banking enterprises as are established by American initiative in for- 
eign countries must be launched without authority from the Federal Govern- 
ment, as the National Banking Act does not permit branch banks at home or 
abroad, and so far Congress has refused to charter an international banking 
institution, though a bill with that object in view has been up for considera- 
tion several times in recent years. 


FINANCIAL DISTURBANCES AT BERLIN. 


Regarding the recent difficulties of some of the German land mortgage 
banks, the London “‘ Statist” of December 15 says that these banks have 
been established on the same principle as the French Crédit Foncier. Their 
business is to lend on houses and lands, and properly speaking, they ought 
not themselves to deal in real property. They do not directly advance the 
money required, but they give their own bonds to the borrowers, who dispose 
of them as best they can upon the Stock Exchange, the profit to the mortgage 
banks being the difference between the interest they pay on their own bonds 
so advanced and the interest they receive from the owners of houses and lands 
mortgaged to them. But two in particular—the Preussische Hypotheken 
Actien Bank and the Deutsche Grundschuld Bank—are alleged to have formed 
other companies for the purpose of speculating in landed property. It is 
further asserted that some of the directors were personally interested in these 
operations. When the official investigation into the affairs of the two banks 
above mentioned was ordered, the holders of their bonds naturally became 
alarmed, and they rushed to sell as quickly as they could. The holders of 
bonds of other banks were infected with the fear, and the selling of the bonds 
of mortgage banks, which are believed to have been excellently managed, 
and to be perfectly sound, has been going on on a large scale. The banks are 
in the habit of buying up their bonds when offered, and it is said that one 
single institution has since the panic began redeemed £800,000 worth of its 
bonds. Some of the banks, however, have found it impossible to go on buy- 
ing at the rate at which the bonds are being offered, and this has increased 
the general apprehension. That, of course, brought into danger institutions 
which are in good eredit. For if blind fear were to spread, it would be im- 
possible for even the strongest banks unaided to buy up their own bonds as 
fast as they were offered. In consequence, the leading banks in Berlin have 
combined to stop the alarm by providing funds to pay the January coupons 
on the bonds. 

Little doubt is entertained amongst the best informed in Berlin that the 
combination of bankers will be able to stop the panic and to prevent heavy 
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losses occurring outside the two or three banks which notoriously have en- 
gaged in unsound business. Fortunately the Imperial Bank is much stronger 
than it was at this time last year. It holds some $17,500,000 more cash, and 
has only $500,000 more notes in circulation. Hence the excess note circula- 
tion on December 7 was only $555,000, as against $17,550,000 last year. 


GOLD PRODUCTION AND BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 


On January 1, 1901, ‘‘ The Commonwealth of Australia” took its place 
among the nations of the world. For although nominally a dependency of 
Great Britain, the Australian colonies are practically sovereign. The new 
federation comprises New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queens- 
land, Tasmania and Western Australia, and has an area of 2,972,906 square 
miles and a population of over 3,000,000. 

One of the problems to engage the early attention of the legislative body 
will be the creation of a Federal banking system, and already the matter is 
being discussed by the financial publications of the country, opinion seeming 
to favor the erection of a strong central bank as the nucleus of the banking 
and note system. A gold production of 3,111,989 ounces is reported for the 
first nine months of 1900, which is a slight decrease compared with the same 
period in 1899. ‘‘The Review,’ published at Melbourne, estimates the 
probable output for 1900 at $62,500,000. 


INCREASE OF BANKING DEPOSITS AND COMMERCE IN JAPAN. 
Deposits in the associated banks of Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Magoya, Yoko- 
hama and Kobe, Japan, rose from $81,300,000 in January, 1899, to $121,450, - 
000 in May, 1900. Not only has there been a marked gain in bank deposits, 
but in nearly all other lines of business, as may be seen from a review of an 
article by Mr. Sakatani, of the Finance Department, published in a recent 
number of the “‘ Japan-American Journal: ”’ 


1893. 1899. 

Tons. Tons. 
Freight traffic over State railways.........ccccccceececees 4,090,000 11,000,000 
Tc dn chet sucededucncedecedbendecssceetsuses 200,000 700,000 
Number. Number. 
IIRL, 1d sd se euinnsuginkieeeasbeneatennnt 13,000,000 31,000,000 
ee i cc eee ccecuseecienseieoanns 320,000,000 610,000,000 

Yen. Yen 

i i i lea 1703000,000 430,000,000 
Advances by the Bank of Japan......... cccccccccccsvece 50,000,000 *150,000,000 
ei ti lp Ta OEE IE ION ER 200,000,000 1,700,000,000 
Shares of capital companies,.......ccccccccccscccccccccecs 230,000,000 900,000,000 





* Maximum amount at one time for the respective years. 
PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1900. 


George E. Roberts, the Director of the Mint, recently made public his pre- 
liminary estimate of the production of gold and silver in the United States 
during the calendar year 1900. The aggregate of gold is given as 3,837,213 
fine ounces, valued at $79,322,281, and of silver 59,610,543 fine ounces, which, 
at the approximate average price of sixty-one cents for the year, makes the 
value $36,362,431. During the calendar year 1899 the gold production was 
$71,053,400 and the silver production 54,764,500 fine ounces. 

The Nome gold and silver production for 1900 is given as $5,100,000, and 
that of the Klondike, which includes both the American and Canadian fields, 
$22,287,566. 

Colorado leads all other States, both in gold and silver, the value of the 
former being $28,500,000 and the latter $20,292,000. 

















THE REAL NAPOLEON AND A NAPOLEON OF 
FINANCE. 





During the French Revolution the National Assembly was responsible for some 
radical changes in the public debt and financial methods of the Government. The 
confiscation of an immense amount of landed property belonging to the church sug- 
gested the idea of making it the basis for the issue of paper money. The assignats, 
so often used as an awful example by the defenders of honest money, were the con- 
sequence, As the Revolution progressed and involved France in wars with her 
neighbors, the difficulty of supplying means to support armies increased, until when 
Napoleon became First Consul it was difficult to find money enough in the Treasury 
to equip a courier, and credit was utterly extinct. The Government had also regu- 
lated the public debt by compelling the holders to surrender all their titles and 
evidences under penalty of repudiation. In return for this surrender the amount 
and ownership of the claim were inscribed in what was called the great book of the 
French debt. The right to receive the principal of the debt was forever abrogated. 
The interest was fixed at a uniform rate of five percent. This interest had for many 
years been paid in assignats and mandats, but the value of this paper sinking to 
nothing, at the beginning of Napoleon’s reign they were paid in certificates of arrear- 
age, which received their value from the fact that they could be used to pay taxes 
and other public dues. Civil servants and soldiers went without pay. The armies 
were provisioned by taking supplies wherever found, for which receipts were given, 
having also a certain value for making payments. The contractors who supplied 
other material to the armies received orders on the Treasury, which entitled them 
to the first money received, and consequently they were generally able to get their 
hands on such actual cash as did happen to stray into the Treasury. In addition 
there were orders issued on the public lands, which could be used in purchase of 
portions of these domains. ‘The possessors of real money, not knowing whom to trust, 
had concealed it, so that such exchange as there was was carried on either with 
the certificates of indebtedness of various kinds issued by the Treasury or with land 
warrants. It is evident that in the dearth of specie those who controlled the supply. 
had a great advantage in dealing in these various Government certificates. They 
could buy them at very low rates from the distressed and necessitous people who 
took them of the Government, and employed them at par in meeting the taxes and 
requisitions of the Government. Speculation in these various forms of indebtedness 
became very wild, and when a more regular order of things was established by the 
Consulate, the rise in price of these securities was the foundation of many fortunes. 

The financiers of the United States have never been called upon to meet so 
frightful a state of monetary and economic affairs as existed in France, when Napo- 
leon became First Consul. The funding of the Revolutionary debt by Hamilton has 
been regarded as a great feat, but the conditions were not unfavorable, the Colonies 
had been recuperating for nearly ten years from the ravages of the war, their strength 
had been increased a thousand fold by the union of 1789, taxation was light, and 
there was no disproportion between the strength of the country and the expenditure 
of the Government. Moreover, there was no scarcity of specie, and there were sev- 
eral banks whose notes were good as specie. The finances of the United States were 
no doubt in very bad condition during the War of 1812. The State banks had sus- 
pended specie payment, their bills were at a discount, so were the exchequer or 
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Treasury notes issued by the Government. The loans of the Government could only 
be placed below par. But there was still money to be had, specie was above ground, 
and could be obtained. ‘Taxation did not press heavily in a new country. In fact, 
as the monetary situation of that period is examined in retrospect, the material diffi - 
culties then existing seem to be much less than the difficulties which arose from the 
lack of knowledge and courage to guide things aright. Ignorance of finance on the 
part of the people of the United States and their leaders has had more to do with 
the monetary troubles of the country, throughout the whole course of its history, 
than any deficiency of means ready to the hand of those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of guiding the finances of the nation. This ignorance has fostered a con- 
tempt of the tried and proved methods which produce monetary prosperity under 
adverse circumstances, and this contempt has been enhanced by the fact that cir- 
cumstances have been too favorable, and have always been propitious enough to 
insure the country from the results of the most stupid financial mismanagement. If 
some of our statesmen who are considered to have been in their day men learned 
and experienced in monetary mysteries, had been placed face to face with a situation 
such as existed in France in the year 1800, it is possible they might have risen to 
the occasion. 

However that may be, the First Consul proved equal to it. Many of the ordi- 
nary taxes had been lightened ostensibly in favor of the poor by the different assem - 
blies, during the Revolution, and an income tax substituted which was supposed to 
reach the rich. This last became very oppressive and vexatious and instead of pro- 
ducing revenue only led to the concealment of all resources. This tax was abrogated 
and other taxes on land and personal property laid in its place. The effect of the 
repeal of the income tax was so good that the bankers of Paris immediately produced 
and loaned to the Treasury 12,000,000 francs in specie, to be repaid out of first 
receipts. The greatest obstacle in the way of a new regime, was the various certifi- 
cates of indebtedness which were outstanding, which were receivable in payment of 
public dues. A modern financier or even an English financier of the year 1800 would 
have funded this floating debt, but Napoleon had a dislike to all loans and always 
used this device sparingly. The result he aimed at was the collection of the reve- 
nues in cash or its equivalent at as early a date as possible. Much routine prepara- 
tion had to be made before the taxes could be collected in an orderly and definite 
manner. Lists and assessments had to be made out, and there were many other 
inconveniences attendant upon the transfer from the old to the new management of 
affairs. Resources had to be obtained for immediate use. The loan from the bank- 
ers of Paris was a mere palliative. To meet the situation the receivers of taxes in 
the several departments were each required to give notes falling due from month to 
month for the whole estimated sum which he expected to receive from the direct 
taxes during the year. This gave a leeway of about four months on the average to 
the taxpayer. To secure the payment of the notes of the receiver of taxes, these 
officers were each obliged to give a security in cash, a sort of bond, before they 
could hold office. As they had the use of the money collected from taxes in the 
intervals before the maturity of their notes, the receivers’ position was a lucrative 
one. They could afford to give security much as the National banks of the United 
States can afford to secure the public moneys deposited with them. The money 
deposited by the receivers was kept as a common fund, from which any of the notes 
not paid at maturity at the office of the receiver who issued it, could be paid. This 
fund was analogous to the fund in legal-tender notes deposited with the United 
States Treasury by the National banks to retire their own notes. The fund con- 
tributed by the receivers was in fact used by the French Government exactly as 
the National bank redemption fund has been used by the United States Government, 
that is, it being found that a small part of it only was sufficient to meet the notes 
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presented from time to time for redemption, the remainder was at once available for 
the use of the Treasury. For the year 1800, it was calculated that the receivers 
would collect from direct taxes, as they were called, 300,000,000 francs. If it had 
not been that there were so many certificates of indebtedness outstanding, receivable 
for taxes, the receivers could have given notes payable in cash for this whole sum, 
but as they were liable to receive these certificates of indebtedness instead of cash, 
in payment of taxes, some calculation and provision had to be made. 

As has been explained, Napoleon did not care to refund this floating debt. The 
certificates of arrears of payment of interest on the public debt being definite in 
amount were continued on the old footing. The land warrants were refused further 
currency, and the holders were forced, as we would say, to locate their Jand. The 
holders of certificates of indebtedness for supplies, etc., were thrown into what we 
would style a court of claims which, as is usual, had sufficient inertia and patriot- 
ism to make their allowances with due regard to the necessities and conveniences of 
the Government. After making all deduction for the probable use of such certifi- 
cates as still remained acceptable for taxes, the notes of the receivers of taxes 
brought a very large sum into the hands of the Minister of Finance. These notes 
were available for discount. The instrument by which these notes could be turned 
into cash was also at this time brought into existence. 

The whole scheme of collection of taxes, of receivers’ notes, etc., was not new. 
It was really a revival of the plan followed under the kings, when the discounts 
were made by the great private bankers of Paris, often by the receivers of taxes 
themselves. Knowing the system, we may readily perceive how men like Fouquet 
and other gorgeous creatures described by Dumas acquired this wealth. The sys- 
tem itself was not a bad one, but it opened opportunities under careless masters for 
shave after shave and monopoly within monopoly. Specie was the real basis for an 
intricate system of discounts. Its importation was the monopoly of the superinten- 
dents of finance and tax receivers. It is not difficult to understand why the Captain- 
General of the Jesuits made chocolate caramels of his gold-bars when he brought the 
treasure of the order to France. Under Napoleon there was no danger of such 
abuses. To prevent them he instituted the Bank of France. The capital was at 
first 30,000,000 francs. It was intended to discount bills representing real transac- 
tions but not accommodation bills. It issued its notes without limit as long as they 
were redeemable in specie on demand. The Bank discounted the notes of the receiv- 
ers, and furnished what was very much needed—a safe paper money which at once 
filled the channels of circulation within the borders of France. The credit which at 
once followed these measures brought the specie of the country from its hiding 
places. The first statement of the Bank of France, of February, 1800, shows note- 
issues amounting to about twenty millions of francs. 

Although the improvement of the financial methods of the Government at once 
restored public and private credit, there were still many legacies left from the former 
regume which were unfavorable to continued prosperity. The public lands were a 
great field for speculation. The various forms of claims against the Government 
were another, and there was during the five years following a vast amount of spec- 
ulative enterprise, which ran to greater lengths, perhaps, because for so many years 
before capital had almost deserted the country. To take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered many mercantile companies sprang up. Among these was a com- 
pany called the United Merchants, of which a man named Ouvrard was the head. 
Gabriel Julien Ouvrard was born in 1770, and at this time was about thirty-five 
years old. He had made money as a contractor for naval construction, and had en- 
gaged with profit in all the speculation of the time. Associated with Ouvrard in 
the company were M. Desprez, who had charge of the discount department, and M. 
Vanderberghe, who superintended contracts for the supply of the army with pro- 
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visions. M. Ouvrard reserved a general direction of the entire business of the com- 
pany. 

Notwithstanding the creation of the Bank of France, its conservative ways of 
doing business seem to have prevented it from meeting the demands of the Govern- 
ment, especially when these demands were increased by Napoleon's preparations 
for the invasion of England, and for the war which he apprehended with the other 
powers of Europe. The preparations for the invasion of England included great 
expenditures on the French and Spanish fleets, which were intended to keep the 
English fleet occupied, and were finally defeated and dispersed at Trafalgar. Spain, 
at this time in alliance with France, had engaged to pay large sums to Napoleon. 
Spain, at that time still in the possession of Mexico and South America, was the 
source of the greater part of the specie received in Europe. The lack of specie was 
the chief difficulty encountered by the Bank of France in extending its accommoda- 
tions. It had imported quantities of dollars or pieces of eight from Spain, only to 
see them exported from France to meet bills incurred for the purchase of sugar, 
coffee and other colonial products. Previous to her isolation by the rest of 
Europe France had procured large amounts of these supplies from her own colonies 
and was on the whole a seller rather than a buyer. But the English blockade had 
changed all this. 

Ouvrard, a man of the type distinguished in modern times by the title of ‘‘ Na- 
poleon of Finance,” but rather in its best sense than in that in which it is now most 
commonly used, saw an opportunity for great and profitable negotiations. He cer- 
tainly obtained the confidence of M. Marbois, Napoleon’s Minister of the Treasury, 
who had immediate charge of the receipts and disbursements. It was the fashion 
after a crisis in monetary affairs had developed, to excuse M. Marbois and to say he 
had been deceived by a trusted clerk, etc., but it is evident to anyone that M. Mar. 
bois, finding the Bank of France unable to meet the demands for discount of the 
bills comprising the main resources of the Treasury, turned readily to so bold, so 
confident and really so able a manager as Ouvrard. As far as can be judged from 
the accounts of the time, he had the confidence not only of the Government and of 
business men generally, but also of the Bank of France itself. Spain had paid a 
subsidy promised to Napoleon in paper. The Treasury was having great difficulty 
in securing discounts to raise the necessary cash. Ordinary Government paper 
could only be discounted at nine per cent. per annum, and even at this rate with dif. 
ficulty. Marbois applied to Ouvrard to discount the notes of the Spanish subsidy, 
and the latter undertook the operation. His attention thus directed to Spain, Ouv- 
rard conceived the idea of utilizing the great resources in precious metals possessed 
by Spain as the sovereign of Mexico and Peru, and thus relieve the struggling 
money markets of France. He went to Spain and found the royal family in great 
distress. Yellow fever, dearth of provisions, combined with the demands of Napo- 
leon to aggravate the situation. Ouvrard came on the scene almost as an answer to 
their prayers to all the patron saints of the Spanish monarchy. He paid the subsi- 
dies for several years, he furnished the Court with ready money, he sent cargoes of 
wheat from France and broke up the local monopoly of grain, and finally provi- 
‘sioned the Spanish squadrons which were to act as the allies of Napoleon’s fleets. 
He did not do this without taking ample security, and in all that he did he was 
working directly in the intercst of Napoleon. He enabled the Spanish authorities 
to pay money which was needed by Napoleon. He enabled the Spanish fleet, which 
was no less needed, to sail. This should be marked now, because it will aid in judg- 
ing of the justice with which Ouvrard was subsequently treated by Napoleon. 

As security for these aids to Spain he obtained a concession of the exclusive 
privilege of exporting from the Spanish colonies to Europe dullars in silver or in 
_gold, which he was to account for to Spain at the rate of three francs, seventy-five 
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centimes. This allowed him a profit of twenty-five cents on each dollar of one hun- 
dred cents. The difficulties in the way of the safe transportation of these dollars 
were great indeed, but Ouvrard, with a genius far in advance of his contemporaries, 
conceived the plan of making these very difficulties serve him. 

The difficulty in obtaining specie was not peculiar to France, but it was felt in 
England also. The Bank of England had been compelled to suspend specie pay- 
ments on account of the export of the coin to pay subsidies on the Continent and to 
meet the expenses of her army and naval forces abroad. The English fleets block- 
aded all the seas, but they could not obtain the coveted supply of metal. Those 
who owned it would not risk it on the ocean. 

There were banking houses that had connections both in England and on the 
Continent, and Ouvrard’s proposal was for these houses to get the consent of the 
English Government to their importation of specie. His margin of twenty-five per 
cent. was sufficient to allow of a division of profit. He also contemplated the impor- 
tation of the Spanish specie into the United States, whence it could be exported in 
neutral American vessels, or used to purchase products and supplies which could be 
exported in the same way. The whole plan was feasible if time had been given, 
and was subsequently appropriated and carried out to some extent by Napoleon 
himself. 

If modern methods of communication had existed, it would have been easy to 
arrange matters in a few days or weeks that then took months to complete. The 
United Merchants were, however, very much pressed. The Treasury owed the com- 
pany thirty million francs, which it could secure only by securities that required 
time for liquidation. This sum was locked up. Then it had to pay the Treasury 
the Spanish subsidy of between forty and fifty millions of francs. It had also to 
pay for the other assistance rendered Spain. But it is evident that its interests were 
so connected with those of the French Treasury that the latter, impelled by its own 
necessities, could refuse the company nothing, and in fact, the Treasury could not 
get the notes turned in by the receivers of taxes cashed except through the United 
Merchants. The latter took the notes and discounted them with all sorts of capital- 
ists, often at usurious rates. The Bank of France discounted a part of these notes, 
and some of its council objected to the extent of the discounts made, but the general 
sense was that in helping the United Merchants the Bank was aiding the French 
Treasury. 

This was the situation before Napoleon started upon the campaign which termi- 
nated three months later at Austerlitz. The commercial interests of France might 
well have been alarmed at the outset of this campaign. England, Austria and 
Russia were combined against France, and Prussia was waiting to join the winner. 
Over four hundred thousand men were on the march against France. As a last 
straw, when Napoleon set out in September, he demanded that twelve millions in 
specie should be sent to him at Strasburgh and that ten millions more should be sent 
to Italy. The company with great difficulty complied with these demands. At this 
time no suspicion of the extent of the relations between the company and the French 
Treasury seems to have existed in the mind of Napoleon; or, what is more probable, 
is that he was aware of the whole business and did not look upon it as at all irregu- 
lar, which in fact it does not appear to have been. 

The root of the whole evil, if evil there was, lay in the extravagant expenditure 
attendant on the plans of the Emperor. These large expenditures caused a large 
deficit, which could only be met by drawing on the taxation of future years, since 
the Emperor was averse to loans. Future taxation could only be made available by 
the assistance of the largest capitalists. Ouvrard and his company were the largest 
capitalists in France. The Treasury was forced to turn tothem. That Napoleon 
knew of this connection is evident from the fact that Marbois himself had years 
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before represented to him the danger of using as bankers of the Government men to 
whom the Government were indebted, and Napoleon threatened at this time to arrest 
Ouvrard. Bourrienne, in his memoirs, records the following scene : 

‘‘Bourrienne,” said Napoleon in 1800, ‘‘my part is taken. I will cause M. 
Ouvrard to be arrested.” ‘‘ General,” replied the Secretary, ‘‘ have you any proofs 
against him?” ‘*Proofs? What are required? he is a contractor, ascoundrel. He 
must be made to disgorge. All of his tribe are villains. How do they make their 
fortunes? at the public expense. They have millions and display an insolent 
extravagance when the soldiers are without shoes or bread. I will bave no more 
of this.” . 

But Ouvrard was indispensable, or at least Napoleon in 1800 did not think the 
sponge full enough to squeeze. Napoleon was always willing to gain popularity at 
the expense of the contractors. Fancy Chase in 1861 using language of this style 
about the New York associated banks, or Cleveland in 1893 talking like this about 
the bond syndicate ! 

It is evident that the Treasury, the United Merchants and the Bank of France 
were all mixed up together. Napoleon distrusted this connection, and wrote to the 
Minister of Finance in September warning him against the danger of excessive issues 
of its notes by the Bank of France. However, the Minister of Finance did not inter- 
fere with the operations of M. Marbois, who was the Minister of the Treasury. 

The financial crisis arrived just before the battle of Austerlitz in December. M. 
Desprez and other Paris capitalists failed and M. Vanderberghe was with difficulty 
sustained by the greatest efforts of the Bank and the Treasury. M. Desprez, who 
had been engaged in securing discounts for the Treasury, had issued a species of 
bank note of his own to serve as money and a large part of his payments to the 
Treasury had been made in these bills. The news of the victory of Austerlitz had 
a great effect in dissipating the panic attendant on the financial crisis. Napoleon 
arrived in Paris January 26, 1801. He called before him M. Marbois, the Minister 
of the Treasury, and also Messrs. Ouvrard, Desprez and Vanderberghe. Marbois 
had a report drawn up which he began to read. Napoleon soon interrupted him, 
saying, ‘‘I see howitis. It was with the funds of the Treasury and those of the 
Bank that the Company of United Merchants calculated on providing supplies for 
France and Spain. And as Spain had nothing to give but promises of piastres, it is 
with the money of France that the wants of both countries have been supplied. 
Spain owed me a subsidy and it is I who have furnished her one. Now Messrs. 
Desprez, Vanderberghe and Ouvrard must give me up all they possess. Spain must 
pay me what she owes them, or I will shut those gentlemen up in Vincennes and 
send an army to Madrid.” 

This is a very clear and succinct summing up, but it is unfair in confusing the 
common use of money with its use in a banking sense. It is hard to tell where 
Napoleon’s supplies would have come from if the efforts of the men he denounced 
had not sustained the credit of the State. Desprez and Vanderberghe were so awed 
by the Emperor that they are said to have shed tears, but M. Ouvrard was calm and 
composed and urged upon the Emperor that he ought to be permitted to liquidate 
his own affairs, and that he could bring over larger sums from Mexico than had been 
advanced by France. 

An investigation made by those who were certainly not favorable to Ouvrard and 
his associates, ascertained the indebtedness of the United Merchants to the Treasury 
to be 141 millions of francs. The company owed twenty-three millions of francs to 
the receivers of taxes, they had outstanding seventy-three millions of their bank 
notes, they owed fourteen millions for drafts furnished them by the Treasury, M. 
Desprez was indebted personally seventeen millions, and last there was bad paper to 
the amount of fourteen millions, furnished by the company and held by the Treasury. 
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On the other hand, the Government owed the company forty millions for supplies 
furnished. Hope & Co. had obtained ten millions worth of the Spanish piastres and 
transmitted them to Paris. The company had other property to the extent of thirty 
millions, making eighty millions in all. The remaining sixty millions was covered 
by credits due to the company from Spain. This was subsequently paid, and the 
Government lost nothing by the company. 

It is in fact highly probable that if M. Ouvrard had been permitted to liquidate 
his own affairs there would have been a large margin of profit for himself and part- 
ners. The amount of specie which Ouvrard had secured from Spain, the right to 
export from the Spanish Colonies, was said to have been 272,000,000 francs. 

As examples in high finance the operations of Ouvrard excel those of any of his 
contemporaries. He was unfortunate in being obliged to deal with so tyrannical a 
ruler as Napoleon. The transition of the latter from Consul to Emperor, from ser- 
vant of the people to master, was so rapid that it was impossible to foresee the 
gigantic growth of his demands on the resources of France. In fact, Napoleon after 
having crushed the only man whose financial skill was equal if not superior to his 
own, was ever after his own Minister of Finance. Those who bore this title were in 
reality mere clerks. In fact, both in civil and military matters it was impossible for 
Napoleon to accept assistance from any who had original ideas. By degrees men 
of the first class refused to serve him, and his downfall was largely due to the inca- 
pacity of the subordinates on whom he was finally obliged to depend. 








KNOX’S HISTORY OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
OPINIONS AS TO THE MERITS OF THE WORK. 


NASHVILLE (Tenn.) AMERICAN: The History of Banking in the United States is 
the most comprehensive work of the kind ever published in thiscountry. * * * 
Mr. Knox was probably the best equipped man for this work that could have been 
found in the Union. He had made the subject one of intelligent and exhaustive 
study, und his position, first as Deputy Comptroller, then as Comptroller, a service 
altogether of seventeen years, gave him unusual oppcrtunities for storing his mind 
with those facts so necessary to the preparation of a work of such magnitude. 

A special feature of the work and one of more than local interest because of the 
participation in its preparation by John W. Faxon, of Chattanooga, is the space 
given to the history of State banking. * * * Without desiring to disparage the 
efforts of any other of the numerous financiers who contributed to the State banking 
section of the work, it may not be amiss to say that no more interesting chapter can 
be found in the book than that contributed by Mr. Faxon. Considering the meager- 
ness of the records from which he had to get much of his material, he has written a 
most excellent history of the State banking system of Tennessee. 


BuFFALO CourRIER: As a text-book and reference-book on finance its value is 
assured. 


MoRNING OREGONIAN (Portland): Knox’s History of Banking is invaluable to 
bankers and students of finance. 


PittspuRG Post: Anelaborate and careful History of Banking in the United 
States meets what may be called a want in banking and financial circles. Such a 
book is before us by the late John Jay Knox. * * * Asa whole the book is one 
that concerns men of affairs and especially all in the banking business. It gives the 
reasons for their existence and business pursuits as laid down in history. 


DETROIT TRIBUNE: The History contains much valuable information and is a 
most important addition to financial literature. It isa work well worth having. 










































ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 





FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1900. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 4, 1900. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report : 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, FiscaL YEAR 1900. 


The revenues of the Government from all sources (by warrants) for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1900, were $669,595,431. The expenditures for the same period were 
$590,068,371, showing a surplus of $79,527,060. 

In addition to the revenues collected during the year and the amounts received 
on the indebtedness of Pacific railroads, the cash in the Treasury was increased by 
the following sums: From subscriptions to the three per cent. ten-twenty bonds 
issued under authority of the act of June 13, 1898, for the Spanish war expenditures, 
$113,920, and from the issue of four per cent. bonds in liquidation of interest accrued 
on refunding certificates converted during the year, $1,490, making a total of 
$115,410. 

The securities redeemed on account of the sinking fund were as follows: 








II oc ccccceccestcnndnccince-scacesvenseqesccenccsccesses $2,418.25 
in 000 6.606006 0660000060600 06060600008 6000s 060neseseenend se 100.00 
COE TG OUEEE MAOEB so ccc cccccccccccccssccccccesccesscbecccecccecscose 1,710.00 
I I Fo 66 0.0.4600ndnrensesescsesenneseesoccasensennaseiens 220.00 
I Bik bbc kenccscecnescscecccvececacerscnesetiosseccewescs 100.00 
I SF er Oe BI, Feit hese viiccecctdcccecsccveccsscccesesseccusces 500.00 
Bovem-Chirties Of 1006 amd 1B... .ccccccccccceseccccccccccccccescces eeecces 750.00 
Bunded loam OF IGGL, CAMS... .cccccccccccccccccccccesccscccccccscovcccccece 300.00 
Ry I e I GE cicndncccsccseessncceeesessncesncocseeeesscoeese 36,600.00 
Funded loan of 1891, continued at two per CeENt........ccceccccceccveecs 3,384,650.00 
ey CEE PIII on occcccccccosvecsescesseesececcosescsovstesosces anes 669,503.00 
Bonds purchased— 
URGE DE iciccedacens e0ceésneceseonseaeosces $14,310,350.00 
I Beiiddcddcnconcecoccvcecncsccesesevesoeseesses 4,990,300.00 
—— ———._ 19,300,650.00 
Premium on bonds purchased— ' 
NET Eb nsvednccnceccocvecnacssoeveseseneen $1,824,569.40 
EE  cidetidéhbdcedsendneneresieeanaeebaneennees 548,933.00 
2,378,502.40 
Premium on bonds exchanged— 
Be NE CN diincccisccecccccconncenceesesessenses $22,071,956.35 
NE i icvntcncendtecsdceeneebsscosenseseesesssaine 4,736,486.72 
BS FN 60 coc ndccctencescnccccecesccscsccosees 3,965, 109.34 
— ————_ 0,773 ,552.14 
iccvdccdvccusccdcesescsosecenswesdteccnccvestanncoqssaceenedassas $56,544,556.06 


As compared with the fiscal year 1899, the receipts for 1900 increased $58,613, - 
426.83. There was a decrease of $117,358,388.14 in expenditures. 

The revenues of the Government for the current year are estimated upon the 
basis of existing laws at $687,773,253.92. The expenditures for the same period are 
estimated at $607,773,253.92 ; or a surplus of $80,000,000. It is estimated that upon 
the basis of existing laws the revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 1902 
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will be $716,638,042. The estimates of appropriations for the same period, as sub- 
mitted by the several executive departments and offices, are (exclusive of sinking 
fund, $690,374,804.24 ; or an estimated surplus of $26,258, 237.76. 





OPERATIONS OF THE TREASURY. 


The Treasurer calls attention to the marked irregularity in the receipts and 
expenditures, pointing out that while in July, 1899, there was a deficiency of $8,- 
506,832, in June, 1900, a surplus of $17,895,158 was realized. The greatest differ- 
ence between income and outgo on any one day was $4,047,396 in favor of the 
Treasury. The corresponding maximum deficiency was $2,318,621. In the face of 
such wide fluctuations the necessity for ample available reserves is apparent, and 
the Treasurer names $50,000,000 as a proper sum to keep in the Government vaults. 

Promptly on the passage of the act of March 14, 1900, there were transferred to 
the divisions of issue and redemption the records and accounts relating to the issue 
and redemption of the Government notes and certificates. Up to October 1 the total 
redemptions in gold from the new reserve fund of $150,000,000 were $22,530,854 in 
United States notes and $3,594,708 in Treasury notes. The sums drawn from the 
reserve have been daily restored from the gold in the general fund. Exclusive of 
that reserve, the assets and liabilities of the new divisions were $723,062,283 on the 
day of their creation, $723,544,179 on June 30, and $740,965,679 on November 1. 

Comparison of the state of the Treasury shows an increase of $24,887,093, in the 
available cash balance, exclusive of the reserve of $150,000,000, for the year. The 
cash actually in the vaults of the Treasury, as distinguished from the deposits in 
banks and other assets not consisting of money, increased by $6,621,398. The most 
notable increase was in the smaller denominations of paper currency, which are in 
demand for moving the crops. Of these, the Treasury held $14,062,172 more than 
last year. The excess of assets over current liabilities was, on June 30, $49,723,017 
in 1899, and $50,327,501 in 1900. 

As the resources of the Treasury became greater than its immediate needs, a 
series of measures were adopted for restoring the surplus to the uses of business. 
After September 18, 1899, interest due October 1 was paid in advance of maturity to 
the amount of $3,208,027. From October 10, in like manner, anticipation was made 
of $916,038, due November 1, and after December 15, of $3,398,504, due January 1. 
An offer made on October 10 to prepay all interest accruing to July 1, 1900, at a 
rebate of two-tenths of one per cent. a month, was accepted to the amount of $2,- 
229,191, on which the rebate was $21,101. On November 15 a proposal was made 
to purchase $25,000,000 of the four and five per cent. bonds due in 1904 and 1907 at 
a fixed price. This was responded to by offers to the amount of $19,300,650 of 
principal, on which the premium was $2,373,502.40. Notice was given May 18, 
1900, for the payment of the $25,364,500 outstanding two per cent. bonds redeem- 
able at the option of the Government, and by November 1 all but $2,255,000 of them 
were retired. The conversion of threes, fours and fives into the new two per cent. 
consols of 1930, provided for by the act of March 14, 1900, amounted by June 30 to 
$307,125,850 of principal, and by November 1 to $345,530,750. To the latter date 
payment for excess of value was made out of the Treasury for $34,338,342, and the 
net saving to the Government was $8,685,618. 

In the year ended September 30, 1900, notes and certificates of the value of $523,- 
192,000 were impressed with the seal of the Department and prepared for issue, as 
against’ $362,412,000 in the twelve months preceding. A largely increased share of 
the new<currency was of the denominations of $20 and under. The redemptions of 
worn paperzmoney in thefsame periods were $303,219,824 in 1900 and $255,027,980 
in 1899. 

The authority to increase the issue of subsidiary silver coin to $100,000,000, which 
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was granted by the act of March 14, 1900, has been a convenience both to the Treas- 
ury and to the people. The Department, through the Mint, has been enabled to 
supply all demands for them, and their circulation increased by October 1, 1900, to 
$79,432,193. 

Corns AND COINAGE. 


The receipts and deposits of bullion at mints and assay offices, including redepos. 
its, aggregated $238,755,736, of which $203,553,813 was gold and $35,201,922 silver. 
Silver bullion purchased under the provisions of Section 3526, Revised Statutes, 
for coinage of susidiary silver aggregated 1,290,055 standard ounces, costing $908,868. 
The coinage executed during the fiscal year was: 





Gold COSTES HSHHEHHEHHHEETESEEEEHEEE THESES ESTE HEHHEEEHEEESESETHEEEETEHEEES HEHEHE EEEES $107, 937, 110.00: 
Pd: citnianbadacesnedeseracudecesedenbseceoesacenaeedestieanendn 18,244, 984.00: 
SIL niin cick ma eeed ieee emeneeedekheetenmmnbenuae 12,876,849.15. 
tpidseddidébeundeddtédeenennienedeianteedanintibabeenninkbneiane 2,243,017.21 

Pl aNidddintdtanecdsisahibendddraensmeciabidenediinEiatin $141,301,960.36 


There were coined 50,000 Lafayette souvenir silver dollars, which are not included 
in the above coinage of silver dollars. The silver dollars coined were from bullion 
purchased under the act of July 14, 1890. The total coinage of silver dollars from 
bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, from August 13, 1890, to July 1, 
1900, was $115,250,950, containing 99,043,785 standard ounces, costing $83,963,270, 
giving a seigniorage of $31,287,679. 

In addition to the above coinage, there were manufactured at the mint at Phila- 
delphia for the Government of Costa Rica 320,000 gold pieces, of various denomina- 
tions, of the value of $1,396,050. 

Uncurrent gold coins of the face value of $1,401,454 and mutilated silver coins 
of the face value of $5,261,070 were received. 

This represents in new gold coin $1,389,096, and in new subsidiary silver coin 
$4,960,070. 

Of the subsidiary silver coinage $4,765,512 was coined from worn and uncurrent 
silver coin transferred from the Treasury for recoinage, $8,111,336 from silver pur- 
chased for subsidiary silver coinage and from silver purchased under the act of July 
14, 1890, on which the seigniorage was $3,008,428. 

The balances of silver bullion on hand at the mints and assay offices of the United 
States for the coinage of silver dollars, subsidiary silver coins, and for payment of 
deposits of silver bullion in fine bars, July 1, 1900, was: 


ITEMS. Standard ounces. Cost. 
Purchased under act of July 14, 1890...........seseeceeees 83,268,054.02 $67,806,388.21 
For subsidiary silver coinage at mints and assay offices. 345,471.42 340,925.77 
At United States assay office, New York, for payment : 
on iccrcscadcscceccbncetasebssnses 127,165.52 77,248.33 


WO iiescescrvedvocscssceccvcccevecounseqsensenesseesace 83,740,690.96  $68,224,562.31 


Including the balances on hand at the mints July 1, 1878, the net seigniorage on 
the coinage of silver from that date to June 30, 1900, was $102,275, 480. 








SILVER QUOTATIONS. 


The highest quotation in the London market for silver 0.925 fine during the fiscal 
year was 28 9-16 pence, equal to $0.62612 in United States money, per ounce fine. 
The lowest quotation was 265g pence, equivalent to $0.58365. The average price 
for the fiscal year was 273¢ pence, equivalent to $0.60017. The bullion value of the 
United States standard dollar, at the highest price for the year, was $0.48426, and 
the lowest, $0.45141, and at the average price, $0.46419. The commercial ratio of 
gold to silver at the average price was 1 to 34.44. The number of grains of pure 
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silver at the average price that could be purchased with a United States silver dollar 
was 799.77, equivalent to 124 fine ounces. 






IMPORTS AND Exports OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 
The net exports of gold during the fiscal year were $3,693,575, as against the net 
imports of $51,429,099 for the fiscal year 1899. The net silver exports were 
$21,455,978, as against $25,534,817 for the previous fiscal year. 


UsE oF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

The value of gold and silver consumed in the industrial arts by the United States 
during the calendar year 1899 was: Gold $17,847,178; silver, coining value, 
$15,677,663—a total of $33,524,841. 

There were consumed in new material, in the manufacture of bars, gold $15,112,- 
193 ; silver, $13,630,079. 

The amount of new material consumed in the industrial arts in the world was: 
Gold, $72,658,500, and silver, coining value, $52,990,500. 


METALLIC STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The total metallic stock in the United States on July 1, 1900, was: Gold, $1,034, - 
439,264; silver, $647,371,030. 
PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The estimated production of the precious metals in the United States during the 
calendar year 1899 was: 






















Fine Commercial Coining 
METALS. ounces. value. value. 
Dl itpieteeindetinanidebioeiebaknesbanenene 3,437,210 $71,053,400 $71,053,400 






PPTTTTTITITITITITTTT TITTLE Tee 54,764,500 32,858,700 70,806,626 








WoRLD’s COINAGE. 
The total coinage of gold and silver by the various countries of the world during 
the calendar year 1899 was: Gold, $466,110,614; silver, $166,226,964—a total of 


$632, 337,578. 
The total metallic stock and uncovered paper in the world, as estimated on Janu- 


ary 1, 1900, was: 









iiss écbcdesecdineeetnesenneatanenaeeonnbedaes a6nekeddassdoecdéeenene $4,841,000,000 
a tine ecient ones ti dmegdeeetousenseenesdedeses 2,892,600,000 
a is aie die ee kaddiienekdsesbaodededieesedeoddadns 926,300,000 


























sp cn eaceneeoneneensedetessusvesedensebecoasess 
i . . cccccudeaninguahseneeoenensisadeteneenteddeedaseecosne 2,960,100,000 
SI isin cgunicehdimihdaibesedeneadeedeseeaseneesedoosensootese $11,620,000,000 


Pusuic Moneys. 


The monetary transactions of the Government have been conducted through the 
Treasurer of the United States, nine sub-treasury officers, and 444 National bank 
depositaries. The amount of public moneys held by the bank depositaries on June 
30, 1900, including funds to the credit of the Treasurer’s general account and United 
States disbursing officers, was $98,736,806, an increase since June 80, 1899, in amount 
of holdings of $22,453,151. Of the bank depositaries, nearly 240 were specially 
designated to hold funds deposited therewith temporarily, and the balances held 
therein will be reduced gradually as the moneys are needed for current disbursements. 

After the removal of the deposits from the Bank of the United States in 1833, 
local institutions were used for this purpose. Upon the establishment of the 
National bank system, depositaries were selected from its members, and have been 
used as the convenience of the Department and the surplus funds would permit. 
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The largest deposits ever held by National banks at the end of a month were 
$279,544,645, in June, 1879, when the net cash balance of the Treasury was $475,- 
663,096. In August of that year these deposits fell to $97,090,074, and at the end of 
June, 1882, were $11,258,965. From that minimum the deposits in the National 
banks varied with the differences between receipts and expenditures, reaching 
$95,014,970 at the end of October, 1898. Deposits include receipts from internal 
revenue, post offices, public lands, and miscellaneous sources ; but the chief additions 
since the loan of 1898 was placed have been from its proceeds, as the war with Spain 
called for less outlay than had in caution been provided for. Thus without incon- 
venience to the Treasury, and to the great advantage of general business needs, 
public moneys were kept on deposit in National banks until the maximum of $108,- 
598,610 was reached February 10, 1900, in addition to $5,496,267 to the credit of 
disbursing officers. 

For these funds the Treasury held as security United States bonds for the full 
sum at par for fours and fives, with a margin of five per cent, on threes and ten per 
cent. ontwos. No guaranty for moneys could be more safe and certain. The bonds 
so pledged, when they were highest, were: 


Rateof To secure pub- 
ys 


TITLE OF LOAN. interest. lic moneys. 





Funded loan of 1891, continued..........ccssccccccccccscccces 2 $2,007,500 
ee SS ci ccccndcanssecasedesecedessseseencseens 3.65 485,000 
I GE, BON GE Biter nc cc cccccnecescccecedoccscocccées 3 31,932,080 
st te niaiain ia iealibiitiiiamndiniid 4 47,039,650 
Se 4 13,756,450 
TT titi celine eeronrekninceanbiuebieieaenneniemenie 5 15,997,000 

i) ditiendiidieetes eeeneiniddnemeaanheinemaiaise:. whee $111,217,680 


In every State except Mississippi and Nevada, and in every Territory except 
Arizona and the Indian Territory, depositaries were designated. While the surplus 
permitted, every applicant, wherever located, offering the necessary bonds received 
the share of deposits desired. 

These depositary funds are available for the use of the Government as the con- 
venience of the Treasury may demand. In order to meet the payment for the 
funded loan of 1891, called May 18, 1900, notices as follows were served on the 
banks, asking for the transfer to the sub-treasuries of a percentage of the funds held 
by them: On May 23, for the transfer of $4,941,900 on or before June 5; on June 7, 
for the transfer of $4,966,000 on or before June 26, and again on June 27, for the 
transfer of $4,945,800 on or before July 16. These funds all reached the sub-treas- 
uries at or before the times fixed without the slightest default. 

The attention of Congress is called to the inconvenience of handling the public 
moneys in Hawaii and, prospectively, in Porto Rico, resulting from the provision in 
Section 5153, Revised Statutes, forbidding the deposit of receipts from customs in 
National bank depositaries. 

At present the collector of customs in Hawaii is obliged to send all moneys 
collected by him on account of duties on imports to the sub-Treasury at San 
Francisco, while public moneys required for use in Hawaii may, as a consequence, 
have to be transmitted by express or otherwise to the islands. Thus double expense, 
increased risk, and unnecessary delay in the public business may be and are occa- 
sioned. There seems to be good reason why customs receipts of Hawaii and other 
island points should be excepted from the provision of Section 5153, Revised 
Statutes, which requires the deposit of customs receipts in a sub-treasury. Liberty 
should be given to collectors of customs at the places indicated to deposit receipts 
with designated depositaries, as is now permitted by law in the case of collectors of 
internal revenue. 
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INCREASE IN THE CIRCULATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


The amount of outstanding circulation, by denominations, on March 13, the day 
prior to the passage of the financial act, and on October 31, 1900, was as follows: 
March 13, $254,026,230; October 31, $331,613, 268. 

From the foregoing statement it appears that there has been a growth in National 
bank-note circulation, from March 14 to October 31, of $77,597,038. This increase 
is probably no more than sufficient to keep pace with expanding trade. Under 
existing law, National banks are entitled to take out circulation to the full amount 
of their capital, which on October 31 was $632,502,395. There is no likelihood that 
this privilege will be availed of to the fullest extent. The antecedent requirement 
for the purchase and deposit of United States bonds acts through advance in price 
under increased demand to check automatically undue expansion of note issues. It 
may be here noted that with the two per cent. bonds at the present market price the 
net advantage to a bank in taking out circulation is one and five-hundredths of one 
per cent. per annum, as figured by the Actuary in this Department. The advantages 
to banks in taking circulation under the law, based upon other bond issues, are 
found to be as follows: 

On five per cent. bonds of 1904, a loss of substantially one-half of one per cent. 

On four per cent. bonds of 1907, a profit of substantially twelve-hundredths of 
one per cent. 

On three per cent. bonds of 1908, a profit of about three-tenths of one per cent. 

On four per cent. bonds of 1925, a profit of about fifteen-hundredths of one per 
cent. 

These figures show clearly enough that our currency system, under which the volume 
of circulating medium is more responsive to the market price of Government bonds than 
to the requirements of trade and industry, is not yet satisfactory. 


LOANS AND CURRENCY. 


The interest-bearing debt July 1, 1900, included unmatured United States bonds 
outstanding amounting to $1,023,448,390, there having been a reduction since July 
1, 1899, of $22,567,530. This was brought about by the purchase, under announce- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury on November 15, 1899, of four per cent. bonds, 
funded loan of 1907, amounting to $14,310,350, and five per cent. bonds, loan of 
1904, in the amount of $4,990,300. There were also redeemed, under the Secretary’s 
call of May 18, 1900, United States bonds of the funded loan of 1891, continued at 
two per cent., in the amount of $3,384,650. The total reduction in these three loans 
up to July 1, 1900, was $22,685,300, but the net reduction, as stated above, was 
$22,567,530, there having been issued during the fiscal year three per cent. bonds, 
loan of 1908-1918, amounting to $113,920, and $3,850 in four per cent. bonds, funded 
loan of 1907, in conversion of refunding certificates, of which $1,490 were issued in 
payment of accrued interest on said certificates. 

The call of May 18, 1900, was for the redemption of the bonds of the funded 
loan of 1891, continued at two per cent., the amount being $25,364,500, and August 
18, 1900, being fixed as the date of maturity. 

The amount of refunding certificates of the act of February 26, 1879, outstand- 
ing July 1, 1900, was $35,470. In the last annual report it was recommended that 
Congress limit the time within which such certificates may be converted into the 
four per cent. bonds, funded loan of 1907, but no action was taken. In view of the 
provisions of the act of March 14, 1900, under which the outstanding four per cent. 
bonds, funded loan of 1907, are exchangeable for the two per cent. bonds of the act 
of March 14, 1900, the above recommendation is renewed, as is also the recommenda- 
tion that the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to redeem in cash any of such 
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certificates on presentation, and to pay the accrued interest thereon to date of re- 
demption, 

The character of the interest-bearing debt outstanding July 1, 1900, is materially 
different from that outstanding July 1, 1899, owing to the issue of two per cent. 
bonds payable, principal and interest, in United States gold coin, under authority 
of the act of March 14, 1900, in exchange for certain classes of United States bonds 
outstanding bearing higher rates of interest. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Four great facts characterize the foreign?commerce of the fiscal year 1900: First, 
it exceeded that of any preceding year, and for the first time the grand total of im- 
ports and exports passed the two-billion-dollar mark ; second, manufacturers’ mater- 
ials formed a larger proportion of the imports than ever before ; third, manufactured 
goods formed a larger proportion of the exports than ever before; fourth, exports 
were larger than ever before, and were more widely distributed than in any preced- 
ing year. 

The imports of the year were $849,941,184, against $697,148,489 in 1899, an in- 
crease of $152,792,695. This large increase, however, is chiefly in manufacturers’ 
materials. The class ‘‘articles in a crude condition which enter into the various 
processes of domestic industry ” shows a growth of from $222,657,774 in 1899 to 
$302,426,746 in 1900, an increase of $79,768,972 ; and the class ‘‘ articles wholly or 
partially manufactured for use as material in the manufactures and mechanic arts” 
shows a growth from $60,664,183 in 1899 to $88,433,549 in 1900, an increase of 
$27,769,366. Thus more than two-thirds of the entire increase in importations was 
in manufacturers’ materials. On the other hand, the class ‘ articles manufactured 
ready for consumption” was but 15.17 per cent. of the total imports of 1900, against 
15.54 per cent. in 1899 and 21.09 per cent. in 1896. While manufacturers’ materials 
form a constantly increasing percentage of our imports, finished manufactures con- 
continue to form an increasing percentage of our rapidly growing exports. 

The total exports of the year were valued at $1,394,483,082, of which $1,370,- 
763,571 were of domestic production. Of this vast sum, manufactures formed 31.65 
per cent., against 28.21 per cent. in 1899, 23.14 per cent. in 1895, and 17.87 in 1890. 
The total exportation of manufactures during the year 1900 was $433,851,756, 
against $339,592,146 in 1899, an increase of nearly $100,000,000, or about twenty- 
eight per cent. Agricultural products also show a gratifying gain over 1899, the 
total for the year 1900 being $835,858,123, against $784,776,142 in 1899, while every 
other class—mining, forestry, fisheries and miscellaneous—also shows an increase in 
1900, as compared with the preceding year. 

Comparing imports of 1900 with those of 1890 by grand divisions, it appears that 
those from Europe and North America have slightly decreased ; those from South 
America show little change, while those from Asia and Oceania show a marked in- 
crease. Imports from Europe, which in 1890 amounted to $449,987,266, were in 
1900, $440,567,314, a decrease of 2.09 per cent.; from North America, in 1890, 
$148, 368,708, and in 1900, $130,032,754, a decrease of 12.36 per cent.; from South 
America, in 1890, $90,096,144, and in 1900, $93,667,108, an increase of four per 
cent. ; from Oceania, in 1890, $28,356,568, and in 1900, $34,611,108, an increase of 
21.9 per cent. ; from Asia, in 1890, $67,506,833, and in 1900, $139,842, 330, an increase 
of 107 per cent., and from Africa, in 1890, $3,321,477, and in 1900, $11,218,437, an 
increase of 237.7 per cent. | 

In exports, the growth of our trade with Africa, Asia, and Oceania also shows a 
corresponding increase. Our exports to Europe in 1890 were $683,736,397, and in 
1900 were $1,040,167,763, an increase of 50.6 per cent.; to North America, other than 
the United States, in 1890, $94,100,410, and in 1900, $187,594,625, an increase of 
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ninety-nine per cent.; to South America, in 1890, $38,752,648, and in 1900, $88,945,_ 
763, an increase of five per cent.; to Oceania, in 1890, $16,460,209, and in 1900, $48,- 
391,275, an increase of 163.6 per cent.; to Asia, in 1890, $19,696,820, and in 1900, 
$64,913,807, an increase of 229.6 per cent.; and to Africa, in 1890, $4,613,702, and in 
1900, $19,469,849, an increase of 322 per cent. 

Our commerce with the island territories which have been brought into closer 
relationship with the United States by the events of the past two years also shows a 
rapid growth, despite the fact that in Cuba and the Philippines production and con- 
sequently purchasing power have been partially interrupted by war conditions. 
Imports from Cuba, which in 1897 were $18,406,415, in 1900 were $31,371,704; from 
Porto Rico, in 1897, $2,181,024, and 1900, $3,075,648 ; from Hawaii, in 1897, $13,687,- 
799, and in 1900, $20,707,903 ; and from the Philippine Islands, in 1897, $4,383,740, 
and in 1900, $5,971,208, making the total for these four island divisions, in 1897, 
$38,658,978, and in 1900, $61,129,463, an increase of 58.1 per cent. in 1900 as com- 
pared with 1897. In exports, the increase is more rapid. 'To Cuba, the exports in 
1897 were $8,259,776, and in 1900, $26,513,400; to Porto Rico, in 1897, $1,988,888, 
and in 1900, $4,640,449; to Hawaii, in 1897, $4,690,075, and in 1900, $13,509,148 ; 
and to the Philippines, in 1897, $94,597, and in 1900, $2,640,449, making the total to 
the four island divisions, in 1897, $15,033,336, and in 1900, $47,303,446, an increase 
of 214.6 per cent. in 1900 as compared with 1897. 

The commerce with Porto Rico has shown especially rapid gains since May 1, 
1900, at which date the act of April 12, 1900, providing revenues and a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, went into effect. In the first five months of the operations of 
the act, extending from May 1 to October 1, the imports into the United States from 
Porto Rico were $3,316,334, compared with $2,040,739 in the corresponding months 
of the preceding year, and $1,219,128 in the corresponding months of 1897, in which 
year Porto Rico was under the Spanish flag ; while exports from the United States 
to the island in the five months under consideration were $2,807,909, against $1,378, - 
622 in the corresponding months of 1899, and $768,802 in the corresponding months 
of 1897, an increase of 265 per cent. over 1897. Commerce with the Hawaiian 
Islands showed a remarkable growth in the fiscal year 1900, the first year following 
the completion of annexation, the imports from the islands increasing from $17,831,- 
463 in 1899 to $20,707,903 in 1900, and the exports to the islands increasing from 
$9,305,470 in 1899 to $13,509,148 in 1900. 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The fact that the exports of merchandise constantly exceed the imports of mer- 
chandise and specie by several hundred millions of dollars annually has suggested 
an inquiry as to the method by which this vast trade balance in favor of the United 
States is settled. While a share of this is doubtless accounted for by freights, inter- 
est, and expenditures of Americans abroad, it is equally apparent that a considerable 
share must be represented by American securities returned to the United States, and 
that to this extent we are as a nation reducing our foreign indebtedness. 

A desire has been frequently expressed for the adoption of a plan by which these 
movements of securities can be measured and the methods of adjustment of the trade 
balance more accurately determined than at present. The question is now being - 
carefully considered by the Department, with a hope of arriving at a plan which 
will measure these movements without proving detrimental to the interests involved. 


REFUNDING THE PusBuLic DEBT. 


The act of March 14, 1900, contained a provision for the refunding of certain 
outstanding bonds, bearing interest at three per cent., four per cent., and five per 
cent., into two per cent. thirty-year bonds, payable, principal and interest, in United 
States gold coin of the present standard value. 
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Up to and including November 15, 1900, there were received for exchange $352, - 
083,450 of the three classes of bonds in question, and an equal amount of the two 
per cent. thirty-year bonds issued in their place. The saving in interest, the pre- 
mium paid, and the net saving resulting from refunding operations up to and 
including November 15, 1900, are set forth in the following table : 























Amount Saving in Premium Net 
CLASS OF Bowne. refunded. interest. paid. saving. 
Loan of 1908-1918 (three per cent.)......... $79,783,900 590,070 $4,499,055 $2,091,015 
Funded loan of 1907 (four per cent.)....... 212,221,900 458,364 24,545,744 5,912,620 
Loan of 1904 (five per cent.).............00. 60,077,650 6,701,624 5,877,207 824,417 
i Kdectincdévencctcenseesosesceneeis $352,083,450 | $43,750,058 | $34,922,006 $8,828,052 





NoTe.—The “saving in interest” is computed upon average dates of redemption, and 
may differ slightly from the actual saving. 


For a better understanding of the above tabulation, it may be well to explain that 
by the payment of $34,922,006, future payments of interest, which would have 
amounted to $43,750,058, have been anticipated, with a net and final saving of the 
difference, $8,828,052. 

Another effect of the operation is to reduce the charge upon the Treasury for the 
payment of interest from the dates of refunding to February 1, 1904, by the sum of 
about seven million dollars annually. From February 1, 1904, to July 1, 1907, the 
annual interest charge will be reduced by the sum of about five millions, and for the 
thirteen months ending August 1, 1908, by about one million. 

Of the $352,083,450 bonds surrendered for exchange, $244,046,150 were held by 
the Treasurer of the United States as security for circulation or public deposits in 
National banks. The remaining $108,037,300 bonds were surrendered by individuals 
and institutions other than National banks, but a considerable proportion of the two 
per cent. bonds issued in their place were eventually sold to National banking insti- 
tutions, and are now lodged with the Treasurer of the United States. The amount 
held November 15, 1900, as security for circulating notes of National banks was 
$272,779,100, and the amount held as security for public deposits in National bank 
depositaries was $52,565,350. 

As a result, there was left outstanding on November 15, 1900, of bonds admitted 
to the privilege of refunding by the act of March 14, the following: 





ee re ee I GE, CI GE iin ccc ccccccecosecccsies sicccecscsoseccoscsse $34,932,050 
Of the four per cent. loan of 1907... besndieeéeboensatasieeeanenosnabaie 333,125,700 
Of the three per cent. loan Of 190B-18.........ccccsccccccccccccccccccccccece 119,008,740 

ee $487,066,490 


On November 21 the Secretary gave public notice that refunding would be in- 
definitely suspended at the close of business on December 31, 1900. The considera. 
tions which induced this action may be briefly stated : 

First. Nine months will have elapsed since the passage of the refunding act. 
Thus the holders of bonds will have had abundant opportunity to make the ex- 
change authorized. 

Second. To leave the privilege open indefinitely is simply to give a continuing 
option to bondholders without any sufficient consideration to the Treasury. 

Third. It may be fairly assumed that with this privilege discontinued at the 
close of the year, refunding in the meantime will be stimulated, and that the total 
refunding to that date will approximate $400,000,000. 

Fourth. The sinking-fund law contemplates the retirement of the interest-bearing 
public debt, either by payment or purchase of substantially $50,000,000 per annum. 
Fifth. The refunding of $400,000,000 will leave outstanding and maturing 
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within the next eight years, say, $439,000,000, or an average of something more than 
$50,000,000 per year. 

The Secretary believes that the suspension of the refunding process will put the 
maturing debt under better conditions (the Government’s interest alone considered) 
either for purchase from time to time or for payment when due. 

It will, of course, remain open for the Department to resume refunding should 
the interests of the Government and the general conditions of finance make such a 
course desirable. 

REDUCTION OF REVENUE. 


From the estimate of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 1902 there 
promises to be an excess of receipts to the amount of $26,000,000. It is hardly nec- 
essary to point out that estimates are at best approximate. Exigencies in the public 
service which can not be anticipated may require expenditures not contemplated. 
Congressional appropriations, extraordinary in character, or failures to realize fully 
estimated revenues, are also influences which may operate seriously to derange all 
advance calculations. A conservative margin should, therefore, be reserved in fore- 
casting definite results based on hypothetical calculations. 

An annual excess in receipts over expenditures is the best indorsement of the 
national credit, while a deficit is a depressing factor in public finance. It has been 
our wise policy in the past to reduce the public debt in time of peace, and to this 
good policy may be attributed, to a high degree, the low rates of interest, hitherto 
unprecedented, which now attach to our Government debt obligations. It is true 
that for a period of six years from 1894 to 1899, inclusive, annual deficits appeared ; 
but it may be hoped that this was a temporary interruption to a history of twenty- 
eight years, when each year showed annual expenditures less than annual revenues. 

The operation of the act of February 25, 1862, providing for a sinking fund, 
contemplates the payment or purchase and cancellation of substantially $50,000,000 
annually of our interest-bearing debt obligations. Owing to the unfavorable con- 
ditions in the Treasury during the six years just referred to, the sinking fund was 
entirely neglected. 

In the absence of any expression to the contrary, it may be safely assumed that it 
is the desire of Congress to observe faithfully the general requirements of the sink- 
ing-fund act, and to provide revenue sufficient to meet the charges thus imposed 
upon the Government. The present and prospective easy condition of the Treasury 
justifies the belief that the sinking-fund requirement can be met, both for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and for the next fiscal year, and still permit a moderate reduction in 
taxes imposed by the War Revenue Act. A reduction to the amount of $30,000,000 
is therefore recommended to the consideration of the present Congress. 


THE MONEY STANDARD AND THE CURRENCY. 


The operation of the act of March 14 last with respect to these two important 
matters of our finances has well exemplified its wisdom. Confidence in the pur- 
pose and power of the Government to maintain the gold standard has been greatly 
strengthened. The result is that gold flows toward the Treasury instead of away 
from it. At the date of this report the free gold in the Treasury is larger in amount 
than at any former period in our history. Including the $150,000,000 reserve, the 
gold in the Treasury belonging to the Government amounts to over $242,000,000, 
while the Treasury holds, besides, more than $230,000,000, against which certificates 
have been issued. 

That provision of the act which liberalized the conditions of bank-note issue was 
also wise and timely. Under it, as previously shown in this report, there has been 
an increase of some $77,000,000 in bank-note issues. To this fact may be chiefly 
attributed the freedom from stress for currency to handle the large harvests of cot- 
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ton, wheat and corn. In this respect the year has been an exception to the general 
rule of stringency which for several years has so plainly marked the autumn season. 

Nevertheless, the measures referred to, prolific as they have been in good results, 
will yet need re-enforcement in some important particulars. Thus, as tothe redemp- 
tion fund provided for in said act, while the powers conferred upon the Secretary 
are probably ample to enable a zealous and watchful officer to protect fully the gold 
reserve, there appears to be lacking sufficient mandatory requirement to furnish 
complete confidence in the continued parity under all conditions between our two 
forms of metallic money, silver and gold. Upon this point further legislation may 
become desirable. 

As to the currency, while the liberalizing of conditions has, as previously noted, 
found response in a necessary increase of bank-note issues, there is under our present 
system no assurance whatever that the volume of bank currency will be continu- 
ously responsive to the country’s needs, either by expanding as such needs require 
or by contracting when superfluous in amount. The truth is that, safe and desir- 
able as is our currency system in many respects, it is not properly related. The 
supply of currency is but remotely, if at all, influenced by the ever-changing re- 
quirements of trade and industry. It is related most largely, if not entirely, to the 
price of Government bonds in the market. Between the needs of trade and com- 
merce for a medium of exchange and for instruments of credit, which a proper bank 
note furnishes, and the investment price or value of Government bonds, which is at 
present the most influential factor in determining the currency supply, there is no 
discernible relation whatever. 

I forbear at this time, in view of the many other important subjects which demand 
attention during the present short session of Congress, to press these questions for 
immediate action, but I can not refrain from inviting the attention of Senators and 
Representatives to a careful consideration of the matters thus suggested. In the act 
of March 14 a forward step was taken, to the great benefit of all our material inter- 
ests. Nothing should prevent timely and well-considered amendments where nec- 
essary to solidify and complete the work so well inaugurated. 


L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 
To the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 








KNOX’S HISTORY OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
OPINIONS AS TO THE MERITS OF THE WORK. 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN: It covers everything needful to a com- 
plete understanding of our monetary system from A to Z. The work is authorita- 
tive in the highest degree, and as a permanent book of reference is invaluable. 


BALTIMORE MorninG HERALD: It is brimful of the facts of the history of bank- 
ing in this country, and is very likely to be the authority on the subject. 


SunpDAay StTaTEs (New Orleans): A History of Banking in the United States by 
the late John J. Knox is an exhaustive and exceedingly valuable work. * * * 
The work is finely printed. The high standing of its authors and the splendid shape 
in which they huve put the material at their disposal make it quite certain that this 
will remain for many generations the standard work of its kind. 

INDIANAPOLIS (Ind.) Press: Of the highest excellence and the greatest value is 
A History of Banking in the United States, which has just been published by 
Bradford Rhodes & Co., New York. * * * The whole work has been done with 
the most painstaking zeal for completeness and accuracy ; and, in consequence 
thereof, it is a masterpiece of financial history. The excellent matter has been 
adequately presented in a handsome book, beautifully printed on fine paper and 
illustrated with steel engravings of prominent American financiers. 








A NEW BANK COMMISSIONER IN KANSAS. 





Hon. Morton Albaugh, who has been tendered by Governor Stanley the Bank 
Commissionership of the State of Kansas, and who has signified his willingness to 
accept, was born on a farm near Shoals, Indiana, February 10, 1862. 

In 1883, at the age of twenty-one, he moved to Kansas, locating at Kingman, in 
that State, which place 
has been bis home dur- 
ing his entire residence 
in Kansas. 

Since 1884 he has 
been engaged in the 
newspaper business. 

For the past ten 
years he has been an 
extensive wheat grow- 
er, operating on this 
line in his own county. 
Ever since he became 
a citizen of Kansas Mr. 
Albaugh has been an 
active participant in 
public affairs, and for 
several years has been 
one of the noted citi- 
zens Of his State. 

In 1895 he was ap- 
pointed by Governor 
Morrill a member of the 
Board of Charities of 
Kansas, and was by 
the board made its 
chairman. He filled 
the exacting duties of 
this position with credit 
for two years. 

During the State 

Hon. MORTON ALBAUGH. campaign of 1898 and 

the National campaign 

of 1900 he was chairman of the State Republican Committee, in both of which cam- 
paigns his party was successful. 

In February, 1899, he was appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency Receiver 
of the First National Bank, of Emporia, Kansas, and he administered the affairs of 
that trust with unusual skill and success. 

While Mr. Albaugh has not been identified in any especial manner with the 
banking interests of his State, those who know of his executive ability, his knowl- 
edge of men and public affairs, and his high order of integrity, confidently predict 
a full measure of success for him in the administration of the office of State Bank 
Commissioner of Kansas, the duties of which he will assume about March 1, 1901. 











SOME DEFECTS IN THE NEW FINANCIAL LAW AND 
SOME SUGGESTED CHANGES. 





[Speech of Hon. Ebenezer J. Hill, of Connecticut, in the House of Representatives, De- 
-cember 13, 1900.] 


The President of the United States, in his annual message to Congress, says: 


**It will be the duty, as 1 am sure it will be the disposition, of the Congress to provide 
whatever further legislation is needed to insure the continued parity under all conditions be- 
tween our two forms of metallic money, silver and gold.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, referring to the act of March 14, 1900, says: 

** Nevertheless, the measures referred to, prolific as they have been in good results, will 
yet need re-enforcement in some important particulars. Thus as to the redemption fund pro- 
vided for in said act, while the powers conferred upon the Secretary are probably ample to 
enable a zealous and watchful officer to fully protect the gold reserve, there appears to be 
lacking sufficient mandatory requirement to furnish complete confidence in the continued 
parity, wnder all conditions, between our two forms of metallic money, silver and gold. Upon 
this point further legislation may become desirable. In the act of March 14a forward step 
was taken, to the great benefit of all our material interests. Nothing should prevent timely 

and well-considered amendments where necessary to solidify and complete the work so well 
inaugurated.”’ 

This language is advisory and recommendatory ; but on November 6 last the 
American people, who make Presidents and Secretaries and Congressmen, in my 
judgment, issued a peremptory order that the gold standard should be so firmly 
and definitely established that it could not be overthrown either by the negligence 
or willful act of any man or Administration, but that it should continue as the basis 
of our financial system until the people themselves should declare for a reversal of the 
policy just as emphatically as they have twice declared for its inauguration. 

No higher duty devolves upon us than to heed that order and obey it now when 
the prosperity of the country and Treasury conditions make it possible. Until this 

as done the many and deserving projects for the development of our banking sys- 
tem, the upbuilding of our commerce, and the aggrandizement of the nation can 
well afford to wait, for until the foundation of our financial system is firmly laid all 
-of these other things will be but flimsy structures built on shifting sand. 

I propose, as briefly as possible, to call attention to the defects in the act of March 
14, 1900, entitled ‘‘An act to define and fix the standard of value and to maintain the 
parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States,” and to attempt 
‘to show what changes are necessary to perfect the measure so that it will do the 
‘thing which its title indicates. 

When the bill went from the House it made every obligation for the payment of 
money in the United States, both public and private, payable in gold or in conform- 
ity with the gold dollar as the standard unit of value. When it came back to the 
House this was wholly eliminated, the silver dollar was continued as legal tender, 
and gold redemption was only provided for United States notes and certain bonds, 
‘provision for the issue of which was made in the bill itself, leaving all other out- 
standing obligations, both public and private, and all future contracts not specifi- 
-cally drawn as payable in gold dependent wholly upon the parity clause of the act, 
but prescribing no method and providing no means by which such parity of gold and sil- 
wer could be maintained. 

As the law stands to-day, we have two classes of Government obligations, one 
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payable in gold and one in coin, and all private obligations solvable by legal tender, 
payable in either, or in paper promises to pay gold, in the shape of United States 
notes. | 

As the law stands to-day, we have two forms of money, one gold and promises 
to pay gold, the other legal-tender silver, redeemable in itself, exchangeable at the 
demand of the holder in nothing, dependent for its parity with gold upon its use by 
the people and its receivability at the custom houses; in other words, nearly six 
hundred millions of silver promises to pay money good only for domestic use and 
dependent for their value here upon the continued prosperity of the people and the 
continuance in power of a political party which will not increase the quantity, and 
thus destroy their usefulness as a stable medium of exchange. 

I submit that it is unworthy of this great nation, that it is beneath the dignity of 
76,000,000 of the richest, the most intelligent and progressive people on earth to per- 
mit the issue of a single dollar of full legal-tender money which is not exchangeable 
on demand at any time for any other legal-tender dollar which it may coin or issue, and 
I declare my firm belief that the rank and standing of this nation as a world power 
among the other powers of the world is more clearly marked and fixed by the char- 
acter of the money by which its commerce is carried on at home and abroad than it 
is by the size of its armies and the strength of its fleets. 

As the bill went from the House, while it provided no specific reserve fund for 
the redemption of silver dollars, it did authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
use the gold reserve to maintain their parity by exchanging them for gold, and for 
the continued maintenance of that fund to issue bonds at his discretion. When the 
bill came back the exchangeability clause was wholly gone, the gold-reserve fund lim- 
ited to the redemption of United States notes, and the bond power limited to this 
purpose only. That this is the clear intent as well as the language of the law is 
shown by the declaration of a Senator in explanation of the bill. He said: 

“The committee believe that under these conditions, or in fact under any which are likely 
to arise, there will be no difficulty in maintaining a parity without directing the Secretary to 
exchange silver dollars for gold at the demand of the holder of the silver. They believe, in 
fact, that no public interests will be served by the adoption of a legislative provision for such 
an exchange.”’ 

And then follows this remarkable sentence : 

“To make all our silver currency a direct charge upon the gold reserve might imperil at 
a critical time the sufficiency of that fund. We fear it would serve as an invitation for un- 
friendly drafts upon the Treasury resources.” 

I submit that the very reason given by the distinguished Senator for refusing to 
allow our immense volume of legal-tender silver to be a burden upon the gold re- 
serve is the best possible one which can be given why some provision should have 
been made for the maintenance of its parity. 

The discussion showed that it is the intent of the bill to accomplish this by use 
and by use only. There can be no mistake about this. It was not, as intimated in 
an able editorial in the ‘‘ Washington Post” on December 9, a misunderstanding of 
the effect of the law, or, as was frequently suggested during the last campaign, a 
purpose to keep the question open for political effect, but it was an honest belief in 
the wisdom of the course deliberately taken. 

Said another Senator : 

‘““We have not provided here for the exchange of silver notes for gold. We have not 
made that provision because the committee think it wholly unnecessary, and unwise as well.”” 

I lay down the broad proposition that parity can not be maintained between the 
two metals except by exchangeability at the will of the holder, when both are afull 
legal tender, and that no nation on the globe engaged in foreign trade ever has main- 
tained silver at parity witb gold at any fixed ratio for any length of time where ex- 
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changeability was refused as a clear and understood policy of government. Of 
course, I do not include any country where silver is used only as subsidiary coin or 
change money and where the quantity is so limited that the daily requirements of 
the people under all conditions hold the entire amount in constant use, so that it 
could not be presented either for public dues or for redemption; but I do mean every 
nation where silver is used as a general medium of exchange and for trade purposes. 
I do not mean a country like Great Britain, where gold is the circulating medium, 
with a per capita of $11.50, and silver is only change money, with a per capita of 
$2.78, and where no small bank notes are issued. Under such circumstances the sil- 
ver is token money only, and tin money would doas well. But even there silver is 
a limited tender. I do refer to France, where silver coinage is limited under the 
agreements of the Latin Union, and where parity is maintained by exchangeability 
through the Bank of France, and where silver is thirty per cent. of the general mon- 
etary stock, and where, in the past eleven years, the Bank of France has thought it 
wise to nearly double its holdings of gold and to largely reduce its silver stock. I 
refer to Germany, which, in 1873, when it adopted the gold standard, had a per cap- 
ita of silver of $7.47. Three years later its federal council was authorized to reduce 
the legal-tender silver to subsidiary coin, but instead of doing it sold it down to one- 
half of its former volume, and, still unable to keep a per capita of only $3.98 in cir- 
culation, have this very year legislated for its gradual recoinage into subsidiary coin. 

Mr. LovErRine: Is it not true that a very large percentage of the subsidiary 
coinage is some Other metal than silver ? 

Mr. HiLu: Yes, probably ; of course, the gentleman refers to the nickel. 

If Germany, with only twenty per cent. of its monetary stock in silver, has been 
compelled to take this course, what hope have we of carrying 3314 per cent. and 
maintaining its parity, wholly unsupported by the gold reserve and with no part of 
the burden placed upon the banks, as is done in France and Germany ? Indeed, with 
us the very reverse is true, for with any slackening of business here, the whole effort 
of the banks will be to force the silver certificates back upon the Treasury and thus 
make room for their own circulation. 

But if it is true that use without exchangeability will maintain full legal tender 
silver at parity when circulating concurrently with gold, it must be true that use 
will so maintain it when it is the sole currency of a country, and here we have a 
striking illustration of the utter falsity of the proposition. 

I cite the case of Porto Rico. It isa little country, but so far as its money sys- 
tem was concerned, it was a little world by itself. Up to 1885 its currency was the 
Mexican dollar, with free right on the part of its people to import or export it at 
will. In 1885 the fall of silver depreciated the value of the Mexican dollar and the 
government, believing that its parity could be maintained by use if the quantity was 
limited, forbade any further importation of it, and so ran on to 1890. It continued 
to fall in value. In 1891 it was worth eighty cents; in 1892, seventy-seven cents ; 
in 1893, seventy-three cents ; in 1894, sixty-five cents ; in 1895, fifty-nine cents, and 
the necessities of the island had proportionately risen in price. The theory that 
parity could be maintained by use had utterly failed, and every adjustment of trade 
balances with other nations only emphasized that fact. 

* * % * * * % * * *% *% 

The Porto Rican Government then concluded that they would have a currency 
of their own, which would not be affected by the value of silver in the outside world, 
but which, exactly adjusted to the needs of trade among their own people, would 
thus maintain its parity by use. So they gathered in the Mexican dollars at ninety- 
five cents each, and coined from these the Porto Rican peso, or dollar, with less sil- 
ver in it, and issued them at a dollar a piece in lieu of the Mexicans, which had all 
been withdrawn. It wasa full legal tender, redeemable in nothing, exchangeable 
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for nothing, exactly adjusted to the wants of the trade, for when the island would 
absorb no more the undistributed balance was sent back to Spain, and free coinage 
was not permitted ; and so every element which could enter into the problem of 
maintenance of parity by use existed in a marked degree. There was one thing, 
however, which they did not do. They did not build a fence around the island and 
stop the import and export of commodities, and everything which went out or came 
in just as truly marked the value of the money there as if it had been gold, for the 
commercial world was doing business with gold as the measure of values. Instead 
of equaling a dollar in gold in purchasing power among their own people, it started 
off in 1896 at.641¢ cents, fell in 1897 to fifty-nine cents, and when the American oc- 
cupation came in 1898 went to forty-two cents, its bullion value, and in just three 
years the curtain was rung down on the farce of maintenance of parity by use. The 
illustration is all the more striking when we remember that in two out of three of 
these years the balance of trade with the world has been in favor of Porto Rico. 
With unexampled generosity and at great loss to itself the United States is now tak- 
ing in this money at sixty cents on the dollar, this being its average circulation value 
during its three years’ life, and so as fair as anything could be to debtor and creditor 
alike. 

If the papers report correctly, that the American commission in the Philippine 
Islands is putting a ten per cent. export tax on Mexican dollars, the reverse of the 
experiment is now to be tried. Porto Ricans in Porto Rico tried to maintain the 
value of their silver coinage by stopping itsincrease. Americans in the Philippines 
try to prevent the Mexican dollar from an appreciation in value by stopping its ex- 
port. One attempt proved a failure and the other will, and the producers of the 
exportable commodities of the Philippines will pay the cost of the experiment. 

But it is said we are on a gold basis and that the act of March 14 makes it the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the parity of the silver dollar. I 
admit that legally we have the gold standard, but its maintenance is a question of 
conditions as well as of law. Laws do not enforce themselves. 

Other nations in Europe and South America measure values with gold and pay 
with silver and irredeemable paper. Now, I deny that there is any power given 
under the act of March 14 to maintain the parity of the silver dollar, but claim that 
the powers which Secretary Carlisle had under the resumption act, and which he 
exercised in 1893 to sell bonds for gold, are actually nullified by the act of March 14, 
and that the powers therein conferred are not only limited and restricted to the re- 
demption of the United States notes alone, but that the authority given under the 
new law is less than that previously held under the old one. 

Let me quote again from a distinguished Senator’s explanation of the bill. Re- 
ferring to the Secretary’s power to issue bonds to maintain greenback redemption, 
he says: 

* Therefore this power is only a limitation and not an extension of the power which he 
now has. Itis a power which requires him, under these provisions, first to exhaust other 
means and methods before he resorts to the extraordinary method of selling bonds for the 
pupose of maintaining redemption of these notes. So whois there on either side of this Cham- 
ber who can criticise this limited power compared to the power now on our statute books ? 
I do not see how any one can criticise this power adversely in view of the existing law, which 
gives the Secretary unlimited power for a like purpose.”’ 

Mr. Henry, of Connecticut : Does my colleague undertake to say that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would not have this power—— 

Mr. Hitt: The power to maintain the parity of the two metals ? 

Mr. Henry, of Connecticut: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hiiu: He has neither the power nor the means under this new law. He 
must exhaust the greenbacks and the gold and the current funds of the Treasury be- 
fore he can issue a bond ; and when he issues bonds the proceeds can only be ap- 
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plied to the redemption of greenbacks and not to the maintenance of the parity of 
silver with gold. If the gentleman will refer to the law, he will see that I am ab- 
solutely right about this matter. 

Mr. Henry, of Connecticut : I am not challenging the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. H1ii: I am aware that it has been claimed that under the present law the 
Secretary can sell bonds for gold, that with this gold he can redeem greenbacks, and 
that under the power implied in the phrase ‘‘for any lawful purpose” he can ex- 
change those greenbacks for silver, and so maintainits parity. The law does not so 
read, for it specifically provides that bonds can only be issued for the maintenance of 
the greenback redemption fund, and both gold and greenbacks in the current funds 
of the Treasury must be exhausted before the right to issue bonds is available. 

The test of the law has not yet come. To-day the balance of trade is enormously 
in our favor ; our revenues are largely in excess of our expenditures, and a river of 
gold is flowing in upon us. You have but to turn the current the other way to show 
the weakness of our position and demonstrate the inadequacy of the law to main- 
tain the parity of our two forms of money. 

When the bill went from the House it gave discretionary power to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to coin the bullion in the Treasury into subsidiary coin and concur- 
rently retire the Treasury notes, and thus relieve the gold reserve of the burden of 
their redemption. As the law now is, after coining about twenty millions of sub- 
sidiary the balance is made into full legal-tender dollars, and nearly forty millions of 
additional liability created by the coinage of the seigniorage. And this notwith- 
standing the fact that every ounce of that bullion could have been coined into change 
money and absorbed by our own people, with no probability of its ever being a bur- 
den upon the Treasury of the nation. Unless the law is changed in this respect, the 
time will soon come when we shall have to buy more silver to meet an urgent and 
pressing demand for small coin. 

The truth is that for twenty-two years this country has been engaged in wild and 
reckless financial experiments, and now when we come to face the results of our own 
folly we have not the courage to retrace our steps. 

We will soon have nearly six hundred millions of legal-tender silver outstanding, 
full half of which will be shrinkage and promise, and nothing else. Do not pru- 
dence and wisdom, and even common honesty, demand that we throw around this 
the same guaranties and give it the same redemption privileges as have been pro- 
vided for the greenback currency, and meanwhile reduce the volume by a gradual 
change to subsidiary coin ? 


THE GREENBACKS A MENACE. 


But there is another feature of our currency system which is sure to prove no 
less dangerous to the maintenance of the gold standard than the immense volume of 
silver, and that is the greenback or United States note. 

Never in the experience of this generation, at least, has there been any object 
lesson in finance which has so impressed itself upon the minds of our people as that 
process of repeated greenback redemption, which has been most fittingly described 
as ‘‘ the endless chain,” by which, under the compulsory-reissue law, and in a time 
of deficient revenues, a small volume of greenbacks was kept in continual operation 
drawing gold from the Treasury. 

Again and again the President of the United States has recommended to Con- 
gress that when a greenback was once redeemed in gold it should not be paid out 
again until gold was redeposited for it; thus, under what was termed the impound- 
ing process, practically making legal-tender gold certificates of them. 

There is not a school boy in the United States who has ever read the President’s 
recommendation but that knows that the purpose was to break the endless chain by 
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holding the redeemed greenback until gold came in by voluntary deposit to take its 
place, so that never again should this great Government be compelled to hawk its 
bonds before bankers’ syndicates to secure the goid to maintain its honor and credit. 

Has the endless chain been broken and the possibility of the drainage of the 
Treasury gold been stopped ? By no means; but, on the contrary, it is made the 
duty of the Treasury itself to procure the gold by exchange or purchase or bond 
issue, and then the compulsory reissue law is re-enacted in express and specific terms. 

I am aware that fifty millions of greenbacks can be redeemed and held in the re- 
demption fund, but when that limit has been reached, the mill begins to grind again 
and the ‘‘ endless chain ” to revolve. 

Here is the danger as it was in 1893. It is true that we have vastly more gold in 
the Treasury than we had then, but it is also true that through its demand notes the 
United States stands before all the world offering gold to anyone who wants it, with- 
out any power to control the demand by interest rates as the banks of Europe do. 
The difference between what is and what was intended to be can be clearly shown. 

The Treasury has outstanding to-day more than two hundred and fifty millions 
of gold certificates, and if every dollar of them was presented for payment to-mor- 
row morning it would disturb nothing but the equanimity of the Treasury clerks 
who would have to count out the gold. But the presentation of a like amount of 
greenbacks for gold would shake the financial world. 

Now, I do not believe that the conditions of 1893 are soon, if ever, to be repeated 
in this country ; but that panic was caused by presentation of greenbacks for gold 
at the Treasury, under the belief that with insufficient revenues and an excessive and 
increasing volume of depreciating silver gold redemption would soon cease and silver 
take its place. | 

Every dollar of greenbacks which was outstanding then is outstanding now, and 
our volume of silver is being increased about forty millions by the coinage of the 
seigniorage. 

To-day our revenues are large, and the balance of trade with other nations is 
enormously in our favor. What ought we as prudent men to do? Drift on in confi- 
dence that to-day’s conditions will never change, or so act now that, in the language 
of the President, we shall ‘‘insure the continued parity under all conditions between 
our two forms of metallic money, silver and gold.” 

I do not propose to go into a demonstration of the false economy of the green- 
back system. It has been shown over and over again that they have been in the past 
and are to-day costing the country millions upon millions more than any saving 
made, by being practically a loan without interest. Even if it were true that 
the system was a financial benefit to the country, the vicious ohject lesson in fiatism 
which it is continually presenting to the people would more than offset any advant- 
age gained. But above and beyond that is the greater objection that they make our 
whole monetary system dependent upon the prosperity of the country and the suffi- 
ciency of governmental revenues, when, as a matter of fact, there should be no rela- 
tion between them and under any proper relations would not be. Does anyone sup- 
pose for a moment that a shortage of revenue in Great Britain, no matter how long 
continued, would in any way affect the validity and soundness of the gold and silver 
money of Great Britain ? 

Why should we longer tolerate a system which is strongest when not needed and 
weakest when reliance is to be put upon it? Prudence, economy, the experience of 
other nations, and still more bitter experience of our own, demand that behind every 
dollar of this paper money should be a dollar in gold ; and if by some magic power 
every greenback could be called in and a legal-tender gold certificate issued in lieu 
thereof to-morrow, I believe every business man and bank and commercial organiza- 
tion, and the Treasury Department itself, would thank God and take courage for the 
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future which awaits us. Well, why wait for the magician’s wand, when the plain 
common sense of the American people can be infinitely better relied on? 

Where is the business man that, with a demand note and a secured loan on long 
time and at an extremely low rate of interest, both outstanding, would strip himself 
of funds to take up in advance the long-time paper and permit the other to remain 
as a perpetual menace to his solvency ? And yet this is what the Government is 
doing, for the sole reason that it has no other way of using its surplus revenue. 

I have no doubt that the present redemption fund, together with the surplus of 
the fiscal years of 1901 and 1902, would be sufficient to enable the Treasury to trans- 
fer every United States note into a gold certificate and do away with the burdensome 
and dangerous greenback system and forever break the ‘‘ endless chain.” 

There is another reason why this should be done, and that is for its effect upon 
the silver and silver certificate. When the demand for gold comes, as come it surely 
will, it will first manifest itself by the presentation of greenbacks for redemption, 
and not, as indicated in the debates in the other House, by the cashing of gold cer- 
tificates. The gold represented by certificates, though nominally held by the Treas- 
ury, is actually owned by the holders of the certificates, consisting largely of banks 
and other financial institutions. Human nature is much the same there as elsewhere, 
and the Treasury gold rather than their own will be the first drawn upon. That this 
is true is shown by the fact that in the nine months since March 14, 1900, thirty-two 
millions of greenbacks and Treasury notes have been redeemed in gold, and yet in 
the same time gold certificates have been increased by $45,000,000. 

With the greenback out of the way, the natural tendency would be to use the 
gold certificates held in the bank reserves and by moneyed institutions on which to 
draw gold rather than to gather up small silver certificates, even if they were 
exchangeable for gold, and present them for that purpose. Indeed, if the greenbacks 
were changed into the gold certificates of large denominations it is doubtful if silver 
or silver certificates could be gathered together in sufficient quantities to produce 
any strain upon the Treasury, even if they were exchangeable for gold, so that 
making such exchange compulsory would, under these circumstances, be largely a 
matter of sentiment. 

* * * * * * * * * * 


The act of March 14, 1900, was a long step forward toward a sound currency in 
this country. Its declaration for the gold dollar as our standard unit of value alone 
justified its enactment. For the first time in our history it put gold into a bond asa 
means of payment, and thereby lowered the interest rate. It strengthened the green- 
back redemption fund and provided for its maintenance. It loosened the rigid 
restrictions upon our National banking system, dwt tt did not repeal the compulsory 
reissue law of greenbacks, tt did not break the ‘‘endless chain,” and it did not provide 
any means for maintaining the parity of the silver dollars or arrange for the reduc- 
tion of thetr excessive volume, Until these things are done the permanency of the gold 
standard is not assured and the will of the American people has not been met by 
their Representatives in Congress. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE LAW. 


Now, what are the remedies for this condition? 

I venture to suggest something in the line of the following as perhaps worthy of 
some consideration as a basis for our action : 

First. Whenever greenbacks are redeemed in gold they shall not be reissued, but 
shall be cancelled, and when the gold has been secured, either by redeposit or under 
the provisions of the present law, legal-tender gold certificates in like amount shall 
be issued in lieu thereof. All gold certificates should be made a legal tender. The 
provisions of the present law for the maintenance of the gold redemption fund should 
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be made to apply to keeping it at the same relative proportion to the remaining 
greenbacks which it now bears to their present volume. 

Second. The silver bullion in the Treasury and enough of the legal-tender silver 
dollars to meet the.requirements of the people should be recoined into subsidiary 
coin and all surplus legal-tender silver made exchangeable for gold at the will of 
the holder. 

If this is done, the burden of greenback redemption will be thrown off and of 
maintenance of silver parity greatly lessened. 

If England needs $3 per capita of change money and Germany $3.50 per capita, 
we can float a like amount, and that means two hundred and seventy millions instead 
of one hundred, as now provided. 

The coinage of the Treasury bullion into subsidiary coin has been earnestly 
recommended by the Treasury for a long time, and the Committee on Coinage 
has reported favorably upon it for the past two sessions. 

Mr. Chairman, other gentlemen may have better and far more effective plans for 
strengthening the gold-standard law. The President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Treasury recommend some action at this session of Congress. The 
New York Chamber of Commerce, on December 8, declared as follows : 


Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. Founded A. D. 1768.] 

t the monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, held Thursday, December 6, 1900, 
the following preamble and resolutions, reported by its committee on finance and currency, 
were unanimously adopted: 

W hereas, the President of the United Statesin his annual message has expressed the ~ape 
and the wish that Congress will provide whatever further legislation is needed to insure the 
—— parity, under all conditions, between our two forms of metallic money, silver and 
gold: an 

W hereas, in the various discussions relating to the gold standard, made during the late 
Presidential campaign, it became evident that the action of Congress in March of this year, 
declaring for the gold standard, and providing tor the redemption or payment in gold of 
United States notes and Treasury notes, made no provision for making as good as gold the 
silver currency of the country: and owing to this fact, grave fears were entertained lest the 
accession to administration of a party committed to the tree coinage of silver might be 
followed by an attempt to force the country upon a silver basis in advance of any Jegisla- 
tion to that effect: and 

W hereas, we are confident that the mercantile interests of the nation, as well as the 
interests of every individual, and particularly wage-earners, demand that the gold standard 
shall continue and be known to be permanently established as the basis of our currency sys- 
tem, and believe it to be a grave necessity that the matter should now be eliminated from 
partisan discussion by the passage of suitable legislation at the present short session of Con- 
gress, when no election is pending or near at hand to be considered; and 

W hereas, the recent election has shown conclusively that the majority of the people of 
this country are in favor of the maintenance of the gold standard and asound currency; and 

Whereas, we believe prompt action on the part of Congress to remove any question of 
doubt as to the right to substitute silver for gold will be hailed with satisfaction by the 
people, and add another strong link to the confidence which now exists throughout the 
nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York respectfully request 
and urge upon Congress the vital importance of adopting at the present session a bill author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange gold coin for any other money 
issued or coined by the United States whenever it may be necessary to do so. 

Resolwed, That a omy of the foregoing preamble and resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States, the members of his Cabinet, and to each member of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Morris K. Jesup, President. 

Attest: GEORGE WILSON, Secretary. 


NEw YORK, December 8, 1900. 


What are we going to do about it? Other measures are pressing for right of way. 
Subsidies, ship canals, irrigation schemes, armies, and fleets, all putting greater 
burdens upon the people and involving the Government in greater obligations, and 
no man can guess the ultimate cost. Along with these comes an urgent demand for 
reduced taxation, and no man can estimate accurately the net income remaining. 

Is it not wise, is it not prudent, to establish our currency system beyond the 
possibility of failure before we subject it to the test which surely awaits it? But 
this test is one for which we alone are responsible. There will be another which 
will come from without. 

Our rivals to-day in the race for the industrial supremacy of the world are Great 
Britain and Germany. One is already in condition and the other preparing for the 
greatest contest which the world has ever seen. It will be one which will tax all 
of our energy, all of our resources, all of our strength. We can and will win, but 
to do it we must meet the enemy on his own battle ground with equal weapons, and 
at the same time be impregnable to attack at home. 

The world’s best money is none too good with which to fight the world. 











CAN BANK DEFALCATIONS BE PREVENTED? 





In the attempt to.answer this question the writer desires, at the outset, to say 
that after every known precaution has been taken against defalcations, a shrewd 
thief will find a way to cover up his method of stealing for a shorter or longer period, 
according to his ability. It would, therefore, be folly to assert that defalcations can 
be made impossible. 

It is the purpose of the writer to call attention to the open doors for defalcations 
that now exist in some banks and to show why and how those doors should be closed, 
thus making peculation more difficult and less frequent. 

Perhaps the most fatal mistake which the officials of a bank make is that of over- 
confidence in the honesty of their employees. 

It is absolutely essential that those in charge of the bank’s funds should be trusted, 
but that does not signify that no precautions should be taken against defalcations. 
Lack of precaution opens the door and makes it easy for one, who is inclined, to 
steal. 

It is clearly the duty of the officials of every bank to bond their employees in 
some strong surety company, and not require the clerk or officer to furnish a personal 
surety, which has so often proved to be of no value. Surety companies know no 
mercy and the possible defaulter is often deterred from stealing because of his knowl- 
edge of that fact. There are quite a number of banks which have not adopted this 
precaution. All well managed banks bond their employees as a wise precautionary 
measure. 

Fau.ty SysTEMs OF BOOKKEEPING. 


Another reason for defalcations is found in the faulty systems of bookkeeping 
which some banks use. They have a system which THEY consider good and they 
will not adopt any new ideas. They have done business at the old stand, in the same 
old way for many years, and when improvements are suggested they reply, ‘‘ Oh, 
we get along all right; we are satisfied with our system.” Some of them have 
learned when too late that their ‘“‘ good-enough-for-us” system has been good enough 
for some one in their employ to rob them of thousands of dollars while they were 
taking comfort in their easy way of running the bank. 

Recent defalcations have caused many bank officers to look into their methods of 
bookkeeping, resulting in changes that will make defalcations far more difficult and 
less frequent. A good system of books contains a check against every known 
opportunity for stealing. Such a system every bank should have. A bank that 
fails in this respect is defective. 

Each State should enact laws giving its Commissioner of Banking power to 
require banks doing business under State charters to adopt every known precaution 
against possible defalcations, and Congress should enlarge the powers of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in this direction, so that he could compel National banks to 
repair any defects which he may find in their systems. 


- Proper CoMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES. 


Again, many banks make the mistake of underpaying their employees. The 
writer is acquainted with many Cashiers and clerks, who hold responsible positions, 
who are paid but little more than a motorman. It is impossible for some of these 
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men to pay family expenses and save any money, and the temptation to steal is con- 
stantly before them. At this point some men have faltered and fallen. The direct- 
ors of a bank have a duty to perform to the clerks and officers as well as to the 
stockholders. Too often, in the desire to pay large dividends and to make a big 
showing of profits, they overlook their duty to their employees. This should not 
be. A bank that is well managed takes care of both stockholders and employees, 
Pay a man well and he will work with a will. Poor pay works destruction. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 


Again, careless management on the part of the directors or executive officers or 
both has been the cause of some defalcations. The directors of the bank, by a 
committee, should make one or more careful examinations of the banks affairs each 
year. They should count the cash, make a total of the loans and discounts and see 
that the notes are genuine, and check up the securities to see if they are correct as 
stated by the general ledgers,and verify the bank balances on both sides of the 
bank’s statement. This committee should check up all large balances on the indi- 
vidual ledger. They should also inform themselves as to the character and habits 
of their employees and embody their findings on these points in their reports to the 
board. One thorough examination each year is far better than a greater number of 
superficial examinations. Nearly all banks are weak at this point, and defaulters 
have taken advantage of this weakness to work their pet schemes. 

In the handling of trust funds there ought not to be any carelessness on the part 
of those entrusted with their care, and it is the solemn duty of the directors of a 
bank to inquire into and know for themselves exactly how the bank is managed, and 
if they find careless management on the part of the executive officers, or a poor sys- 
tem of books, they should use the authority vested in them to correct these matters 
so that defalcations may not be encouraged, but made difficult, if not impossible. 
Depositors and stockholders of a bank have a right to insist that the men who occupy 
the positions of directors shall be more than mere figureheads. They should be 
directors in fact as well as in name. 

It is no infrequent thing to read in the public prints an account of a defalcation 
in a bank, and the public mind is shocked to learn that many defaulters are able to 
carry on their stealing for years without detection. To the outsider it is a matter 
of wonder how, if a bank is properly managed, it is possible for such a thing to exist. 

There is a large amount of responsibility resting upon the directors of a bank 
that is in some banks not met at all and in many cases it is shifted to the shoulders 
of some one else. It is hoped the day is not far distant when directors will direct. 
and officers will adopt every precaution against defalcations, thus making them of 
infrequent occurrence. 

The writer has endeavored to poiot out some of the reasons for defalcations and 
how they may be prevented. It should be borne in mind that many men with 
keen intellects never rise higher than a clerkship. In many banks there are as 
bright men among the clerks as can be found among the officers, and it is a notice- 
able fact that defaulters are to be found among the bright men, and so if defalcations 
are to be prevented it follows that the men who direct the affairs of*the bank shall 
be wide awake to the importance of closing every open door and making it as diffi- 
cult as possible for any new doors to be opened. 

WILLIAM HowarpD BRYAN, 
National Bank HKxaminer. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





SOME RECENT TENDENCIES IN ITS MANAGEMENT, 





To one who has generally been present from the first to the last meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association and who appreciates the benefits derived therefrom, 
and realizes the good work done, with the expectation of its continuance, there seems 
to be an unfortunate drifting away from the legitimate objects for which the asso- 
ciation was organized. 

The purposes of the association were clearly expressed in the presentation of its 
constitution by the following declaration : 

**In order to promote the general welfare and usefulness of banks and banking institu- 
tions, and to secure uniformity of action, together with the practical benefits to be derived 
from personal acquaintance, and from the discussion of subjects of importance to the com- 
mercial and banking interests of the country; and especially in order to secure the proper 
consideration of questions regarding the financial and commercial usages, customs and laws 
which affect the banking interests of the entire country, we have to submit the following 
constitution and by-laws for the American Bankers’ Association.” 

It is because of the marked departure from these premises as laid down, that with 
the best intention and kindliest motive, the writer frankly ventures to mention some 
of the changes which have gradually taken place, and questions whether it is in the 
right direction for the ultimate good of the association and the influence that such a 
body should exert. 

In contrast with the declaration made, and the work of the earlier conventions, is 
the manifest disposition of a comparative few to make up the slate—‘‘ fix things” 
as the active secretary terms it, for the nominations—practically the election of 
ofticers—the advisable course ? 

In politics it is expected that those in office will endeavor to keep there, or that 
their party friends at least shall have places of profit and honor, to the exclusion of 
the opposition ; delegates from the local caucus up to the national conventions are 
selected for this purpose—that’s what they are there for; but a convention of bank- 
ers, assembled for the purposes declared, where every member is a delegate and 
entitled to equal voice, is there need for coaching, button-holing, lining-up or special 
exertion on the part of any one to commit another to favor any preconcerted plan 
for securing the election of any particular person, this for the simple honor conferred? 
I think not. 

Honorable as a position may be, its value is materially lessened when sought and 
obtained through personal solicitation, or the undue influence of officials whose 
duties are not in that direction. 

It is safe to say that both at Cleveland and Richmond more interest was shown in 
the choice of candidates for office than any other subject presented for consideration. 

From the date of the St. Louis convention this has been more and. more disclosed 
each succeeding year, and such a condition of affairs largely detracts from the legiti- 
mate business for which the meetings are held. With the increased and capable 
membership, there should be no direct continuance in office, other than by promo- 
tion, and even the usual custom of moving up the vice-president into the presidency 
is sometimes not for the best interests of the association. A fair distribution of the 
honors should be made with due reference to locality, keeping in mind always the 
fitness of men for the positions to which they are cailed. 
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Open nominations for the principal offices, viz.: president, vice-president and 
the members of the executive council chosen by the convention, would be more 
democratic than the present method of nominations by a committee. Nothing 
should be done in a corner. Under a simple order of procedure as customary in 
deliberative bodies, let the roll of States be called for nominations, and then at the 
proper time vote for these several nominees by ballot. This plan would take but 
little time ; would take away the business of the advance “‘ slate-maker,” remove 
every vestige of objection to the methods of electing officers, and allow delegates 
their undoubted right of having a voice in the matter. 

The American Bankers’ Association is not a political organization, nor a herd of 
office-seekers, and it were better that the office should seek the man. More work 
for measures and less for men would surely add to the profit of the association. 

Another question. The limited time of the annual conventions is none too long 
for the deliberate discussion of the important topics presented ; there are but few 
whose experience and views are not worth knowing, and none too old to learn. 
Were there but one or two special addresses and more of open discussion, it would 
more instruct and better satisfy a majority of members. 

It was evident at Richmond that had a reasonable time been given for the discus- 
sion of some of the measures proposed and hastily disposed of, it might have changed 
the result. The haste shown in changing the constitution may be cited as an exam- 
ple. Had time been given to express the views of members, it is thought that a 
majority would have preferred that each State having a State association should 
nominate its own members of the executive council, thus giving all a representation 
in that body, which would then consist of as many members as there may be organ- 
ized State associations. Such a system would but slightly increase the membership 
of the council, and do away with the objectionable features here criticised. 

As the constitution now stands, the elections are an object of too much strife, 
and not a little dissatisfaction is caused thereby. 

Another drift is that along the current of social entertainments. Pride of loca- 
tion and desire to do no less than others have done in this direction prompt the 
local fraternity to entertain the guests with too liberal hospitality ; too much has 
been done, perhaps too much expected, unless the association bears the entire 
expense. For some time past the executive council has appropriated a considerable 
amount each year toward the entertainment expenses, the local committee at the 
city where the convention is held paying the balance. 

While all appreciate the cordial greeting and are grateful for the good cheer 
extended and pleasure derived from this service, it well may be asked whether the 
annual meetings are not held more for pleasure than the originally intended profit, 
and whether, as an institution of business men, its proceedings are not now looked 
upon as of less importance than heretofore. We are told that the social feature 
draws many into membership, increases the attendance and the funds, and popular- 
izes the association generally. With some it may, but the protective and instructive 
benefits are pre-eminently more important, and add much more to the value of mem- 
bership, than all the entertainments so lavishly provided. 

The quality of the proceedings is quite as important as the quantity of members 
in the conventions. Some spice improves the flavor of substantial food, as some 
recreation better fits one for work ; so there should be a medium, with a sense of 
propriety in the action of the association, if it expects to maintain a dignified stand- 
ing asa deliberate body of experienced financiers, and command the respect and 
influence it ought. 

Finally, should it not more closely adhere to its declared purpose ? 


MADISON, Wis., Dec. 24, 1900. N. B. VAN SLYKE. 











THE EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT AMONG BANK 
CLERKS. 





WHAT IS BEING DONE IN SAINT LOUIS. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Sir: Your valuable publication has recently allotted unusually much space -to 


the subject of providing for the better education of bank clerks. Although the idea 
itself has for a long time been recognized as of importance, it is only recently that 
definite moves are being made toward crystallizing and reducing it from theoretical 
flights of fancy to a well defined, tangible proposition. The proceedings of the 
American Bankers’ Association at its late meeting in Richmond have served to bring 
us near a practical solution of this question, and the valuable work of the committee 
on education, reported fully in print and distributed broadcast, cannot be praised 
too highly. 

The subject has already been so ably stated in your columns that it may appear 
unnecessary to add anything further, unless something strikingly new can be sug- 
gested. While this would be quite beyond my scope, I feel that possibly «a simple 
statement from the quarter interested, I mean the vast army of American bank 
clerks, would find some attention. Everything said heretofore came from the pens 
of our most eminent bankers, men who have probably many years ago graduated 
from the ranks, and when in service there were laboring under decidedly different 
circumstances. Not that their efforts are for that reason less appreciated ; but on 
the contrary great credit is due them for considering the matter. 

We have in this country an excellent example in the work done by the Minnea- 
polis bank clerks, as will readily be seen by referring to the committee’s report. 
Why should not others be in a position to do likewise, organize those at work in the 
financial institutions of our cities and afford them an opportunity to learn what 
otherwise, by individual effort, would be a mere piecemeal attempt at gaining 
knowledge? 

This is the way a small group of St. Louis bank clerks argued. The results of 
such an undertaking could be figured out with almost mathematical precision, and 
so work was commenced and after much soliciting and corresponding the Bank 
Clerks’ Economic Society of St. Louis exists to-day, regularly organized with a total 
membership of 100. 

To show the good will and intentions, the second section of the society’s consti- 
tution was worded as follows: ‘‘Its primary object shall be the educational 
advancement of the members in such branches of law and science as appertain to the 
business of banking; such object to be accomplished either independently, in co- 
operation with the American Bankers’ Association or such others as may design 
plans for the same purposes.” 

In other words, we are simply preparing the ground for the good work of the 
committee on education. While at present perfectly organized in every respect, the 
moment the American Bankers’ Association is ready to propose definite plans, 
the society intends to adopt them. 

Many suggestions have been made regarding the administration of this St. Louis 
organization, and at the instance of Mr. G. W. Garrels, President of the Franklin 
Bank, the following course has been decided upon. 
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Regular meetings are to be held every two weeks, and a systematic course on 
commercial law under the instruction of an experienced attorney will be taken. It 
is not the intention to make a lecture course as ordinarily understood out of this, 
As has been pointed out before, a lecture pure and simple does not give the individ- 
ual an opportunity to assert his views, and the fundamental principle of all educa- 
tional schemes like this one is to preserve and develop individuality and prevent the 
man from becoming a mere machine. 

As outlined at present the evening will be divided as follows: First a half-hour 
or so spent in listening to the instructor’s remarks on the subject matter at hand. 
To follow that, quizzing and arguing under the rules of debate, and possibly the 
deliverance of a discourse prepared in advance by an active member of the society ; 
and lastly, the arranging of a set of questions to be worked out for the following 
meeting. 

The above is toconstitute the regular programme. Aside from this it is intended 
to arrange for a series of addresses by prominent financiers and business men on 
various topics of interest to bank employees. No doubt but little difficulty will be 
experienced in this direction. 

Examinations will probably not be a feature. While theoretically they may be 
well to the point, the difference between individual members so far as genera} 
education is concerned, as well as the varying intellectual scope, would be apt to 
work hardships. The supposition is that these financial ‘‘ students” are entering 
the society voluntarily, hence their good intentions alone should be respected. Every 
one will make such progress as his ambition and time permit, and if there should 
be any who failed to take full advantage of all the opportunities presented, the 
damage would revert to them. 

On the other hand, close attention and intelligent work would of their own accord 
become evident, and after all we must not expect, for a while at least, that a written 
examination taken with high honors in a more or iess experimental school will admit 
the graduate to the lucrative positions in our banks. While such a civil-service 
course would be desirable, at present it does not appear to be practicable. 

Evidently this question of educating the bank clerks (and all will admit its 
importance) needs considerably more advertising before it will be looked upon asa 
necessity. We found in our local work considerable apathy, not to say indifference. 
and although this has been quite offset by the kindness of a number of our eminent 
Officials, no one ought to misunderstand the purpose. 

This is a specializing age. The man in his particular line of business must not 
only understand it, but he must also be able to represent it in such a way as to meet 
and defeat the ever and ever keener growing competition of the day. The banker 
above all others must be a man well versed in the branches of commerce he deals 
with, and in that respect he needs a broader, farther-reaching education than is 
necessary in most any other business. But this same banker, who must be such a 
versatile individual, cannot wait until some board of directors thrusts the honor of 
an official position upon him. He cannot expect then suddenly to take to books and 
instructors to learn what long ago already should have been familiar subjects with 
him. If he comes from the ranks, and probably most of our officers do, it was his 
duty there to gain an insight into the intricacies and the technicalities of his profes- 
sion, and he will surely be considered a preferable candidate if he has taken advan- 
tage of his opportunities in this respect. 

Not alone, however, for an official career in a bank should the clerk prepare him- 
self. He may fill an honorable position in any financial institution to the full satis- 
faction of both himself and his employers without the distinguished title that seems 
so desirable a prize to many. His knowledge will serve him as well without it. 

Get another view. The best man to deal with among a bank’s customers is he 
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who knows the ins and outs as well as do the Cashier, teller and bookkeeper, and 
if a bank clerk resigns his position to go into business or to accept a mercantile 
career, the knowledge he gained iu the bank will always serve him well, and if he 
has seen fit to supplement his practical experience by the pursuit of proper studies, 
he will be the better off for it. 

Our St. Louis society congratulates itself on having secured the consent of the 
following gentlemen to act as an advisory committtee : 

Walker Hill, President American Exchange Bank, ex-president American Bank- 
ers’ Association ; Breckinridge Jones, First Vice-President and Counsel Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company ; G. W. Garrels, President Franklin Bank; Geo. A. Held, 
Cashier International Bank ; Chas. Hamilton, Secretary Lincoln Trust Company. 

The good will and support of quite a number of others has been promised. The 
entire matter is an assured success and nothing should prevent the organization of a 
national system of such societies, as is contemplated. 

Since your interest in these affairs has been a sincere one, I take the liberty of 
informing you of the progress we have made here, and remain, 


Very truly, 
R. M. RIcHTER, 


President Bank Clerks’ Economic Society of St. Louis. 
St. Louis, Dec. 31, 1900. 








KNOX’S HISTORY OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
OPINIONS AS TO THE MERITS OF THE WORK. 


Brook yn (N. Y.) SrANDARD Unton: The victorious close of the thirty years’ 
‘‘holy war” for the maintenance of the gold standard and the establishment of 
sound currency in the United States, is a fitting occasion for the publication of the 
great work of the man who, unaided and alone, had the courage to begin the fight, 
though his life ended eight years before final success was attained. That Mr. Knox 
held during his official and his private life the very first rank as a financier was long 
ago demonstrated, and the course of banking in the United States could have had no 
worthier, more appreciative, nor more competent historian. 

The work which Mr. Knox had projected, though terminated by his untimely 
death, was so far advanced and its plans so clearly outlined, that the duty upon his 
successors was definite and readily understood. Mr. Rhodes, whose BANKERS’ MaGa- 
ZINE has long testified to his ample qualifications for the work laid down by Mr. 
Knox, has worthily performed that portion which has devolved upon him, and the 
complete history is at once an adequate and symmetrical review of the financial his- 
tory of the United States from the beginning. 

The work has been carried out with sound judgment of proportions; the National 
bank system has been, in the first place, thoroughly and exhaustively treated ; then 
the State banks with their histories, their evolutions and revolutions, so that the 
student or historian, whether he reads for general information, for the current and 
drift of the financial progress of the country, is carried in a steadily flowing stream; 
or whether he seeks precise and definite information concerning some historic or im- 
portant incident, some ‘‘ high” or ‘‘low” point of statistics, or a critical stage in 
legislation, finds readily and exactly what he desires. 

All this work, as is proper and becoming, is without conscious bias, and enables 
the intelligent reader to draw sound and just conclusions from a country whose num- 
ber of banks and variety of systems exceed every «ther in the world. 

Many valuable statistical tables, nowhere else available, and running back over 
a long series of years, are also given, so that the book, as a whole, standsas a cyclo- 
pedia to date of all that isof permanent historic interest of the evolution of the finan- 
cial system of our country. 

The end of the century ; the termination of the gold-silver-greenback struggle, 
all mark the epoch, and the publishers have chosen a fortunate time in which to pre- 
sent their work to the public. 

An excellent portrait of ex-Comptroller Knox, accompanied by a carefully pre- 
pared biographical sketch, together with portraits of Morris, Hamilton, Girard, 
Gallatin, Biddle, McCulloch, Chase and Sherman, the great national financiers and 
legislators, the impression of whose work was felt by the whole country, also en- 
hance the interest and value of the work which has so thoroughly exhausted the 
subject that any which follow it must inevitably take up special departments and 
incidental topics, rather than broad fields of national banking and commercial devel- 
opment. 
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COLLECTION OF COUNTRY CHECKS. 





The methods that have been adopted for the collection of country checks have all 
been more or less expensive for the city banks, upon whom has fallen the burden of 
collecting. This is shown in the rulings of the New York and Boston clearing- 
houses to charge exchange to their customers on nearly all points. This has occa- 
sioned much vigorous remonstrance on the part of the country banks and customers 
of the banks generally. Many thousands of dollars of deposits have been transferred 
from New York to Philadelphia and other cities where collecting is done at the 
expense of the city banks. 

That the present method of collecting is expensive is evident from the number of 
banks through which many of the checks pass in order to reach their destination. 
Very often a check will go through a half-dozen banks, and, of course, each of those 
banks must credit and charge and endorse every check, making an amount of unnec- 
essary labor in handling that would be difficult to estimate. 

The city banks are striving to get as many :lirect correspondents among the 
country banks as they can, in order to collect rapidly, and in the hope of getting 
new accounts and an increase of deposit balances. It is doubtful if much is really 
accomplished in this direction, as the country bank balances are not thereby increased 
much, considered as a whole. The tendency is to divide the balances and multiply the 
accounts without compensating gain except in the betterment of collection facilities. 

There is a vast number of accounts kept among banks, for collection purposes 
only, that are of no profit to any one. 

The lack of economy here manifested is in striking contrast to the skill shown by 
industrial enterprises, in other lines of business, through their organization into 
combinations for the reduction of expenses. 

From a good business standpoint, the end to be aimed at in collecting checks is 
to get them to the paying bank and secure the returns in the shortest possible time 
and at the least possible cost. 

As a means to this end, I would suggest that the clearing-houses in several of the 
largest cities in the United States adopt a plan for collecting checks on out-of-town 
banks substantially as follows: 

All checks are to be collected by a department of the clearing-house. The mem- 
ber banks are to send to this department their collections daily at an appointed hour 
in the afternoon, and receive therefor a certificate for the total amount of the bunch. 
This certificate the bank is to put through the regular clearing-house on the follow- 
ing morning. When the checks are all in, they are to be sorted and sent directly to 
the bank on which they are drawn, as nearly as possible. 

This is done in the name of the city bank, which the country bank has previously 
designated as its principal correspondent, and a debit certificate is made to corre- 
spond with the letter, reading something like this: ‘‘There has been forwarded to 
the Bank of checks and cash items amounting to $——, for the- credit 
of Bank.” 

These debit slips are to be sorted and taken by the clearing-house officials and 
put through to balance the credit certificates brought in by the banks. 

When received from the clearing-house, along with the regular clearings, these 
debit slips are charged up to the country bank accounts as though they were checks. 

The expense of this system would be met by assessments on the member banks 
in proportion to amounts collected for them, and the cost would naturally be less 
than it is by the present individual methods of collecting. E, H. WILKINS. 

PORTLAND, Ct., Dec. 28, 1900. 











ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS IN A BANKING CAREER. 





Some of the essential qualifications for a successful banking career are thus stated 
by ‘‘A Branch Bank Manager,” in the ‘‘ Journal of the Institute of Bankers,” of 
New South Wales: 


“The essential qualifications for a successful banking career, as indeed for any career, 
are not to be attained except as the result of patient labor and work; and my belief is that 
men who aspire to high positions in the bank, as in other walks in life, must attain their 
object step by step. The knowledge fitting them for promotion must come to them little 
by little. Knowledge acquired by reading, study or experience may not be of immediate 
use, but will yield its fruit in due season, often unexpectedly and at opportune time. 
Sooner or later it will be found that knowledge acquired in past years can now be assimi- 
lated and made use of. Therefore, to obtain the essential qualification for a banking career 
the preparation should commence in boyhood, and be carried on to the period which then 
appears so remote, the period for retirement from active work; and the best guarantee for 
a vigorous, intellectual old age is not in sloth but in mental activity. 

But what are the qualifications for a successful career? I take them to be as follows: 

1. Stability of character. 

2. Education and the possession of business ability. 

3. Address and manner. 

4, Experience and the power of applying it. 

5. The attainment of a certain amount of social position. 

For a successful banking career all the above qualifications are essential in a degree, and, 
granted stability of character, conspicuous ability in any one particular branch of banking 
should be a proof of a capacity to carry out with sufficient ability the multitudinous duties 
devolving upon the bank officer, and his fitness intellectually for his position. 

1. Stability of Character.—The result largely of Magy | and early training, may yet be 
greatly influenced by the exercise of our will power, the choice of our friends and the class 
of books we read, to say nothing of the higher restraints of relgion and philosophical research. 
2. Education and Business Ability.—In the present age these qualifications are within the 
grasp of every one who has sufficient determination; for our public libraries and technical 
colleges are open to all; education pursued rationally and with due regard to health undoubt- 
edly strengthens the intellect. 

3. Address and Manner.—Innate, but if we have not the virtue better assume it if we can. 

4. Experience.—Time and opportunity only can yield us this qualification. 

5. The Influence of Friends.—We can all choose our friends, and if we have stability of 
character, education, address and manner, and experience we are not likely to lack friends, 
who will not forever allow us to hide our candle under a bushel. a 

But why is stability of character so essential a qualification? Because a for 
fraud are great; because to lack stability, to be unreliable, counts—and rightly and neces- 
sarily so—in the ban’s eyes as the one unpardonable sin. : 

Education and the attainment of brain power.—Because in the present age, when we live 
so fast, our highest officials must live and work even more rapidly. They have to deal daily 
with an enormous amount of correspondence, hence the extreme desirability that their sub- 
ordinate officers should have the capacity to grasp their meaning and intention, and in 
replying be able to express themselves in terse and lucid language. . 

Herbert Spencer, in an interesting essay entitled the ‘Philosophy of Style,’ points out 
how necessary it is in these days to economize the time and attention of our readers, and, by 
many happv illustrations, makes his meaning clear. He thinks that the secret of a good style 
of composition lies in the writer’s appreciation of this fact, and in his ability to convey the 
full purport of his thoughts to his readers with as little mental effort to them as possible. and 
in a few plain Saxon words, as more readily understood than those of Latin origin. Most 
sentences bring before the reader’s mind a succession of pictures, clear or indistinct in pro- 
portion to the writer’s gift as an author; and it should be our aim to photograph correct men- 
ta] images at once, so that time may not be lost and the attention wearied in revising the im- 
pression later on. ; 

Address and Manner.—Because the public generally form their estimate of the worth of 
the book by its cover, and it is only given to a very few of our most intimate friends to read 
us through and through. Therefore it is that the cover, which hides our many qualifications 
or disqualifications, is so necessary, and should be attractive and not repellant. 

Experience.—Because, however well read we may be, however strong our intellectual 
powers, however reliable our character, however attractive our manner, we need to learn 
pon ape sf we need to find out that, with the world as at present constituted, the theoreti- 
cally right is often impracticable; we need to see, as Herbert Spencer points out in his mag- 
nificent essay on * Prison Ethics,’ that at present we must be chiefily interested in the rela- 
tively right and not in the absolutely right. That is to say, that we can only aim to act in the 
best way under circumstances as they exist at that time, and that we cannot successfully 
shape our course undeviatingly inany one direction, however desirablesuch a course might be.”’ 














AN OLD AND SUCCESSFUL TRUST COMPANY. 





The New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, at 52 Wall street, is virtu- 
ally the oldest of all the trust companies. It is one of the most interesting of the 
great financial institutions of America, both on account of its antiquity, and its 
curiously specialized line of business. It was chartered in the year 1830, and there- 
fore became the earliest life insurance company in the State of New York, and the 
pioneer of that wonderful group of insurance companies whose business and resour- 
ces are now of such enormous proportions. Its originator and first President was 
William Bard, an enthusiast in the then new field of life insurance, and for many 
years a widely-known and respected authority on all matters connected therewith, 
being succeeded January 1, 1843, by Stephen Allen, who had also a notable reputa_ 
tion in political life. June 3, 1845, John R. Townsend became President, and was 
succeeded April 1846, by David Thompson, during whose long and prosperous rule 
the company began to develop its present position of power. In 1871 the presidency 
was conferred upon Henry Parish, under whose administration of over a quarter 
of a century vast progress has been made. 

The New York Life Insurance and Trust Company is now the foremost corpora- 
tion in the world in the management of private trusts, such as come from wills, 
deeds of trust and similar documents. It avoids railroad and corporation trusts, and 
thus escapes the perils attendant upon widespread financial convulsions. The busi- 
ness in life insurance, once so important a feature, has been largely reduced, this 
reduction having begun soon after the year 1840, when the great mutual companies 
came into existence. In this regard, its history resembles those of the two other 
famous corporations which arose about the same time, and are still in existence—the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company and the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities. 

The company’s building stands on the site of the United States Branch Bank, 
which was erected in 1797, and bought in 1812 by the City Bank, from which the 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Company purchased half the estate. A new 
building was erected here in 1838, and replaced in 1867 by still another, which was 
largely extended in 1888. The original corner-stone of the United States Branch 
Bank, with its long inscription (see accompanying illustration), is sacredly preserved 
in the directors’ room. 

The company does not take mercantile deposits, but receives and allows interest 
on deposits from executors, trustees, treasurers of religious and benevolent societies, 
and lawyers and other persons acting in a fiduciary capacity. Its annuity business 
has been kept up, and shows a continuous enlargement. Aside from its large and 
profitable investments in State stocks, in railroad bonds of the highest grade, in 
bonds and mortgages, etc., the company always keeps several million dollars in cash 
in its impregnable vaults, so as to be at all times superior to the shocks which agitate 
‘the street.” The conservative policy of the present administration is proven suc- 
cessful by the market price of the stock, which is between $1,300 and $1,400 per share, 
on an original par value of $100. The permanence of this prosperous policy is 
ensured by the method of electing the trustees, which is done, not by the stockhold- 
ers, but by the trustees themselves, who thus stand as a self-perpetuating body. By 
its charter, the trustees must be citizens of New York. Henry Parish is President ; 
Walter Kerr, First Vice-President ; Henry Parish, Jr., Second Vice President ; Geo. 
M. Corning, Secretary, and Z. W. Van Zelm, Assistant Secretary. The trustees are: 








AN OLD AND SUCCESSFUL TRUST COMPANY. “ae 
William W. Astor, Edmund L. Baylies, Geo. 8S. Bowdoin, William E. Dodge, 
Stuyvesant Fish, Henry C. Hulbert, C. O’ Donnell Iselin, H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, 
W. Emlen Roosevelt, Wm. C. Schermerhorn, Frederic W. Stevens, Rutherfurd 
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CORNER-STONE U. 8S. BRANCH BANK. 


Stuyvesant, Charles G. Thompson, Henry A. C. Taylor, Henry Parish, Henry I. 
Barbey, John Jacob Astor, Joseph H. Choate, Samuel Thorne, John L. Cadwal- 
ader, Augustus D. Juilliard, Henry Lewis Morris, George G. De Witt, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

An idea of the company’s standing may be had from the following semi-annual 
statement, made to the State Banking Department at the close of business June 30, 











1900 : 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

mae entnte. peespeseenenens nena Bp myo ye I ick iie ie ee ie cae $1,000,000.00 

onds and mortgages............ ,088, 537. : 
Loans on collaterals............. . 6,061,337.99 Cure =e on Undivided prosts... 5,514,568.80 
Bills receivable............. esses 12,733,955.45 | Deposits in trust................. 31,180,416,35 
Cash in-company’s vaults........ 1,425,000.00 | Annuity fund.................... 1,254,207.63 
Cash in bank eo ecesreeeeeressesesese 1,728,525.82 Life insurance PS 405,021.22 
Accrued interest, rents, sus- . 

pense account, etc............. 705,597.31 | Interest due depositors, taxes, 
Bonds and stocks (market value) 11,655,383. en pedwee ibdnéhéwennda nenen 602,828.19 

We ctbdeinddceddnecdecees $37, 963,337.19 eivbctccinndiaddaxdsnwes $37 963,337.19 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





[All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on appli- 
cation to BRADFORD RHODES & CO, 87 Maiden Lane, New York.] 





THE UNITED STATES IN THE ORIENT. By CHARLES A. CoNANT. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In the necessity for finding an outlet for marketing surplus products and to pro- 
vide for the productive investment of saved capital, the author finds the principal 
explanation of the desire to expand our territory and trade in the Pacific. He 
devotes his attention largely to a discussion of the economic problems involved in 
the situation of affairs in which the country has been placed by recent events, and 
points out with great care and generally with scientific precision the conditions pre- 
cedent to the mastery of the markets now more widely opened to American commerce 
than ever before. 

It is a notable fact that the bankers of this country have been heretofore reluc- 
tant to enter the foreign field, and Congress has seemed to take the view that it would 
be dangerous to charter a bank with the privilege of establishing branches abroad. 
Mr. Conant states that it is essential that the system of furnishing credit should be 
greatly improved if our manufacturers are to be equipped most effectually to hold 
their own in competition with other nations whose banking systems are highly 
developed. He says that ‘‘ A banking system capable of conducting great transac- 
tions through branches in all parts of the world is almost as essential to financial 
supremacy as a definite monetary standard.” 

Occasionally the author betrays a disposition to dogmatize, as witness the fol- 
lowing : 

‘‘Old restrictions upon trade, and useless superstitions, must be abandoned in 
the contest for commercial supremacy. The policy of protection must be adapted 
by its friends to the new conditions, or it must be abandoned. Protection may be 
useful in stimulating infant industries: it becomes a relic of medievalism when it 
stimulates production which has already become excessive, and which can find an 
outlet only in a field which protection cannot enter.” 

Upon the whole, however, few economic writers show less bias or more candor 
in discussing questions which have been subjects of controversy. Mr. Conant’s 
clearness and force in presenting his facts and arguments, and his wide information 
in respect to the matters under consideration, render the work an interesting and 
valuable contribution toward the right solution of problems of present and far- 
reaching importance to the people of the United States. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH CONVENTION OF THE MARYLAND BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Through the courtesy of Secretary Lawrence B. Kemp the MaGazinE has re- 
ceived a copy of the Proceedings of the Fifth Convention of the Maryland Bankers’ 
Association, held at the Blue Mountain House, July 11 and 12. The pamphlet is 
handsomely printed and bound in gold—a fitting color, as the first act of the asso- 
ciation when it was organized in 1896 was the passage of astrong gold-standard reso- 
lution, which has been reaffirmed at every subsequent meeting. The last conven- 
tion was notable for a joint meeting with the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 














NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS IN NEW YORK. 





THEIR GROWTH IN RECENT YEARS. 





Tables showing the growth of the National and State banks of New York in the 
past few years are presented on following pages. 

In studying these tables it should be borne in mind that the character of the bus- 
iness done by the banks varies greatly, and this affects the rate of increase. Many 
of the institutions reported do a purely local business, and are outside of the influ- 
ences that have built up some of the others. Those that finance Stock Exchange op- 
erations and carry the accounts of out-of town banks vaturally show the greatest gain. 

Absorption of other banks has been partly responsible for some of the phenom- 
enal advances made—notably in the case of the National City, National Bank of 
Commerce, Western National, and the Corn Exchange. Remarkable increases are 
to be noted at the National Park, Hanover, Chase and many others. 

The table given below summarizes the expansion shown in the larger tables: 


New York City BANKS—COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS. 

















| NATIONAL BANKS. | STATE BANKS. 

| 

| Oct. 6, 1896. Dec. 13, 1900. July 12, 1895. Dec. 4, 1900. 
ES A aE ST Ee | $51,650,000 $62,800,000 $16,764,000 $14,722,000 
Surplus and profits.............-. | 60,043,000 76,286,000 15,160,000 17,820,000 
Total deposits...........-..------ | 446,597,000 884,273,000 | *121,871,000 *185,744,000 
Total resources. ......-..ccccceee | 567,857,000 1,072,558,000 181,795,000 250,026,000 








* Demand deposits. 


It will be seen that from October 6, 1896, to December 13, 1900, the National 
banks of New York city increased their total resources from $567,857,000 to $1,072, - 
558,000—a gain of $504,701,000, or about 100 per cent., representing an annual addi- 
tion of twenty-five per cent. 

From July 12, 1895, to December 4, 1900, the State banks of New York city in- 
creased their total resources from $181,795,000 to $250,026,000—a gain of $68,231,- 
000, or over thirty-seven per cent., representing an annual addition of less than eight 
per cent. 

The State banks of New York city do mostly a local business and have not the 
opportunity of enlarging the volume of their transactions as the National banks do 
by keepiug the reserves of other banks all over the country. They can not be ex- 
pected, therefore, to grow so rapidly. 

Both the National and State banks of the city have been growing in recent years 
at a remarkable rate, and this expansion has been, in the main, sound in character. 
In about five years the State and National banks in the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx have increased their resources to the extent of nearly $673,000,000. If 
the other divisions of the city were included and the comparisons extended to trust 
companies and Savings banks, these figures would be swelled enormously. 

The tables presented on the succeeding pages are a striking indication of the 
advance of New York to the position of the world’s banker. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 





TRANSMITTED TO THE LEGISLATURE JANUARY 2, 1901. 





The growth and prosperity of the institutions under the supervision of the Banking 
Department of New York during the past four years has been unexampled and marvelous. 
Naturally the foreign mortgage companies licensed to do business in the State have decreased 
in number as business has improved, interest rates gone lower and indebtedness diminished. 
The aggregate resources of the banks of deposit and discount, the Savings banks, the trust 
companies, the safe deposit companies and the building and Joan associations are larger now 
by more than seven hundred million dollars than at the date of the first annual report which 
I had the honor to submit to the Legislature four years ago. Nearly one anda half million 
dollars of this gain has been made by the safe deposit companies, about sixteen millions by 
the building and loan associations, nearly one hundred millions by the discount banks, two 
hundred and thirty millions by the Savings banks, and four hundred millions by the trust 
companies. Disregarding details, and dealing with each group of institutions as a class, I 
think it an accurate statement of fact that the banks of deposit and discount, the Savings 
banks, the trust companies and safe deposit companies, and the Savings and loan associations 
all improved in condition during the year. Most of the banks have prospered, and several 
which had long required special vigilance and care have been greatly strengthened; the Sav- 
ings banks have gained in accounts such as it is legitimately their province to carry, and lost 
in those which they ought to eliminate; the business of the trust companies has increased 
enormously, and has been generally of a profitable character. * * * 

That all of the tests were borne by the banks and trust companies of the State, not only 
without a slngle failure or the loss of a dollar by their customers through them, but with 
their condition as a whole actually improved at the close of the year, is exceedingly gratify- 
ing, and certifies their general soundness, and the usually prudent and safe management 
which they enjoy. It is gratifying also to beable to add that there has been no considerable 
loss, and, indeed, none at all as far as I have been able to ascertain, by defalcation in any 
State bank, trust company or Savings bank during the year. 





Discount BANKS. 


There occurred during the itiscal year a net decrease of eight in the number of banks of 
deposit and discount in the State system, ten having gone out and two having organized. 
The whole number remaining was two hundred. Of those withdrawing two were merged 
with other State banks, two went into voluntary liquidation with transfer of their business 
to National banks so far as they could control it, and six were converted to the National 
system soon after the enactment of the currency and banking legislation by Congress in the 
spring. The provisions of this act were thought at the time to promise considerable advan- 
tages to National banks, and for the moment there were indications that the number of State 
banks to be won over by it might be large. But the movement in that direction has not 
continued, and apparently experience does not confirm such profit-possibilities under it as 
would be likely to stimulate a recurrence of it. The gains from bank-note circulation do not 
equal the popular supposition, nor even the theoretical percentage ascribed to it, while in 
other respects the advantages enjoyable under the State law may be confidently claimed as 
at least equal to those offered by the National Banking Act. That bankers generally enter- 
tain this belief would appear from the fact that in the two years last past the net increase in 
the number of National banks in New York has been but eleven, of which number all but one 
is to be credited to the last year, and principally to the period following close upon the pas- 
sage of the law heretofore referred to. In the same time the number of State banks has been 
slightly reduced, but the loss is nearly accounted for by the merger of banks which are con- 
tinued as branches, but which are not counted as separate institutions. 

The total resources of all the State banks on September 4, 1900, the date of reports by 
them nearest to the close of the fiscal year, was $351,080,252, which is a decrease of $21,902,228 
from the previous September, but a gain of $27,215,509 from the low point in the year, in the 
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preceding March. Nearly seven million dollars of the loss from September to September rep- 
resents the resources of the banks which had in the meantime withdrawn from the system. 

I am indebted to the Comptroller of the Currency for corresponding figures concerning 
the National banks in this State, of which there were three hundred and thirty-six on the 
thirtieth day of September, of this year, with a combined capital of $97,218,210, a combined 
surplus and undivided profits of $97,720,013, and total resources to the amount of $1,312,870,212. 
Thirteen National banks were authorized in this State during the year, and three closed. The 
aggregate capital of the thirteen authorized was $1,120,000, and of the three which closed 
$1,355,000. 


TENDENCY TOWARD BANK ConsoLfDATIONS. 


There continues to be manifested a tendency toward combination or consolidation of 
competing banks, especially in the more important financial centers. Besides actual merger 
or absorption as a means thereto, the method is employed of unifying interests by effecting 
a controlling ownership by identical parties in two or more separate institutions, which are 
thus made auxiliary or co-operative in their transactions, as occasion may arise. A few of 
the State banks in Greater New York are proceeding in a like direction by acquiring other 
banks by the process of merger, and then continuing them as branches, with satisfying 
results. The Corn Exchange Bank has taken over four banks in this manner, and has, besides, 
two branches which it has opened independently. The Union Bank of Brooklyn recently 
acquired the Hamilton in the same borough, and is conducting it asa branch. The Bank of 
New Amsterdam, the Colonial Bank, the Hamilton Bank in New York, the Twelfth Ward 
Bank, the Brooklyn Bank and the Bank of Jamaica, also, have opened branches, or are pre- 
paring todoso. Twelve branches in all had been opened to September 30, and they reported 
deposits averaging nearly a million dollars each, while the gain in the resources of the parent 
institutions since they were opened aggregated $3,271,592. The system of branch banks is 
permissible under the law only to State institutions, and to these nowhere outside of Greater 
New York, and only “for the receipt and payment of deposits, and for making loans and dis- 
counts to the customers of such branch offices only.”” Passing any objections which might be 
cited to the authorization of branch banks generally, [ am unaware of any unfortunate 
results or injurious complications springing from them in the instances where they have been 
established. They appear to have been managed conservatively, and to have extended the 
relations of the central banks which they represent to localities and interests which could 
not have been reached otherwise, while at the same time the contact between the customers 
and the bank has been as close and harmonious as is ordinarily the case between small insti- 
tutions and their clientele, a relation the advantage and importance of which I am sure can 
not be overestimated. Proceeding with this more modest movement in bank expansion and 
enlargement, several consolidations of large institutions have been effected, the most nota- 
ble having been in New York, where a second National bank with ten million dollars in capi- 
tal and half as much of surplus has been instituted. These great banks attract a vast volume 
of business, and become potent factors in the world of finance. While no bank can be too 
strong, it might be that one could be too great. Any single institution overshadowing all 
others, and occupying in fact or even in appearance a dominant or quasi-monopolistic rank, 
could, if it chose, use its power arbitrarily, so as to become a great disturbing factor in 
legitimate business. But the development of a number of giant banks carries with it condi- 
tions of competition and of distribution of power, and is buta natural adjustment of banking 
interests to the convenience and necessities of modern business. Indeed, the movement of 
banks in this direction has hardly kept step with the similar tendency which has been so 
markedly shown by transportation and manufacturing companies, These latter mighty 
interests, the volume of whose transactions for a single year would eclipse the record for a 
decade but a few years ago, require accommodations and facilities which even the concert of 
a number of small banks could not satisfactorily or even safely extend. Our industrial 
activity is so intense, our mechanism of credits and commerce so changed and enlarged, and 
financial operations so much more important, that an augmentation of banking capital some 
time since ceased to be a question of doubtful expediency, and came to be recognized as a 
vital requirement of existing conditions. But while itis admitted that such institutions have 
become a necessity and serve a beneficent purpose, it ought not to be forgotten that the small 
bank, with the strengh that assures safety, and with resources proportionate to its oppor- 
tunities for their profitable use, has a legitimate place in the business even of great centers 
like New York city. It gets nearer to its customers of moderate means and modest wants in 
sympathy and in intelligent understanding of their needs and of their circumstances, and 
gives them more consideration than they could hope to receive from a large bank whose 
interest lies in the direction of larger transactions. It will be a day of misfortune should the 
time ever come, as some predict it will, when the banking business of New York or of any 
other city is so consolidated as to extinguish the small banks. 
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Tue Trust COMPANIES. 


Four trust companies, the Bankers’, the Merchants’, the Trust Company of New York and 
the Albany, all except the last named located in the city of New York, were authorized dur- 
ing the fiscal year. All but the Albany had taken the initiatory steps for organization prior 
to the first of January, last, and were a part of the remarkable movement which engaged 
wide attention, and suggested that almost all of financial New York had been seized of the 
belief that to establish a trust company was to be pledged distinction and certain fortune. 
That movement spent itself quickly, however, and has even had its reaction, the tendency 
since the beginning of the current calendar year having been toward contraction rather than 
expansion. Not only have no certificates of organization been filed by proposed trust com- 
panies in New York since December, 1899, but the purpose to complete the organization of 
two companies which had previously filed their certificates, I understand, has been practically 
abandoned, and lam unaware of any contemplated new ventures in this field in any of the 
larger cities. Besides, the State Trust Company of New York merged with the Morton some 
months ago, the International Banking and Trust Company into the North American, and 
more recently the Bankers’, but a year old, has been merged into the Atlantic. This record 
and outlook may fairly be taken, I think, as confirming conclusively the opinion advanced in 
my report of a year ago, that there was not occasion for me to set arbitrarily the limit where 
trust company organization should stop in New York, but that the question might be left 
with safety to capital to determine foritself. It would seem from events that the field is now 
regarded by financial interests generally as fully occupied, and it will hardly be further 
invaded until the want of increased accommodations of the character that trust companies 
extend is sensibly experienced. But this opinion must not be interpreted asin any way sug- 
gesting that the companies already in business are not prospering, for the contrary is the fact. 
Except the Delaware Loan and Trust Company at Walton, which closed its doors in Novem- 
ber and began proceedings in voluntary liquidation, and except also the Holland Trust Com- 
pany in New York, which several years ago began liquidation, and which has paid nearly all its 
depositors, with ample assets on hand to pay the balance, and which is not seeking new busi- 
ness, these institutions report a great increase in deposits and large net earnings. The figures, 
as of July 1, 1900, which are the latest available, show a total capital employed by trust com- 
panies amounting to $48,250,000, a combined surplus and undivided profits of $89,825,969, total 
resources Of $796,483,887, and deposits aggregating $640,837,146. As compared with their Jan- 


uary condition, the capitalization had increased two hundred thousand dollars, the surplus 
and undivided profits five and three-quarters millions, the total resources over a hundred and 
twenty-four millions, and the deposits more than one hundred and seventeen millions, The 
earnings of all the trust companies for the six months from January to July were seventeen 
and a third million dollars, and their expenses, including interest payments and taxes, a 
fraction under ten millions. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


The number of Savings banks in the State was decreased by one during the year, no new 
bank having been chartered, and the Fulton County Savings Bank having surrendered its 
charter after payment to every one of its depositors in full, with an extra dividend. The 
total resources of the Savings banks increased $37,660,060 from January, 1900, to July, and 
there was a gain in the number of their open accounts of 54,645. What has been the move- 
ment since July there are no official reports as yet to show. 

The Bowery Savings Bank of New York, which is the largest mutual institution for sav- 
ings in the country, has happily seen the way clear to announce that, for the six months 
ending December 31, 1900, its rate of interest to depositors will be four per cent., an increase 
of one-half of one per cent. Calculated upon the market value of its securities, the surplus 
of this bank exceeds fifteen per cent. of its deposits, and some of its securities, obtained many 
years ago, pay far higher interest rates than are now prevalent. Proceeding upon the theory 
that the depositors are entitled to the largest benefits which it is practicable to afford them, 
with a due regard for possible losses or depreciation of securities, the officers of the bank have 
decided upon the course stated. How long it will be continued no one undertakes to say, but 
that it can not be supported indefinitely is all but certain, as it is apparent also that only 
exceptional conditions permit it to be undertaken even asatemporary policy. The tendency 
generally is all the other way, and since the date of my report of a year ago a considerable 
number of Savings banks have been compelled to reduce the rate of dividends which they 
had been paying to their depositors from four per cent. to three anda half percent. This 
action by the banks was merely a necessary adjustment of their affairs to conditions which 
had been developing for some years. * * * Withthe marvelous prosperity which the coun- 
try has enjoyed in recent years, bonds in which the Savings are entitled to invest are produc- 
ing a lower rate of income than has ever been known before. It has, therefore, been impos- 
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sible for many of the Savings banks to continue to pay former rates of dividends, which 
means of course a hardship to those who are disqualified by age, or etherwise, from adding to 
their accumulations, but the worker finds in the country’s larger prosperity more than com- 
pensating conditions. In the intenser life, the marvelous growth and the bounding activity 
which characterize these later years, broader opportunities are offered to all of the people, 
and the easier accumulations which may be added to principal minimize the loss due to a 
decrease in the dividend rates, 


BANKING LAW AMENDMENTS. 


Legislation relating to moneyed corporations under the supervision of the Banking 
Department was not voluminous in 1900. 

One act was passed permitting the conversion of foreign moneyed corporations into 
domestic moneyed corporations, and prescribing methods therefor; but no institution with 
banking powers has taken advantage of its provisions. 

A particularly desirable change was made in the requirements regarding the holding of 
annual meetings for the election of directors of discount banks. Hereafter every bank must 
hold such an election on the second Tuesday in January in each year or within ten days 
thereafter. The State law is thus made to correspond substantially with the National Bank- 
ing Act in this particular. 

Section fifty-five of the Banking Law was amended soas to extend to private bankers the 
exemptions as to penalties for usury which havc long been granted to incorporated banks 
and to individual bankers. 

Sections thirty-four, thirty-five and thirty-eight of the Banking Law were so amended as 
to simplify the procedure for merger of banking corporations, and to strengthen the pro- 
visions conferring the succession of the continuing institution to all of the relations, obliga- 
tions, trusts and liabilities of the merged corporation. 

A new section, 79a, was added to the Banking Law, which provides a method less expen- 
sive than a receivership for closing a bank in voluntary proceedings for the purpose of 
winding up its affairs. 

A slight change was enacted regarding the securities in which Savings banks may invest 
their deposits and the income derived therefrom. The first mortgage bonds of the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad Company were added to the list, and a disputed point, as to whether the 
refunding bonds of the railroads outside the State which are specified in the act may be 
purchased, was made clear and explicit. 

Heretofore the Banking Law has permitted the appointment of a trust company as 
guardian of the estate of any infant the annual income of whose estate exceeded one hundred 
dollars. An amendment passed by the last Legislature omits this limitation. 

A salutary amendment to the general corporation law adds ** trust,” “* banking,” ** assur- 
ance,” “ guaranty,” “savings,” *“*investment,”’ and *“*loan”’”’ to the words which may not be 
used as a part of the name of any corporation hereafter organized under the laws of this 
State except by a corporation formed under the Banking Law or the Insurance Law. 


ToTaL RESOURCES. 


The total resources of the institutions under the supervision of this Department, as 
shown by their reports as of the dates stated, are as follows: 





Banks of deposit and discount, September 4, 1900.............cceeeeecees $351 ,080,252 
I Oe i os ea nenignsensbonndeesesed esaberenenee 1,037,869,160 
Trust companies, July 1, 1900.......... ee keameen seeones 796,483,887 
Safe deposit companies, July 1, 1900.............cceeeees soswsseesbonesunn 5,297,905 
Foreign mortgage companies, January 1, 1900.............cccc cee eeeeees 5,236,422 
Building and loan associations, January 1, 1900................ nitiemamems 66,034,789 

Biiccscetencnes siddeendnsveesessbenneseéee écbdonesveesceseézesetccs ee 
In comparison with the previous year the gain is............. banedvenes 115,018,554 


New BaAnks. 


Two banks were organized during the fiscal year, viz.: Bank of Hammondsport, Ham- 
mondsport, January 22, 1900, capital, $50,000; Washington Bank, New York, July 26, 1900+ 
capital, $100,000; total, $150,000. 


LIQUIDATING OR MERGED BANKS. 


Ten banks closed during the year as against seven in the preceding year. Two of them 
were merged into other State banks, six were converted to the National system, and two 
went into liquidation, but practically with absorption by other banks. The list is as follows: 
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Date. Capital. 
Home Bank, New York ennineee upsererseede February 21, 1900.. $100,000 
Oneida County Bank, Utica February 23, 1900.. 125,000 
Robert Gere Bank, Syracuse.........cccccsccees peoweueed March 3, 1900 100,000 
People’s Bank of Mt. Vernon, Mt. Vernon. epineaneneel March 31, 1900 50,000 
American Exchange Bank, Syracuse April 14, 1900 200,000 
Bank of Holland Patent, Holland Patent i] 21, 30,000 
Hamilton Bank, Brooklyn i 100,000 
Bank of Skaneateles, Skaneateles ' 60,000 
Mamaroneck Bank, Mamaroneck ‘ “e 35,000 
Bank of Syracuse, Syracuse L 125,000 


ise ccwhncvadscevewcccndcccecsencusedencdescenesesersaes PPTTT TTT TTT Tre 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 
Bank of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, May 29, 1900. Capital 
DECREASE OF CAPITAL. 
State Bank of Randolph, Randolph, August 14, 1900. Capital 
CAPITAL. 


The appended table gives the aggregate capital of the banks of deposit and discount in 
the State system on September 30, 1900, with the changes therein during the year: 
Amount of capital, September 30, 1899 
Capital of banks organized during the year 
Increase of capital of banks previously organized......... idinvandeneebes 
$29,765,700 
30,000 
$29,735,700 
* Capital of banks closed 925,000 


Capital stock, September 30, 1900 $28,810,700 
Capital stock, September 30, 1894 


Decrease for the year, net 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF BANKS. 


The‘aggreate resources and liabilities of the State banks of deposit and discount, as shown 
by {their quarterly reports as of September 4, 1900, are given herewith in comparison with 
their reported condition at the corresponding date in 1899: 

ASSETS. 1899. 1900. 

Loans and discounts, less due from directors $191,370.544 $201,578,995 
Liability of directors as makers 7,479,085 7,632,175 
6 eee eeieieehe eet acids oehaneode 166,121 193,639 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and brokers... 29,803,601 31,212,315 
Real estate ood, 10,831,746 
Mortgages owned 753, 3,888,103 
Stocks and bonds...........seeee. ied: <nesebebwebereseuseds 299, 24,673,640 
Specie 1428, 23,143,001 
United States legal tenders and circulating notes of Na- 

tional banks....... tania bin ahntaiebinbnedinmé a dene dpeeeee 13,759,681 18,588,998 
Cash items 64,047,911 28,190,711 
Assets not included under any of the above heads 241, 1,146,282 
Add for cents 666 647 


$372.982,538 $351,080,252 


exe ais 


ae tons 


i ae 


Pee 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital eeeeeee @eeeeaeeseeeeeses eeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeee @eeeeveeve $29,543,700 $28,810,700 


Surplus fund 18,449,746 18,311,631 
Undivided profits 9,204,473 9,996,807 
Due depositors on demand 033, 238,194,498 
Due to trust companies 38,545,094 
Due to Savings banks 14,535,526 
Due the treasurer of the State of New York, 2,283,637 
Amount due not included under any of the above heads.. 402,039 
Add for cents é 320 


eeeceeces Gds2,902,908 $351,080,252 

















NEW YORK STATE BANKS. 


SECURITIES AND CASH HELD IN TRUST. 


Securities and cash had been deposited with the Superintendent of Banks in trust by 
the several banks, individual bankers and trust companies, and were held by him at the close 
of the fiscal year, as herewith shown: 


en TR. ncccncnccincccniccseoonsenesetonsaceers $64,000 
Weide Dhaten Chose WOT COME. WOMER. 2... cccciccccccccccdccccccncccccccccocsce 294,000 
enn GNI SU AIII, CII. 4 sve ces ncesdeedsnecqncccedseouneceseeuede 647,000 
ee ee I, CI sos bwecadeueseoneeeececaeewscecenceesens 22,000 
New York city two and one-half per cent. DONdS..............cccecccececees 600,000 
Se ee SS GI, in cccccccccscccecveccddsoncsccenseseesess 1,345,000 
New York city three and one-half per cent. DONGS...........cccceeseeveeces 2,180,000 
Brookiyn city three per COmt. DOMES. ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccess 820,000 
Brooklyn city three and one-half per cent. bonds................eeeeeeecees 350,000 
eee ee I I, Cig sve cccecccccncidectcuscdudcesssceedoseons 100,000 
Buffalo city three and one-half per cent. bonds...... jeesawenauwe pekeene (anwes 20,000 
Peingara Valls city Tour Mer COMt. WOME... cccccccccccccccccccceccccsccescaces 20,000 
Rochester city three and one-half per cent. bonds........... oacneeekenes eoee 50,000 
Rochester city six per cent. bonds...............eeeee0: bbvand esdebcesesaunaes 30,000 
Mount Vernon city five per cent. DOMGS...........ccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 1,000 
RELIES FTN LOOT ELS SE MT TAT EE PREETI Ae 50,000 
PE ansRa dake bbiebedewedinedsetindedsiveucinabessansidetebsaeabsaeniie 378 
Ti ednssmdsnbecnanecninedensdsannbedseaasndsiscnesibecuteeienimenaebekd $6,093,378 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Stock Corporation Law requires a certificate of increase or reduction in the capital 
stock of any domestic corporation to be fiied in the office of the clerk of the county where 
the principal place of business of the corporation is located, and a duplicate in the office of 
the Secretary of State. Incorporated State banks are required to file their certificates of 
incorporation only in the office of the county clerk and in the office of the Superintendent of 
Banks, and it is an inconsistency of law that they should be required to file a certificate which 
modifies the original in an office other than those where such original is filed. I suggest that 
there would be Jess cumbering of the records of the office of the Secretary of State, and less 
inconvenience and expense occasioned to the banks, if the requirement specified were 
repealed, and such certificates required to be filed only as the originals are. 

Subdivision four of section twenty-five of the Banking Law implies that an officer of a 
Savings bank may borrow money from the corporation with which he is officially connected, 
provided the trustees thereof give their consent. This is in express conflict with section one 
hundred and twelve of the same statute, and the words “or Savings bank,” and the word 
** trustees,” should be stricken out of the section first referred to. 

Section twenty-two of the Banking Law has always been construed by the Superintendent 
of Banks to require publication in the State paper of the reports of incorporated banks and 
individual bankers only, but it may be argued with considerable effect that it covers also the 
reports of trust companies, safe deposit companies and building and loan associations. If 
construed to include these reports the requirement which it imposed would be impossible of 
performance by anything like the force employed in the Department. The matter may not 
be important, but it would at least be preferable if the section should be recast so as more 
clearly to mean what it has always been the practice to impute to it. 

Ten per cent. of the deposits of a Savings bank may be deposited with a discount bank or 
trust company provided such deposit shall not amount to more than twenty-five per cent. of 
the capital and surplus of the depositary, and in the event of the latter’s failure the statute 
makes the Savings bank a preferred creditor to the amount of any lawful deposit which it 
may have carried therein. But the only judicial decision ever rendered covering the point 
holds that such preference extends only toa quarter of the failed institution’s capital, because 
if failure occurs there is in fact no actual surplus. Under this construction it would be pos- 
sible that, convinced of a bank’s solvency and believing that it had all the surplus which it 
claimed, a Savings bank should lawfully have a deposit of fifty thousand dollars with, say, a 
bank capitalized at a hundred thousand dollars and reporting a surplus of an equal amount, 
and yetif the bank should fail the preference in favor of the Savings bank would extend only 
to one-half of the amount of itsclaim. Either the amount which a Savings bank may carry 
with any single institution should be further restricted, or, as would better harmonize with 
what I can but think was intended when the present law was passed, it should be put beyond 
dispute that the preference reaches toa quarter of the reported surplus as well as to a quarter 
of the capital. 
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While I am not prepared to contend that examinations such as the ordinary director of a 
bank could be expected to make would be likely to discover defalcations which are ingen- 
iously covered, the knowledge that such scrutiny must be faced might prove in some degree 
a restralnt upon an officer or employee tempted to use his opportunities dishonestly. To this 
end, but more because a close familiarity by directors with the affairs of a bank contributes 
to a successful management and avoidance of poor loans, I renew the recommendation that 
the law make it compulsory upon the part of every board of bank directors to make period- 
ical examinations, as often at least as once in every six months, of the assets and liabilities of 
their respective institutions, and report the result under oath to the Superintendent of 
Banks. 


PRIVATE BANKING. 





The year has been comparatively free from any startling scandal arising from the trans- 
actions of irresponsible private bankers, but unless statutory safeguards are supplied to 
minimize the opportunities of swindlers in this field, continued immunity is not to be assumed 
as probable. Besides the schemes of only occasional appearance which attract wide attention 
because of their magnitude and the degree of popular credulity which they disclose, opera- 
tions of like character, but on a petty scale, go forward continually in our great cities, where 
unauthorized bankers open offices in the foreign quarters, and steal away after having 
induced deposits with them to the extent of their ability. Fraud of both these characters 
could, I believe, be materially decreased by the enactment of such a measure as I suggested a 
year ago, and without imposing any specia) inconvenience or hardship upon the reputable 
and responsible men and firms who are legitimately engaged in the business of private bank- 
ing. The requirement proposed is that every private banker, or any person, firm or assucia- 
tion receiving deposits, shall deposit with the Comptroller of the State or with the Superin- 
tendent of Banks bonds of the United States, of the State of New York, or of some subdivis- 
ion of the State, to the amount of ten thousand dollars, to be held in trust for the benefit of 
the depositors with and creditors of the depositing banker, and to be surrendered only upon 
an order of court. Obligation to comply with such a requirement would effectually shut out 
from starting in business those who contemplated robbery of their customers,.while it could 
not seriously embarrass interests which mean to be honest, and which are strong enough 
financially to be permitted to solicit and receive deposits as bankers. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


All precedents will be broken if the attempt to make the deposits in Savings banks tax- 
able does not reappear in the Legislature of 1901. There can be little hope of appreciably 
reducing the State expenditures, for the public needs are ever growing greater; and conse- 
quently the only practicable method for making tax burdens less onerous lies in the creation 
of new sources of revenue. In the search for these the Savings banks will hardly be over- 
looked. The aggregate of the holdings of the Savings banks comprises widely scattered and 
comparatively small individual interests, so that concentration of effort by them to oppose 
tax measures can not be easily organized and made effective, whereas opposition by other 
corporations to any proposed tax bills affecting them adversely is sure to be formidable and 
forceful. Moreover, it is seen that if a law were to be passed taxing Savings banks the tax 
would lie where it might be sworn off or evaded by individuals and institutions having larger 
stakes involved. Yet further, the contention is made that the deposits in the Savings banks 
consist largely of moneys put there by men of means to escape taxation, and which, if taxed, 
would be withdrawn for employment in business or industry. The fact that in some other 
States it has been the practice for years to tax Savings banks has its influence also, and 
prompts the query why those in New York should be longer exempted. 

But ‘notwithstanding all this it has always seemed to me that the deposits in Savings 
banks ought not to be singled out for subjection to tax burdens, and I have repeatedly sub- 
mitted recommendations to the Legislature to that effect. By that judgment I must stand 
while the condition continues that only an insignificant part, not, I believe, to exceed five 
per centum, of all the personalty in the State is reached effectively by the assessors, whereas 
an act levying upon the deposits in Savings banks would yield every dollar that it should be 
designed to produce. No such discrimination should be written into the statutes, first, 
because the State must not do injustice, and, second, because it would burn in upon the 
minds of a great body of men and women a stinging conviction that wrong had been done 
them, from which spring discontent and resentment that might be pregnant of public evils 
and dangers. 

If the Legislature is to consider this question of taxing the deposits in the Savings banks 
it should approach it with the amplest and most reliable information obtainable, and particu- 
larly in regard to the mistaken assumption that the moneys held by these institutions consist 
largely of deposits by people of means. A more searching examination and analysis of 
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accounts than has ever been attempted, or than is practicable, would be required to ascertain 
with precision the percentage of deposits which belong properly in that class, but from my 
knowledge of the policy which governs the management of most Savings banks, and from 
such inspection as I have made of individual accounts, which almost uniformly show deposits 
in small sums only, indicating that they are actually savings and not investment funds, I am 
entirely satisfied that it is inconsiderable. In many institutions the rule prevails to accept 
no single deposit exceeding $500 or $1,000, and that when one such deposit shall have been 
made there can be no addition to it until after six months ora year; and the purpose is 
steadily and syst tically growing in most Savings banks to avoid giving warrant for the 
representation that the institutions are used as a convenience or for investment by capital- 
ists or men Of affairs. The Superintendent of Banks co-operates to the extent of his oppor- 
tunities to enforce this condition, and wherever an excessive account is discovered he orders 
it reduced, or where the limit is overstepped by the subterfuge of the same individual carry- 
ing a second account as agent or in trust, when the agency or trust is not genuine, one of the 
accounts is directed to be withdrawn, This effort to confine accounts in Savings banks to 
the classes which may legitimately claim to be entitled to their service is, to my mind, a better 
treatment of the evil under discussion than to attempt to cure it by taxing such deposits out 
of the banks. With a simple additional restriction in the law it can, I think, be made 
thoroughly effective. There isat present no legal obstacle to prevent asingle depositor from 
having accounts to the legal] limit in each of two or twenty ora bundred banks. I do not 
believe the practice thus suggested is common, but it should not be permitted at all. In the 
attempt to stamp it out altogether I am ready to join with the officers of the banks and the 
Legislature in instituting and enforcing almost any measure of elimination or restriction, 
It might even be required that no bank shall accept a deposit exceeding some sum to be fixed 
by law unless the person offering it shall make and subscribe an affidavit declaring that such 
deposit would not make the aggregate of his credits in all Savings banks more than three 
thousand dollars, or such other limit as it may be thought best to establish. 

For every concession of immunity that is granted to the Savings banks they return bene- 
fits manifold. They inculcate thrift and diminish poverty. The fact of a wage-earner being 
a depositor in them tends to interest him in public questions, and to enroll him in the ranks 
of those who stand for honest money and for the preservation of the public faith inviolate. 
It contributes to make him independent and self-respecting, and therefore a better citizen. 
As to the system asa whole, who will venture to deny that it has a part in diminishing tax 
burdens, even though it does not actually pay taxes? But for the Savings banks it may well 
be questioned if the State or any of its subdivisions could float their bonds at the rates of 
interest at which they are now eagerly absorbed. Experience proves that the day that any 
new class of securities is made available for investment by the Savings banks, the market 
price thereof advances. Were it not for the influence of the demand by Savings banks for 
bonds, it is doubtful if premiums would not fall away, and higher interest rates be necessi- 
tated on new issues, making public debt obligations more onerous. So low, indeed, have 
interest rates on high-class securities fallen that many banks were compelled a year ago to 
reduce their dividends to depositors to three and a half per cent., and, with an almost impos- 
sibility of finding safe investments which will net more than three and a quarter per cent. 
upon their cost, men intrusted with the management of these institutions are apprehensive 
lest the time be not distant when three per cent. will be all that can be puid. Surely in such 
a situation it will not be decreed that the tax-gatherer shall take tithe from the poor unless 
exaction is to be laid also upon larger individual accumulations generally, and the principle 
of equality thus observed. To this latter point it seems to me that great importance attaches, 
as the influence of an adverse discrimination against depositors in Savings banks would be 
Only little less unfortunate than that which excessive taxation would cause. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERICK D. KILBURN, 
Superintendent of Banks. 











Applications to Organize National Banks and National Banks Organized from 
March 14 to December 31, 1900. 


APPLICATIONS APPROVED. 





No. Capital. 
OL NT TR ET TT 428 $11,015,000 
LLL TE RE LTE TEL TEL 154 16,635,000 
TREES eer vee TEN EAE FRE Ae Oke ONE ae ee Te 582 $27,650,000 
NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 
os easabsnusauasebue 282 $7,427,000 
Capital $50,000 Or OVEP......ccccccccccccccccccscccces sadeeeatien 116 12,760,000 


$20,127,000 
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BANK AUDITORS HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR FALSE 
STATEMENTS. 





For almost, if not quite, the first time in this country the auditors of a public company 
have been tried on a criminal charge connected with their professional duties, and have been 
found guilty. The local auditor—Mr. Rogers—of Dumbell’s Banking Company in the Isle of 
Man, and the English auditors, Mr. William Aldred and Mr. Harold Vincent Aldred, members 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, who practice in Manchester, 
have been convicted, along with others, on the charge “ that they jointly did make, circulate 
and publish, and concur in making, circulating and publishing three balance-sheets, dated 
June and December, 1898, and June, 1899, which they knew to be false in material particillars, 
with intent to deceive and defraud the members, shareholders and creditors of Dumbell’s 
Banking Company.” They have been sentenced respectively to eighteen months’, twelve 


* months’, and six months’ imprisonment, with hard labor. 


These gentlemen, up to within the last few months, occupied good social positions, and 
were trusted members of their professions. No one would have dreamed of associating them 
with crime. In the case of the Aldreds, it was not suggested that they profited in any way 
by their misdeeds. They came to the island twice a year for a few days to carry out the 
audit, and having signed a report upon the balance-sheet in the usual terms, they returned 
to Manchester, where they appear to have had a good reputation as accountants. It is evi- 
dent they bad not the slightest idea that they were parties toa felony. But the bolt has 
fallen—their eyes have been opened—and they now occupy a convict’s cell. 

One can but pity them—the old man, whose hitherto creditable business career is so mis- 
erably ended, and the young son, whose character is blighted at the outset. If they had done 
their work either better or worse than they did, they would have escaped the punishment 
meted out to them. As was stated by their counsel, if they had simply accepted the state- 
ments made to them, and “signed the balance-sheets over a glass of whiskey and a cigar,” 
they could not have been charged with the guilty knowledge imputed to them. But they 
knew enough to know that the balance-sheets were false. Their own letters to the manager 
begging him to have matters put to rights were brought up in evidence against them. 

The facts brought out at the triai disclose, in truth, a gross neglect of duty on the part 
of the auditors. Vouchers for bankers’ balances were not asked for, overdrawn accounts 
were not examined, the branch returns were barely looked at. The manager’s assurances 
that everything was satisfactory were accepted without question, alihough accounts, mani- 
festly bad, to a large and rapidly increasing amount, were included in the balance-sheet as 
good assets. Unissued notes of the bank were taken in as cash, and a credit with a London 
bank was also so treated, with the effect that cash on hand, really amounting to £45,000, 
appeared in the balance-sheet as £125,000. These things were too patent not to be known to 
the auditors. It was argued for them that they were only guilty of failure of duty and errors 
of judgment, which could not render them liable under a criminal charge; but it was shown 
that they knew the balance-sheets to be wrong in material particulars while they continued 
to sign certificates that they truly represented the position of the bank. 

They wanted the moral courage required to oppose the fraudulent courses of the mana- 
gers, and thus they became parties to them. Their motives may have been innocent; but, as 
the judge pointed out, the jury had no concern with motives. 

Auditors must not only have the skill to discover error and deception, they must also 
have the courage and resolution toexpose them, They must not be deterred from their duty 
by the fear of consequences, or allow their judgment to be clouded by specious explanations. 
Weakness, as we have seen, may very easily become crime. 

Accountants need not regret the verdict in this notable case. It will strengthen their 
hands in dealing with difficult situations. It will surely dispel once and for all the too preva- 
lent idea, to which we fear some encouragement has been given in certain professional 
quarters, that an audit is little more than a test of arithmetical accuracy. And it will help 
to give the public a truer sense of the responsibility an auditor undertakes, and to convince 
them that only men of unswerving rectitude and long and careful training are fit for the 
position.— Accountants’ Magazine (Edinburgh). 











OPEN LETTERS FROM BANKERS. 





AN INTERCHANGE OF OPINION BY THE MAGAZINE’S READERS. 





THE RESERVES OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


There is considerable opposition among bankers to the proposed changes in the law in re- 
lation to keeping bank reserves on deposit with banks in certain cities (see BANKERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for December, 1900, page 96). George M. Coffin, former Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and now Vice,President of the Phenix National Bank, New York city, writes on the 
subject as follows: 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : 

Str: The Comptroller of the Currency in his report recently sent to Congress recom- 
mends a change in the law regarding lawful money reserve held against deposits of National 
banks, which has already excited much interest on the part of these banks. In effect the 
change proposed means that on the basis of National bank reports for September 5, 1900, the 
“country ’’ banks outside of *‘ reserve” cities must accumulate about $33,000,000 more law- 
ful money than they then held in their vaults. This cash must be obtained from National 
banks in reserve cities, indebted to them as reserve agents, about $17,000,000 from New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis, and the balance from National] banks in the other reserve cities. 

Next, the banks in reserve cities (other than New York, Chicago and St. Louis) must ac- 
cumulate about $119,000,000 in lawful money more than now held by them, and this must 
come from the National banks in New York, Chicago and St. Louis, now indebted to them as 
reserve agents. 

To this $119,000,000 adding the $17,000,000 withdrawn by the country banks we have an ag- 
gregate of $136,000,000 in actual money to be withdrawn from National banks in New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis. But, as New York banks on September 5 held seventy-seven per cent. 
of deposits in the three central reserve cities, about $105,000,000 of this great volume of money 
must be furnished by National banks in New York city. 

Enormous as this sum is, it does not measure the loss of business which will fall upon the 
New York banks if we apply the rule laid down by Comptroller Dawes himself in his little 
book on the ** Banking System of the United States,” In this he maintains that if $150,000 in 
currency is withdrawn from a New York bank by a bank outside that city the effect on the 
New York bank will be to shrink its deposits by $600,000, or four times the amount of currency 
withdrawn, and its loans by $450,000, or three times the currency withdrawn. 

If this be true in practice the withdrawal of $105,000,000 of lawful money from the Na- 
tional banks in New York would mean a eee “y their deposits of $420,000,000 and a con- 
traction of their lending capacity by the sum of $31 

Such results would be a fatal blow to the N mh ose. 4 banks of New York city,and through 
them to the banking system of the entire country, for these National banks practically oc- 
cupy toward the other banks and trust companies of the United States in the matter of re- 
serves the position and relation of the Bank of England toward the banks of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

One argument for this proposed change in the law is the strain put upon the New York 
banks in time of panic. The record of 1893, the worst panic of recent years, is that during 
that year ony. one National bank in New York succumbed to the strain, and that bank, a 
small one, within a year from its failure had paid its depositors in full, principal and inter- 
est, without the need of an assessment on its shareholders. 

"In enumerating the causes for the stringency in the New York money market in the fall 
and winter of 1894 the Comptroller omits two which had a potent effect. First, the commence- 
ment of the South African war, which cut off the liberal supplies of gold coming from that 
region and created a demand for large sums to carry on this war; second, the locking up of 
a ey amount of currency in the United States Treasury through the operation of our rev- 
enue laws. 

While low rates for money usually stimulate speculation, this does not seem to have been 
the case during the spring and summer of 1900, for while interest rates in New York on call 
money | were very low, sales on the Stock Exchange were very moderate in amount. 

As to the panic of 1893, it took on the peculiar phase of a currency famine, even the de- 
spised silver dollar selling at a premium, and this currency the reserve city banks were called 
upon to furnish, although statistics show that only ten to fifteen per cent. of the deposits re- 
ceived by them’ consiated of gold, silver or other kinds of currency. In spite of this fact, 
however, the banks of New York city rendered very able and effective service in meeting the 
demands of out of-town banks and sustaining them until the panic had passed. 

In conclusion, the cash reserve of Nationa] banks in New York has now come to be a kind 
of weather-gauge of credit and nothing else, which twenty-five per cent. represents as nor- 
mal. Above this financial a is comfortable and easy, but below the go are 
for stormy weather requiring close reefing and careful sailing. GEO. M. COFFIN. 


NEw YORK, January 3, 1901. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—Charles W. Morse has purchased of Frank Tilford a controlling interest in the Bank of 
New Amsterdam, and has been elected a director. 

—About May 1 the Standard Trust Co. will remove from its present location, 40 Wall 
street, to the new Broad-Exchange Building, corner of Broad street and Exchange place. 
In addition to having extensive quarters for its banking and trust business, the company 
will have thoroughly equipped safe deposit vaults in the basement. 

The officers of the Standard Trust Company are; President, William C. Lane; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank K. Sturgis; Second Vice-President, Louis L. Stanton; Treasurer, Edward M. F. 
Miller ; Secretary, William C. Cox. Its board of directors comprise some of the best-known 
capitalists and business men of the city. 

—It is said that interests connected with the National City Bank are negotiating for a 
controlling interest in the Columbia Bank. 

—Plans have been approved for the new building for the Stock Exchange, and work will 
begin about May 1. The structure will be approximately of the same height as a nine-story 
office building. 

—Gilbert R. Thorne, formerly Cashier of the Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., but who was recently elected a Vice-President of the National Park Bank, of this 
city, was introduced to the bankers of New York ata dinner given at the Union League 
Club on the evening of December 12 by Richard Delafield, President of the National Park. 
The guests included the officers of a number of the leading banks and other well-known busi- 
ness men. 

—The Bowery Savings Bank, which has been paying a dividend on deposits at the rate of 
3% per cent. since July, 1898, declared a dividend at the rate of four per cent. for the last half 
of 1900. This is the largest Savings bank in the United States, having deposits of over 
$67,000,000 divided among 123,000 depositors. 

—The Domestic Exchange National Bank, which opened December 26, 1899, for the pur- 
pose of making aspecialty of receiving out-of-town checks on deposit and for collection, 
has published a statement of its condition on the same date for 1900, showing its growth after 
being one year in business. It reports loans and discounts, $355,491; United States bonds, 
$300,000: due from banks, and cash, $787,180; capital, $300,000; circulation, $300,000; bank 
and individual deposits, $1,016,172. 

—The property at Fifth avenue and Thirty-fourth street, known as the Stewart Mansion, 
the home of the late A. T. Stewart, has been purchased by the Knickerbocker Trust Co. A 
building for the use of the company will be put up on the site. 

—Everton R. Chapman has withdrawn from the firm of Moore & Schley and has formed 
a new copartnership under the firm name of E. R. Chapman & Co. with his son, Melville D. 
Chapman, as his partner. The new brokerage firm will have its offices at 80 Broadway. 

—James Stillman, President of the Nationa] City Bank, and Wm. Rockefeller have been 
elected directors of the Lincoln National Bank. 


—At an auction sale of securities at the New York Real Estate Salesroom by Adrian H. 
Muller & Son, December 19, the following sales of bank and trust company shares were 
reported : 

One hundred shares Produce Exchange Trust Company, 150%; 50 shares Southern Na- 
tional Bank (extra dividend of ninety per cent.) 525; 6shares Bank of the State of New 
York, 141; 30 shares National Bank of North America, 20614; 4 shares Bank of New York, N. 
B. A., 328; 5 shares National Bank of Commerce, 304; 10 shares Hamilton Bank of New York, 
155 ; 34 shares National Bank of Commerce, 30334 ; 15 shares City Trust Company, 3385; 10 shares 
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Mount Morris Bank, 196; 10 shares Market and Fulton National Bank, 244; 20 shares Union 
Trust Company, 1,377 ; 7 shares Fourth National Bank, 184; 1 share Bank of New York, N.B.A., 
351; 12 shares Holland Trust Company, 50; 24 shares Ninth National Bank, 95; 10 shares Kings 
County Trust Company, 406. 

—Group VIII of the New York State Bankers’ Association held its annual banquet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of December 19, Gen. A. C. Barnes, Chairman of the group, 
presiding. 

Addresses were made by Gen. Barnes, Secretary Gage, St. Clair McKelway, Rev. Dr. Geo. 
R. Van de Water, Col. Geo. B. Davis and Simeon Ford. 

Secretary Gage’s address is printed in full in another part of this issue of the MAGAZINE, 

—Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr., President of the Long Island Railroad Co., was recently elected a 
director of the Corn Exchange Bank. 


—James Brown has been admitted as a member of the firm of Brown Brothers & Co. 


—Andrew V. Stout and J. Augustus Barnard have been admitted as members of the firm 
of Dominick & Dominick. 


—The resignation of J. Preston McAnerney, Assistant Cashier of the Seventh National 
Bank, is announced. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Taunton, Mass.--The Taunton Safe Deposit and Trust Co. has been organized here with 
$200,000 capital. Its officers are: President, Edward H. Temple; Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, Albert M. Gleason; Secretary, Herbert O. Morse. 

Mr. Gleason was formerly Treasurer of the Greenfield (Mass.) Savings Bank and during 
his connection with the bank its assets increased from $1,000,000 to about $3,000,000. 

This city has 31,000 population and is growing steadily. It has no trust company, and the 
field for such an institution is believed to be a good one. 


Taxes on Maine Savings Banks.--For the six months ending October 31, 1900, the 
taxes on the Maine Savings banks amount to $229,746, being at the rate of 7-16 of one per 
cent. 


Providence, R. I.—There are reports here of prospective consolidation of a number of 
National banks. Trust companies have already absorbed a number of local banks, and from 
these reports the movement in this direction is not yet ended. 


New Hampshire Banks.—The fifty-ninth annual report of the Board of Bank Commis- 
-sioners contains statistics of theeighty Savings banks and twelve State banks and trust com- 
panies under the supervision of the commission. The Savings banks show a total of assets of 
$62,068,071, against $58,636,731 in 1899. The amount due depositors is .$53,896,710. Loans on 
local collateral security show an increase of $1,377,638 ; railroad stock an increase of $1,100,832, 
and railroad bonds an increase of $1,026,612. In Western mortgages there is a decrease of 
$621,302, and in real estate by foreclosure a decrease of $233,983. 

The commissioners recommend a reasonable limitation on the amount which can be in- 
vested in notes secured by first mortgages of real estate in New Hampshire; a clearer defi- 
nition of the amount of personal paper which can be held, and the authorization of the pur- 
chase of the public loans of other countries. 

Two new banks have been opened during the year and four have closed. 

Maine Bank Report.—The annual report of State Bank Examiner Fremont E. Timber- 
lake shows there are fifty-one Savings banks in the State, whose assets amount to $71,076,211 ; 
seventeen trust and banking companies, whose assets are $13,295,402. 

There isa gain of 11,428 in the number of depositors in Savings banks, trust companies 
and shareholders in loan and building associations during the year, as against a correspond- 
ing gain of 9,927 in 1899. 

Mr. Timberlake believes that the future welfare and the good of the State generally call 
for a reduction of the State tax on Savings banks. He also says, in speaking of the trust 
companies, that some legislation in that direction is necessary as they are of recent establish- 
ment in this State, and the laws touching upon them are but few. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Pittsburg.—Col. Hugh Young, who has been National bank examiner for this district for 
many years, has gone on a Jeave of absence on account of ill-health, and has been succeeded 
by Jesse A. Doolittle, of Illinois. 

—The Union Trust company makes the following statement of its condition at the close 
of business December 31, 1900: 

Loans and investments, $6,968,771; real estate and vault, $272,998; cash and other assets, 
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$1,770,339; total resources, $9,012,109. Capital stock, $500,000; surplus and profits, $881,972; 
due depositors, $7,630,137. 

These figures not only show a strong condition, but they indicate a very substantial addi- 
tion to the company’s business—a gain which is largely due to the wise management under 
which the company operates. 

—The year just closed showed a wonderful expansion in the banking business. There were 
two new institutions to enter the local field, while in the county there were nine. The sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the Pittsburg banks and trust companies increased over $3,600,- 
000, the loans over $13,000,000, the deposits $24,342,000, and the total resources $32,075,800. The 
county banks and trust companies increased their surplus and undivided profits by $5,580,- 
000, their loans by $17,000,000, their deposits by $30,700,000 and their total resources by $41,491,000. 

Bank clearings show a gain of $87,162,939 over 1899, although in the latter year there were 
many big combinations which swelled the clearing-house figures. 

—A recent number of the “Pittsburg Banker,” published by R.J. Stoney, contains a 
statement showing the profits of the National banks of Pittsburg for the year ending with 
October, 1900, with comparisons for the past ten years. With one exception, all the banks 
paid dividends during the year, the total disbursements amounting to $1,074,000 on a capital 
of $13,350,000. Within the sume period all save two added to their surplus and undivided pro- 
fits, the aggregate of these additions being $1,586,837. The total surplus and profits amounted 
to $14,350,062, or about a million dollars in excess of the total capital. 

Within the past ten years the surplus and profits have increased from $7,739,718 to $14,350,- 
062, an increase of $6,610,344. About $1,000,000 of thissurplus did not come directly from earn- 
ings, but from the sale of stock at a premium, the latter being added to surplusfund. But 
with this deduction the remaining increase is very large, and reflects the prosperity enjoyed 
by the banks during the past ten years. From 1890 to 1899 the amount paid in dividends was 
$9,276,258. 

While the capital of the banks is only $13,350,000, the market value of their shares is many 
times that amount, and within the past year there has been aremarkable appreciation in this 
market value, the average of which is the highest in the history of the banking business in 
this city. 

Albany, N. Y¥Y.—The National Commercial Bank of this city is one of the exceptionally 
strong banks of the country. Asshown by its statement on December 13, the capital is 
$300,000, surplus $700,000 and profits $162,447. Its deposits are $4,660,657. 

Edward A. Groesbeck, Cashier of this bank, was elected Chairman of Group V of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association at the recent annual meeting, held at Troy. 

Philadelphia.—The Fourth Street National Bank reports deposits of $29,506,000—the 
largest in its history. 

Baltimore.—The Canton National Bank has moved into its new building, corner of 
Elliott street and East avenue. 

—It is reported that the Equitable Bank Building on South street has been bought by 
the Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 

Banker’s Long Service.—On January 3, Dr. Henry Ridgely was elected for the fifty- 
third year as President of the Farmers’ Bank of Dover, Del. 

Dr. Ridgely had notified the board of directors that he intended to relinquish his office, 
but the directors insisted on re-electing him. 

Dr. Ridgely succeeded his father, Henry M. Ridgely, as President, the father having 
served since the organization of the institution in 1807. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Lowry National Bank recently declared its regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of four per cent. out of its net earnings for the past six months. 

This is the twenty-fifth semi-annual dividend paid by this institution since its organiza- 
tion as the Lowry Banking Company in 1888, It has paidjits stockholders eight per cent. per 
annum regularly, besides accumuiating undivided profits of upwards of $100,000. 


Richmond, Va.—The banking interests of Richmond closed the century with a satisfac- 
tory showing. Within tke past ten years the resources of the banks in this city have in- 
creased from $13,597,170 to $24,117,696. The banking facilities, including the three trust com- 
panies organized in the past three years, amount to $27,152,474, making an increase in the 
total banking facilities of the city of $13,555,304. 

During the past ten years the banks have added to their surplus funds $846,912, and have 
paid in dividends to their stockholders about $3,000,000. In addition there will be distributed 
to the stockholders of the banks and trust companies $130,810. 

During the period of ten years, the total deposits, including the accounts of banks and 
bankers, has increased from $8,749,802 in 1890 to $16,188,278, a net gain of $7,438,476. 
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The following figures show the clearings : 1898, $133,618,376 ; 1899, $165,991,087 ; 1900, $175,- 
653,845. This shows an increase during the year just closed of $9,752,757, and an increase for 
the two years of $42,035,469. The liabilities in the business failures for the past year, as re- 
ported by “** Bradstreet’s,”’ were $96,000, against $940,300 for 1897 and $148,500 for 1898. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The “ Wheeling Daily Intelligencer,’’ of December 29, contained 
extensive and valuable statistics relating to the banks of thiscity. In the past year deposits 
increased over $1,000,000, and from 1897 to the close of 1900they rose from $6,093,000 to 
$9,957,000. 

WESTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—The stock of the Chicago National Bank is to be increased by an additional 
issue to present shareholders of 5,000 shares at $300 per share. Of this money $500,000 will be 
added to the capital, making it $1,000,010; and $500,000 to surplus, making that $1,000,000, and 
$500,000 to profit and loss account, making it a little over $700,000. Out of this profit and loss 
account the cost of the new building will be provided for, which will be carried on the books 
at $100,000 only, the remainder being charged off at once. The building will be ready about 
the first of May, and from all descriptions it will be one of the finest banking houses in the 
country. Of course it cost much more than $100,000, but in placing it on its books at this 
figure the Chicago National is following its usual conservative policy. 

—The First National Bank made a net profit of $739,882 for the year 1900. Statements 
were mailed to stockholders showing the results of the twelve months’ operation. The 
account itemizes the earnings, and states that *‘all bad and doubtful debts have been pro- 
vided for.”’ The bank’s capital was $3,000,000 until just before the Union National was taken 
over on Sept 1, when it was increased to $5,000,U00. 

—The Continental National Bank has reason to feel gratified because of the progress 
made in the past year, as well as for the two previous years. During the last year the gain 
in deposits is $6,716,000, or 29 per cent.; gain in deposits for last two years, $10,700,000, or 55 
per cent., and gain for the last three years, $15,000,000, or 100 per cent. The total gains in 
deposits of all the National banks of Chicago for the same period were as follows: Gain 
for last year, $37,000,000, or 19 per cent.; gain for last two years, $44,000,000, or 23 per cent.; 
gain for last three years, $82,000,000, or 54 per cent. 


Detroit, Mich.—A controlling interest in the Preston National Bank has been buught by 
Henry Stephens and the Palmes estate. Charles L. Palmes succeeds F. W. Hayes as Presi- 
dent of the bank. 

—Owing to advanced age and ill-health, Mr. Emory Wendell, President pro tem. of the 
First National Bank, has sold his stock in the bank and retired. He has been a director of the 
bank for thirty-six years, and was President from 1882 to 1891, when he was stricken with 
paralysis and resigned his office. Whenhe partially recovered in 1893 he was made President 
protem. His management was always successful, the bank regularly paying ten per cent. 
annual dividends and adding to its surplus. 

—The State Savings Bank presents its usual reports of the banks of this city at the date 
of the last official call, December 13. State banks report: Savings deposits, $36,307,244; com- 
mercial deposits, $9,502,692; due banks and bankers, $3,992,324; total, $49,902,260. National 
banks: Commercial deposits, $13,732,114; due banks and bankers, $8,725,287; United Stutes de- 
posits, $678,223; total, $23,135,625. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Nicollet National Bank has been consolidated with the First 
National Bank. J. F. R. Foss, President of the Nicollet, and Ernest C. Brown, Cashier, will 
both become officers of the First National. 

—E. W. Decker, former Cashier of the Metropolitan Bank, has been elected Cashier of the 
Northwestern National, to succeed Gilbert G. Thorne, chosen Vice-President of the National 
Park Bank, New York. Frank E. Holton, for eight years paying teller in the Northwestern 
National, succeeds Mr. Decker as Cashier of the Metropolitan. 


St. Louis.--The Mercantile Trust Co. has decided to increase the capital stock from $750,000 
to $1,000,000, the entire increase being underwritten by the directors before subscriptions were 
invited from present shareholders. It is oneof the youngest trust companies in the city, but 
its stock is already selling for $264.50 per share. 

--The St. Louis Trust Company now occupies its new building at Fourth and Locust 
streets. New stock is to be issued at a premium, $500,000 being added to capital and $750,000 
to surplus, 

Trust Companies in Indiana.-—-An interesting feature of the recent report of the Aud- 


itor of the State of Indiana relates to the organization of trust companies of that State. In 
the past year thirteen new companies were formed. On October 31, 1899, there were twelve 
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companies operating with total resources amounting to $7,183,000, and on October 31, 1900, the 
number had increased to twenty-eight and the total resources to $10,548,044. 


Bank Commissioner Resigns.—W. 8. Search, territorial bank commissioner of Okla- 
homa, tendered his resignation on January 4. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Seattle Assay Office.—At the close of the Nineteenth Century and the year 1900, Assayer 
Wing, of the United States Assay Office at Seattle, said that in the past twelve months his 
receipts at the office have been forty-six and one-eighth tons of gold and silver. 

The total quantity of gold for the year was 1,345,123.41 troy ounces, with an assayed value 
of $22,038,755.12, and it represented the individual deposits of 7,106 persons. Over $16,900,000 
came from the Klondike, and the remainder from other parts of Alaska, British Columbia, 
Washington and other States. The highest mark was reached in July last, when over fourteen 
tons of the yellow metal was deposited in the Assay Office in twenty-six working days. Nome’s 
output was $3,723,272.14. 

CANADA. 


Change in Bank’s Name.—The Merchants’ Bank of Halifax, which was organized at 
Halifax, N. S., in 1869 as a local institution, taking a local name, has received authority from 
the Dominion Parliament to change its name to The Royal Bank of Canada. The bank now 
has a capital and surplus of $3,700,000, with forty branches located at principal points 
throughout the Dominion of Canada, and also has agencies at Havana and in New York city. 


Bank of Montreal.—Plans have been completed for extensive and important improve- 
ments in the building occupied by the head office of this bank in Montreal. 


Bank Sale Ratified.—At a special meeting of the shareholders of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, December 11, the agreement for the purchase of the Bank of British Columbia 
was ratified. Under the terms of the agreement the Canadian Bank of Commerce acquires 
all the assets of the Bank of British Columbia, assumes all liabilities, and for the capital and 
surplus in the business gives the Bank of British Columbia $2,000,000 paid-up stock in the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce and $312,000 cash. Employees of the absorbed bank are 
retained at the same salaries as heretofore paid. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


CLEARING—Hovuses—Their History, Methods and Administration. By JAmMEs G. CANNON. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price $2.50. 

Outside of those connected with the management of clearing-houses, the ‘details 
of their operations have not been generally understood, and as information on the sub- 
ject was much scattered, where it existed at all, Mr. Cannon believed that a book on 
the subject would be of interest to bankers, financial and economic students and 
others. His work has been done thoroughly, the scope of the volume including the 
clearing systems of the principal cities of the United States, of Canada, Japan and 
London—the methods in vogue at the world’s financial center being shown to be 
somewhat antiquated. One of the most interesting chapters is that devoted to a full 
description of the daily routine at the New York Clearing-House. The practical 
value of the work is greatly enhanced by the minuteness of its description of the 
various methods ia effecting bank clearings, illustrated with many facsimile forms. 

Mr. Cannon has made a most substantial contribution to financial literature, and 
it is fortunate that a work involving so much labor and research bas been done by 
one whose experience and taste exceptionally qualify him for the task. 





Poor’s MANUAL OF RAILROADS. New York: H. V. & H. W. Poor. 

The edition of this well-known manual for 1900 contains, as usual, complete sta- 
tistical and other information in regard to the railways of the United States, as also 
in respect to State and municipal bonds and industrial securities. An interesting 
and valuable feature is the descriptive matter relating to the construction, consoli- 
dation and financial history of the railways of the country. 


































NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


5634—Citizens’ National Bank, Chillicothe, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 
5635—First National Bank, Waverly, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 

5636—First National Bank, New Boston, Texas. Capital, $30,000. 
5637—First National Bank, Swea City, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 
5638—First National Bank, Dundee, Dlinois, Capital, $50,000. 

5639—First National Bank, New Carlisle, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 
5640—First National Bank, Fredericktown, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 
5641—First National Bank, Byesville, Ohio. Capital, $25,000, 

5642—First National Bank, Cottage Grove, Oregon. Capital, $25,0U0. 
5648—First National Bank, Bancroft, Iowa. Capital, $50,000. 

5644—First National Bank, Forsyth, Georgia. Capital, $30,000. 
5645—Lampasas National Bank, Lampasas, Texas. Capital, $59,000. 
5646—First National Bank, Fayette City, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
5647— First National Bank, Coalgate, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
5648—First National Bank, Caledonia, New York. Capital, $25,000. 
5649—Commercial National Bank, New Orleans, Louisiana. Capital, $30,000. 
5650—City National Bank, Marion, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 

5651 —First National Bank, Laurinburg, North Carolina. Capital, $25,000. 
5652—Olympia National Bank, Olympia, Washington. Capital, $50,000. 
5653—Metropolitan National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. Capital, $500,000. 
5654—First National Bank, Fullerton, California. Capital, $50,000. 
5655—Citizens’ National Bank, Eureka, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 
5656—First National Bank, Mountain View, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
5657— Alliance National Bank, Alliance, Nebraska. Capita), $50,000. 
5658—Peshtigo National Bank, Peshtigo, Wisconsin. Capital, $25,000. 
5659 —First National Bank, Hudson, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Compe. 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 
First National Bank, Natrona, Pa.; by O. C. Camp, et al. 
First National Bank, Havre, Mont.; by W. E. Hauser, et al. 
First National Bank, Clayton, New Mexico; by H. J. Hammond, et al. 
National Bank of Fayetteville, Fayetteville, N. C.; by W. J. Edwards, et al. 
First National Bank, Alvord, Texas; by Wm. R. Thompson, et al. 
Bernards National Bank, Bernardsville, N. J.; by Jesse L. Hedden, et al. 
First National Bank, Thomasville, Ala.; by E. J. Buck, et al. 
First National Bank, Italy, Texas; by S. M. Dunlap, et al. 
First National Bank, Hoxie, Kansas; by Grover Walker, et al. 
Gold Standard Nationa] Bank, Marionville, Pa.: by I. M. Shannon, et al. 
Miners’ National Bank, Ishpeming, Mich.; by H. O. Young, et al. 
First National Bank, Jackson, Ga.; by J. R. Carmichael, et al. 
Ocean County National Bank, Point Pleasant, N. J.; by Robert V. Mathews, et al. 
Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Plano, Texas; by O. Davis, et al. 
First National Bank, Knox, Ind.; by O. D. Fuller, et al. 
Federal Hill National Bank, Baltimore, Md.; by Geo. B. Skinner, et al. 
First National Bank, Tully, N. Y.; by Eliot Norton, eé al. 
Fishkill National Bank, Fishkill, N. Y.; by James E. Dean, et al. 
First National Bank, Fairbank, Iowa; by J. I. Minkler, et al. 
First National Bank, Granite, Okla.; by C. D. Rorer, et al. 
First National Bank, Apollo, Pa.; by W. 8S. Beamer, et al. 
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Citizens’ National Bank, Somerset, Ky.; by J. C. Ogden, et al. 

First National Bank, Merkel, Texas; by Geo. S. Berry, et al. 

First National Bank, Stoyestown, Pa.; by Frank Taylor, et al. 

First National Bank, Lake Park, Iowa; by F. H. Daly, et al. 

First National Bank, Perkasie, Pa.; by Milton C. Pyle, et al. 

First National Bank, Burt, Iowa; by C. D. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Cody, Wyo.; by W. F. Cody, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Latrobe, Pa.; by Charles R. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Pitcairn, Pa.; by H. L. Castle, et al. 

City National Bank, Decatur, Texas; by S. A. Lillard, et al. 

City National Bank, Tulsa, Ind. Ter.; by L. D. Marr, et al. 

Montgomery National Bank, Montgomery, West Va.; by S. H. Montgomery, et al. 
First National Bank, Hibbing, Minn.; by A. D. Davidson, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Lebanon, Ind.; by Wm. H. Higgins, et al. 
Tempe National Bank, Tempe, Arizona; by A. C. Ozanne, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Great Bend, Kansas; by E. R. Moses, et al. 
Punxsutawney National Bank, Punxsutawney, Pa.; by S. A. Rinn, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 
Bank of Montclair, Montclair, N. J.; into Montclair National Bank. 
Redwood County Bank, Redwood Falls, Minn.; into First National Bank. 


Commercial Savings Bank, Oelwein, Iowa; into First National Bank. 
Morris County State Bank, Council Grove, Kansas; into Council Grove National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA, 

ENTERPRISE—Bank of Enterprise; capital, 
$50,000. 

EVERGREEN—People’s Bank; capital, $20,- 
009; Pres., C. P. Deming; Vice-Pres., W. B. 
Ney; Cas., A. Cunningham. 

GOODWATER —Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $50,000. 

RUSH VILLE—Merchants’ Bank. 


ARIZONA. 
YumMA—Bank of Yuma. 


ARKANSAS. 

NASHVILLE—Planters’ Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., D. P. Wallace; Cas., E. W. 
Hutchinson. 

CALIFORNIA. 

FULLERTON—First National Bank (successor 
to Fruit Growers’ Bank): capital, $50,000; 
Pres., B. G. Balecom; Cas., C. E. Holcomb. 

Los ANGELES—Mercantile Loan and Invest- 
ment Company; capital, $250,000. 

SAN PEDRO-—San Pedro Bank of Savings; 
capital, $25,000. 

GEORGIA. 

AvuGuUSsTA—Equitable Trust Co. 

AILEY —Montgomery County Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., James McNatt; Vice-Pres., 
J. A. Oeterson; Cas., J. M. D. McGregor. 

BuFrorD—Shadburn Banking Co. 

CARLTON—Carlton Bank. 

ForsytH—First National Bank ; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., J. M. Ponder; Cas., Paul A. 
Bowden. 

MApIson—Jefferson County Bank; capital, 
$25,000. 

STATESBORO—Bulloch Bank. 

SYLVANIA—Sylvania Banking Co.; Pres., L. 
H. Hilton. 

WILLACOOCHIE—Bank of Willacoochie. 


| 











ILLINOIS. 

CHIcAGo—C. A. Denham & Co., Safety De- 
posit Vaults; capital, $5,000: Pres., C. A. 
Denham; Vice-Pres., Frank N. Derby; 
Cas., A. T. Cowen. 

DUNDEE—First National Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Delos Dunton; Cas., F. B. 
Wright. 

MOUNT VERNON—Evans & Gee Banking Co. 
——Mount Vernon State Bank. 

SwAN CREEK—Swan Creek Bank; capital, 
$13,000. 

INDIANA. 

NEW CARLISLE—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Haven Hubbard; Vice- 
Pres., Dickson 8S. Scoffern ; Cas., Arthur R. 
Brummitt. 

THORNTOWN—Home Bank: Cas., L. H. Jor- 
dan. 

VINCENNES—Vincennes Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., W. J. Nicholson; Sec’y, W. 
L. Te Walt. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
COALGATE—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. H. Carson; Cas., Frank 
Cheatham Garner.; 
Rorr — Farmers’ Bank; capital, $50,000: 
Pres., Randolph Lawrence; Vice-Pres., T. 
A. Laporte; Cas., John G, James. 


IOWA. 


BANCROFT — First National Bank: capital, 
$50,000; Pres., R. N. Bruer; Cas., Tom Sher- 
man. 

Hupson—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., John H. Leavitt; Cas., C. W. 
Bedford. 

LE CLAIRE—Le Claire Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. S. Simpson; Cas., J. E. 
Park. 

















NEW BANKS, 


LENox—Lenox Bank; Pres., Joseph Allen; 
Cas.. F. Wilkin. 

SAINT ANSGAR—Citizens’ Bank: capital, $12,- 
700; Pres., J. F. Koch; Cas., C. H. Miller; 
Asst. Cas., O. H. Koch. 

SomERS—Somers Security Bank: Pres., A. R. 
Daughenbaugh; Cas., C. F. Sperry. 

STANWOOD—Stanwood Savings Bank (succes- 
sor to J. H. Coutts); capital, $20,000; Pres., 
J.H. Coutts; Cas. M. L. Simmons; Asst. Cas., 
C. H. Haesemeyer. 

SwEA City—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. J. Lenander; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. C. Call; Cas., G. F. Thomas; Asst. Cas., 
P. E. Benson. 


KANSAS. 


DonDGE City—State Bank of Commerce; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., C. Q. Chandler; Cas., H. 
A. Burnett. 

EUREKA—Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres , Edward Crebo; Cas., Gilbert 
Bittler. 

GOODLAND—Charles F. Weber. 

NETAWAKA—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. S. Cummings; Cas., C. E. 
Cummings. 

SENECA—Seneca State Savings Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. E. Stillwell; Cas., D. O. 
Taylor. 


KENTUCKY. 
CAD1z—Cadiz Bank; Pres., E. E. Wash ; Vice- 
Pres., K. R. McKee; Cas., J. D. Shaw. 
LOUISVILLE—Louisville Title Co.; Pres., 
Geo. A. Newman; Vice-Pres., Arthur G. 
Langham; Sec. and Manager, C. M. Phil- 
lips; Treas., Geo. W. Hutchison. 


NEWPORT — Security Savings Co.; capital, 
$10,000. 
SHEPHERDSVILLE—People’s Bank; capital, 


$15,000. 
LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS—Commercia] National Bank; 
capital, $300,000; Pres., Wm. Mason Smith; 
Cas., John Hamilton Fulton. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—Dime Savings Bank; 
$100,000.——Federal Savings Bank. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Matthews & Co. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT—United States Savings and Secur- 
ity Co.; capital, $50,000. 
KALAMAZOO—Ideal Trust Co.; capital, $4,000. 
ZEELAND—State Bank of Zeeland (successor 
Den Herder’s Bank); Pres., J. Den Her- 
” der; Vice-Pres., Frank! Broomstra; Cas., 
Christopher Den Herder. 


MINNESOTA. 
FRANKLIN—State Bank; capital, $15,000. 
LIsMORE—State Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., 

A. Graf; Cas., A. J. Rice. 
THIEFRIVER FALLS—Scandia Bank; capital, 
$10,000 ; Pres., Sven Swanson. 


capital, 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
BROOKHAVEN — Bank of Brookhaven (suc- 
cessor to Sherman & Davis); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Z. D. Davis; Cas., O. Newton, Jr. 


MISSOURI. 
JOPLIN—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, $25- 
000; Pres.,C. M. DeGraff; Cas., F. T. Snapp. 
NOVINGER—Novinger Bank; capital, $12,000. 
SoutH St. JosEpH—Bank of Commerce of 
St. Joseph; Pres., A. H. Penfield. 
WEBSTER GROVES— Bank of Webster Groves; 
capital, $25,000. 
MONTANA. 
ButTtTE—Monidah Trust Co.; capital, $50,000. 


NEBRASKA. 
ALLIANCE—Alliance Nat. Bank (successor 
to Bank of Alliance); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
F. M. Knight; Cas., H. A. Lotspeich. 


NEW JERSEY. 


CRANFORD--Cranford Savings Bank. 
NEWARK—Essex Trust Co.; capital, $500,000, 


NEW YORK. 


CALEDONIA—First. Nat. Bank (successor to 
McDonald Bros.); capital, $25,000 ; Cas., S. 
W. McDonald. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


LAURINBURG—First Nat. Bank (successor 
to Bank of Laurinburg); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., A. L. James; Cas., T. J. Gill. 

RALEIGH--Raleigh Loan & Trust Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
LITCHVILLE—State Bank of Litchville. 
OHIO. 


BYESVILLE—First Nat. Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Geo. S. Trenner; Cas., R. H. 
Mills. 

CLEVELAND—Metropolitan Nat. Bank; capi- 
tal, $500,000 ; Pres., John J. Phillips; Cas. 
Frank 8. Bauder.—— People’s Trust Co.; 
capital stock, $500,000. 

CHILLICOTHE—Citizens’ Nat. Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Geo. A. Vaughters; Cas., 
Herbert E. Holland. 

CoLuMBuUS—Franklin County Savings Bank 
Co.; capital, $50,000. 

CONNEAUT -- Conneaut Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

FREDERICKTOWN—First National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., J. N. Braddock; Cas., 
J. H. Dickey. 

MARION—City National Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., Isaac A. Merchant; Cas., D. H. 
Lincoln. 

New LONDON—Savings and Loan Bank Co.; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., W.S. Weston; Vice- 
Pres., Charles McClave; Cas., George E. 
Prosser. 

WAVERLY—First National Bank (successor 

to Hays, Jones & Co.); capital, $50,000; 
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Wells 8. Jones, Jr.; Vicc-Pres., W. B. Lee; 
Cas., W. F. Taylor. 


OKLAHOMA. 

BELLEMONT — Bank of Bellemont; capital, 
$5,000. 

BILLINGS—Farmers’ Exchange Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Fred. 8S. Gum; Cas., C. B. 
Winsborough. 

MARSHALL—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres.,O. E. Helton; Vice-Pres., J. 
L. Hearn; Cas., W. L. Helton. 

MOUNTAIN VIEW—First National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Andrew J. Dunlap. 


OREGON. 
CoTTAGE GROVE —First National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Darwin Bristow; Cas., 
Herbert Eakin. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADDOCK — People’s Trust Co.; capital, 
$75,000. | 

CoRAOPOLIS—Ohio Valley Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $125,000. 

FAYETTE City—First National Bank: capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Andrew Brown; Vice- 
Pres., Louis Cope; Cas., Wm. E. Shope; 
Asst. Cas., James G. Binns. 

SAYRE—First National Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., E. P. Wilbur; Cas., R. F, Page ; 
Asst. Cas., L. D. Atwater. 

SCRANTON—North Scranton Savings Bank; 
capital, $50,000.—People’s Bank; capital, 
$100,000. 

SOMERSET — Somerset Trust Co.; 
$1,000. 


capital, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BRANDT—State Bank; capital, $15,000. 


TENNESSEE. 

ASHLAND City — Ashland City Bank and 
Trust Co.; Pres., J. C. Chambliss; Cas., P. P. 
Pickard. 

WHITEVILLE—Whiteville Savings Bank of 
Hardeman & Co.; capital, $20,000. 


TEXAS. 
GALVESTON—J. W. Riddell; Cas., G. T. Austin. 
IREDELL—J. A. Rushing & Son. 
LAMPASAS—Lampasas National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., S. H. Brown ; Vice-Pres.., 
Walter Acker: Cas., Ford Brandenburg. 
NEw Boston—First Nat. Bank (successor to 
Bowie County Bank); capital $30,000; 
Pres., T. H. Leeves; Cas., W. tewart. 
Paris—Paris Loan and Trust Co.; Pres., Hud- 
son P. Ellis: Vice-Pres., Fred Fleming; 
Sec. and Treas., A. Templeton. 


VIRGINIA. 
ROANOKE—C. R. Fishburn & Co. 


WASHINGTON. 
OLYMPIA--Olympia National Bank (successor 
to Olympia State Bank); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Charles H. Kegley; Asst. Cas., D. E. 
Crandall. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
WHEELING—Centre Wheeling Savings Bank. 


WISCONSIN. 


‘PESHTIGO—Peshtigo National Bank ; capital, 


$25,000; Pres., Wm. Ellis, Jr. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


EVERGREEN—Bank of .Evergreen; sold to 
Vinson Bros. 

GADSDEN—First National Bank; no Cas. in 
place of W. G. Brockway: R. J. White, 
Asst. Cas. 

MONTGOMERY—Capital City Insurance Co.; 
William Berney, Pres. in place of E. B. 
Joseph, resigned. 

SELMA—City Nat. Bank; W. P. Armstrong, 
Pres., deceased. 

TALLADEGA—Isbell Nat. Bank; W. P. Arm- 
strong, Pres., deceased. 


AREANSAS. 
MONTICELLO—Monticello Bank; R. W. Finn, 
Cas. in place of R. F. Hyatt, deceased. 


CALIFORNIA. 

ALAMEDA—Bank of Alameda; J. E. Baker, 
Pres. in place of Henry Sevening; E. R. 
Tabor, Cas.——Alameda Savings Bank; J. 
E. Baker, Pres. in placeof Henry Sevening ; 
E. R. Tabor, Cas. 

Lopi—Bank of Lodi; 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 

SAN FrANctisco—Crocker-Woolworth Na- 
tional Bank; Wm. E. Brown, Vice-Pres., 
deceased. 


Francis Coggswell, 





COLORADO. 
STERLING—First National Bank; L. M. Judd, 
Vice-Pres.; D. A. Bartholow, Asst. Cas. 


CONNECTICODT. 


DEEP RIVER—Deep River Savings Bank; 
James E. Pratt, Treas. 

NEw HAVEN—Tradesmen’s National Bank; 
Andrew W. De Forest, director, deceased. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


W ASHINGTON—National Metropolitan Bank ; 
J. Gales Moore, Cas.; W. W. W. Parker, 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. Gales Moore. 


FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE—Commercial Bank; H. Gail- 
lard, Actg. Cas.; W. B. Coffin, elected di- 
rector. 

PensacoLA—American National Bank; F.C. 
Horton, Cas. in place of A. M. Moses; M. E. 
Clark, Asst. Cas. in place of F. C. Horton. 

St. AUGUSTINE —First National Bank ; Walter 
Bloomfield, Asst. Cas. 


GEORGIA. 
AMERICUS—Planters’ Bank; Geo. W. Council, 
President, deceased.—— Bank of Commerce; 
Edward Sheffield, Asst. Cas.in place of Lott 
Warren. 














ILLINOIS. 
CoBDEN--First National Bank; R. E. Gilles- 
pie, Asst. Cas. 
EMDEN—Bank of Emden; purchased by Farm- 
ers’ Bank. 


INDIANA. 
MONTPELIER—Farmers’ Deposit Bank; Jos. 
H. Shoemaker, Cas., deceased. 
ROCHDALE -- Kochdale Bank; capital in- 
creased $5,000. 


IOWA. 

BELLE PLAINE—First National Bank; L. T. 
Sweet, Cas., deceased. 

DES MOINES—Valley National Bank; N. W. 
Johnson, Pres., deceased. 

LoviILIA—Lovilia Exchange Bank; T. B. 
McDonald, Pres.; O. L. Wright, Vice-Pres.; 
Jerry Wilcox, Cas. 

NorwayY— Benton County Savings Bank ; 
Wm. Schloeman, Pres. in place of Frank 
Pickart, deceased. 

SUMNER—Citizens’ State Bank; Chauncey 
Carpenter, Pres., deceased. 


KANSAS. 
CHEROKEE—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of W. C. Payne. 
LARNED—Rush State Bank and First State 
Bank; consolidated under latter title. 
LEAVENWORTH —- Manufacturers’ National 
Bank; capital reduced to $200,000; Otto 
Wulfekuhler, Cas., resigned. 


KENTUCKY. 


FRANKFORT—Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky; 
Thos. Rodman, Pres., deceased. 

MADISONVILLE—John G. Morton; 
Holeman, Vice-Pres. 

VINE GROVE—Farmers’ Bank; John Hibbs, 
Pres., deceased. 


LOUISIANA. 


NATCHITOCHES — Exchange Bank; capital, 
$25,000. 

NEw ORLEANS—People’s Bank; Louis Cu- 
cullu, Pres., in place of N. Landry. 


MAINE. 


AUBURN—First Nat. Bank; Hiram C. Briggs, 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 

SKOWHEGAN — Second Nat. Bank; Russell 
B. Shepherd, Pres., deceased. 


MARYLAND. 


ABERDEEN—First Nat. Bank; John A. Evans, 
Acting Cas., in place of Donald K. Pritch- 
ard, Cas., resigned. . 

BALTIMORE—Safe Deposit & Trust Co.;.C.C. 
Homer, Vice-Pres., resigned.—Nat. Bank 
of Commerce; Harry Fahnestock, elected 
director in place of Wm. M. Powell, dez’d. 
— Merchants’ Nat. Bank; J. C. Wands, 
Asst. Cas. 

FREDERICK—Citizens’ Nat. Bank; W. G. Ba- 
ker, Vice-Pres., in place of W. Irving Par- 
sons, deceased; Samuel G. Duvall, Asst. 
Cas. 


Hop 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARLINGTON—Arlington Five Cent Savings 
Bank; Howard D. Hawkins, Asst. Cas., in 
place of Annie L. Proctor. 

Boston — Bank of Nova Scotia; John A. 
McLeod, Mgr., in place of W. E. Stavert, 
resigned.— Washington Nat. Bank; John 
D. Williams, elected director.——E. H. Gay, 
& Co.; Walter H. Trumbull, admitted to 
firm. 

GREENFIELD—Greenfield Savings Bank; S. 
D. Conant, Sec’y. 

LAWRENCE — Pacific Nat. Bank; Wm. H. 
Jaquith, Cas., deceased. 

NORTHAMPTON — Northampton Inst’n for 
Savings; T. G. Spaulding, Sec’y. 

SOMERVILLE—Somerville National Bank; 
Joseph E. Gendron, Cas. in place of James 
F. Beard. 

SHELBURNE FALLS—Shelburne Falls Savings 
Bank; A. K. Hawks, Treas. 

TURNERS Fatis—Crocker Institution for 
Savings; W. H. P. Gilmore, Sec. 

WoORCESTER— Worcester Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank; A. B. R. Sprague, Pres. 


MICHIGAN. 


DeEetROIT—Preston National Bank; Charles 
L. Palmes, Pres.in place of F, W. Hayes.—— 
First National Bank; Emory Wendell, Pres. 
pro tem, resigned. 

THREE RIVERS—First National Bank; N. W. 
Garrison, Cas. in place of Charles W. Cox; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of N. W. Garrison. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS—First National Bank and 
Nicollet National Bank; consolidated under 
former title.-—— Metropolitan Bank; Frank 
E. Holton, Cas. in placeof E. W. Decker.—— 
Northwestern National Bank; Edward W. 
Decker, Cas. in place of Gilbert G. Thorne ; 
Wm. Collins, no longer Asst, Cas. 


MISSOURI. 

CHARLESTON—Charleston Bank; A. H. Dan- 
forth, Pres., deceased. 

RIcHMOND—Ray County Bank; John W, 
Shotwell, Jr., no longer Cas. 

Sr. Lours—St. Louis Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $3,000,000.— Mercantile Trust 
Co.; will increase capital to $1,500,000. 


MONTANA. 

HAMILTON—Ravalli County Bank; W. W. 
McCracken, Pres. in place of Marcus Daly, 
deceased. 

HELENA— Union Bank and Trust Co.; Conrad 
Kohrs, Pres. in place of Henry Elling, de- 
ceased. 

VIRGINIA CiITYy—Elling State Bank: S. R. 
Buford, Pres. in place of Henry Elling, 
deceased. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

NEWMARKET—Newmarket National Bank; 
Ella Tuttle, Asst. Cas. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
ELIZABETH — Elizabethport Banking Co.; 
Charles D. Doctor, Cas. 
Mount Houuy-—Farmers’ National Bank ; 
Alfred L. Black, Pres., deceased. 
W ASHINGTON—First National Bank; surplus 
increased to $100,000. 


NEW YORE. 

GREENWICH—First National Bank: Horace 
Cottrell, Asst. Cas. in place of John C. 
Sherman. 

NEW YORK—L. Levy & Co.; Harry A. Levy 
and A. G. Levy admitted to firm; David 
U. Herman, deceased. ——Lincoln National 
Bank; James Stillman and Wm. Rocke- 
feller, elected directors. ——Corn Exchange 
Bank; Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr., elected di- 
rector..—New York Security and Trust 
Co.; Geo. W. Perkins and Abram M. Hyatt, 
elected trustees.—J. Kennedy Tod & Co.; 
Frederick Harbach Herrick, Cas., deceased. 
— Dominick & Dominick: Andrew V. 
Stout and J. Augustus Barnard admitted 
to firm.——Brown Brosthers & Co.; James 
Brown, admitted to firm.-—Al]bert Loeb & 
Co.; Louis M. Josephthal, admitted to firm. 
F. J. Lisman & Co.; Wm. Goodman, ad- 
mitted to firm.—Moore & Schley; Elver- 
ton R. Chapman, retired from firm.——J. 
H. Sulzbacher & Co.; Albert Ulman, ad- 
mitted to firm.—Vernam & Co.; Jos. B. 
Bourne, admitted to firm. — Atlantic 
Trust Co. and Bankers’ Trust Co.; merged 
under former title.—Seventh National 
Bank; J. Preston McAnerney, Asst. Cas., 
resigned. ——- German American Bank; 
Hugo Wesdendonck, director, deceased. 
—Mercantile Trust Co.; E. H. Harriman, 
director, in place of H. B. Ely.——Conti- 
nental Trust Co.; O. D. Ashley, elected di- 
reetor.—~-City Trust Co.; James Roose- 
velt, director, deceased ; also trustee Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Co.—Bank of New 
Amsterdam ; Charles W. Morse, elected di- 
rector. 

PoTsDAM—Citizens’ National Bank; William 
Pert, Pres., deceased. 

SyYRACUSE—National Bank of Syracuse; The- 
odore L. Poole, director, deceased.—— First 
National Bank; Charles M. Crouse, elected 
director in place of Jacob Crouse. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
WILMINGTON—Atlantic National Bank; An- 
drew Moreland, Cas. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
ELLENDALE - Citizens’ Bank and F. B. Gan- 
non Banking Co.; consolidated under for- 
mer title. 
OHIO. 
CINCINNATI—Fourth National Bank; Hiram 
DeCamp, Asst. Cas., resigned.——First Na- 
tional Bank; John P. Clark, Asst. Cas., re- 
signed. 
CLEVELAND — Forest City Savings Bank; 
John C. Weideman, Pres., dec’d; also di- 
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rector Union National Bank and Savings 
and Trust Co.— Union Nat. Bank; 8, T, 
Everett, director, resigned. 

DELTA—Farmers’ National Bank; Andrew 
J. Fraker, First Vice-Pres.; John W. Cris- 
man, Second Vice-Pres. 

LANCASTER—Lancaster Bank; C. P. Cole, 
Pres.; Charles H. Towson, Vice-Pres. 

St. MARYs—First National Bank; Leroy R. 
Piper no longer Cash. 

TOLEDO — Second National Bank; J. A. 
Moore, Vice-Pres., dec’d; also director 
Union Savings Bank. 


OKLAHOMA. 

GARBER—Farmers’ State Bank; 
Watkins, Pres, 

MANGUM ~— First National Bank; J. A. Henry, 
Pres., in place of R. C. Neal; G. W. Boyd, 
Vice-Pres. 

STILLWATER—National Bank of Commerce ; 
C. A. Houston, Asst. Cas. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ASHLAND—Ashiand National Bank; George 
Fluehr, Vice-Pres.; Geo. F. Rentz, Cas. 

ELIZABETHVILLE—First National Bank; C 
W. Enders, Vice-Pres.; H. H. Hassinger, 
Cas., in place of H. H. Weaver, 

HYNDMAN—National Bank of South Penn- 
sylvania; J. J. Hoblitzell, Pres.,in place of 
John 8S. Weller; no Vice-Pres. in place of 
J.J. Hoblitzell. 

IRWIN—First National Bank; T. Frank Wolf, 
Vice-Pres. in place of John F. Wolf. 

LINESVILLE—Linesville Savings Bank; S. H. 
Wilson, Pres.: D. L. Bunnell, Cas.; Ernest 
H. Collins, Asst. Cas. 

PHILADELPHIA—National Bank of Northern 
Liberties; John C. W. Frismuth and Geo. 
Fales Baker, elected directors.——-North- 
western National Bank; Charles McCaul, 
director, dec’d.-—-Ninth National Bank; 
James E. Mitchell, Pres. in place of John 
Dickey; Robert Pilling, Vice-Pres. in place 
of James E. Mitchell. 

PirTsBURG—Citizens’ Nat. Bank; Geo. W. 
Dilworth, director, deceased; also trustee 
Dollar Savings Bank. 

PoTTsTOWwN — Nat. Iron Bank; John W. 
Storb, Pres., in place of Jacob Fegely, 
dec’d. 

ROCHESTER—John Conway & Co.; Chas. B. 
Conway, Cas., deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PAWTUCKET — Providence County Savings 
Bank; Benj. F. Smith, Pres., in place of 
Henry B. Metcalf. 
PROVIDENCE—Nat. Eagle Bank; John Wa- 
terman, director, deceased. 
WARREN — First Nat. Bank and Warren 
Inst’n for Savings; John Waterman, Pres., 
deceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


HoONEAPATH—Citizens’ Bank and Bank of 
Honeapath ; consolidated under latter title. 


Howard 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN—First Nat. Bank; J. H. Suttle, 

Cas.,in place of J. A. Schlueter. 
BOwDLE — Bank of Bowdle; C. F. Drewry, 

Pres. 

TENNESSEE. 

GALLATIN — People’s Nat. Bank; Thos. H. 

King, Cas., resigned. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN—First Nat. Bank; W. B. Wortham, 
Pres., in place of Jas. R. Johnson, dec’d; J. 
S. Myrick, Vice-Pres.; Herman Pfaeflin, 
Cas. 

CORSICANA—City Nat. Bank; F. N. Drom, 
Pres., in place of R. E. Prince. 

GREENVILLE—First. Nat. Bank; J. M. Cly- 
mer, Pres.; Sam’l L. McFarland, Cas. 

LADONIA—First Nat. Bank; Sam’l Primm, 
Cas., in place of D. J. McFarland. 


VIRGINIA. 


ALEXANDRIA — First. Nat. Bank; Noble 

Lindsey, Pres., deceased. 
RicHMOND—American Nat. Bank: O. B. 
Hill, Cas.; Walter Halladay, Asst. Cas.—— 
Security Bank: Geo. W. Warren, Cas., in 
place of A. B. Blair, resigned. 


CHANGES, ETC. 
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WASHINGTON. 
WENATCHEE—Columbia Valley Bank; Guy 
Browne, Cas. 
WISCONSIN. 
KENosHA—Merchants and Savings Bank; H. 
B. Robinson, Cas. in place of Max. W. Den- 
ninger, resigned. 


CANADA. 


NEW BRUNSWICE. 
St. JonN—Bank of New Brunswick; W. E. 
Stavert, Mgr. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
HALIFAx—Merchants’ Bank of Halifax ; title 
changed to Royal Bank of Canada. 


ONTARIO. 
BARRIE—J. H. McKeggie & Co.; J. H. Me- 
Keggie, deceased. 
ToROoNTO—Bank of Montreal; Angus Kirk- 
land, Manager. 
QUEBEC. 
MoONTREAL—Union Bank of Canada; G. H. 
Balfour, Manager. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
GRAND ForKsS—Eastern Townships Bank; 
Wm. Spier, Mgr. 


BANKS REPORTED GLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


INDIANA. 
MANILLA—Citizens’ Bank: temporarily sus- 
pended. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—American National Bank; in 
hands of J. Frank Aldrich, Receiver, De- 
cember 21.——Old Town Bank; in hands of 
Roger T. Gill, Receiver.——Economy Sav- 
ings Bank; in hands of Daniel L. Brinton, 
Receiver.——Atlantic Trust and Deposit 
Co.; Receiver applied for. 


MICHIGAN. 
WHITE PIGEON—First National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver. 


NEW YORE. 
FAYETTEVILLE—Platt H. Smith. 





NEw YorK—Currier & Bunker. 


OKLAHOMA. 
CLouD CHIEF—Valley State Bank; in volun- 
untary liquidation. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Bristou—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation December 17. 


VIRGINIA. 
Berkley—Bank of Berkley. 
WISCONSIN. 
BRILLION—Bank of Brillion. 
MEXICO. 


MeExico—Francisco Martinez Negrete. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Indiana.--The Manilla Bank was closed December 24, owing to the fact that the owner 


has been declared to be of unsound mind. 


Maryland.—BALTIMORE.—On December 21 the Comptroller of the Currency appointed J. 
Frank Aldrich temporary Receiver of the American National Bank. Proposals have been 


made looking to a reorganization of the bank. 
The Economy Savings Bank was placed in the hands of a Receiver on December 21. 


posits are said to be about $343,000. 


De- 


The old Town Bank went into a Receiver’s hands December 26. Its deposit liabilities are 


about $1,000,000. 


It is thought the bank may resume shortly. 


Michigan.-—-On December 27 the First National Bank, of White Pigeon, was closed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Deposits were only about $50,000. Joseph W. Selden has been 


appointed Receiver. 


New York.—Platt H. Smith, a private banker at Fayetteville, has gone into voluntary 


liquidation, paying all deposits in full. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YORK, January 2, 1901. 


ONE OF THE MOST PROSPEROUS YEARS in the history of the American people has 
just come to a close without any mishap in the final hours to awaken apprehension 
as to the future. Even the convening of Congress, which too often is the signal for 
hesitation and distrust, this time has had no troubling influence in financial or busi- 
ness circles. The Senate has been mainly engaged with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
relative to the Nicaragua Canal, and finally amended it so that it is a question 
whether there will be a treaty at all. As to currency legislation it is improbable 
that there will be any during the present session of Congress. The Secretary of the 
Treasury in his annual report has spoken plainly of the need of a change in the basis 
of bank circulation. Whether the vexing problem will be solved satisfactorily in 
the near future it is difficult to predict. 

Congress is considering the question of reducing the revenues of the Government 
by revising the war taxes. Of that there is need, both to prevent further accumula- 
tion of an excessive surplus in the Treasury and also to remove the stimulus to ex- 
travagant expenditures which seems to be operating upon the liberal emotions of 
the national lawmakerseven now. TheSecretary estimates the surplus for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, at $80,000,000. He estimates the revenues for the follow- 
ing year, with no change in taxation at $30,000,000 more than during the current 
year. This would indicate a surplus next year of $110,000,000 but for the fact that 
department estimates of future needs have been so increased as to eat a large hole in 
the surplus should Congress make the required appropriations. There is little doubt, 
however, that the revenues will be reduced $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 if not more, 
and that will enforce economy in appropriations to some extent. 

While the Government is rejoicing in a full Treasury, there is evidence of pros- 
perity also among the people. Business activity generally prevails and the year 
closes without any of hose ‘‘squeezes” in the money market which frequently 
have brought dismay and loss to optimistic operators in securities and to over- 
zealous hustlers in business. 

The stock market has been an agreeable surprise to all but the chronic bears, if 
there are any after the last few weeks’ experience. A December slump is the usual 
thing when the market has had a long sustained upward movement. It is usually 
attended by a sharpadvance in money, but this year the money market has remained 
comparatively easy, and there was no slump in the stock market; on the contrary 
the closing prices are generally near the highest of the year, and for a large number 
of stocks and also of bonds the highest in several years. 

Since August, 1896, the stock market has had almost a continuous advance, and 
while there have been reactions in some stocks, particularly among the industrials, 
the general market is upon a higher level of value than it has previously reached in 
many years. Compared with four years ago the advance is almost without parallel 
in the history of the New York Stock Exchange. A suggestion of the extent of the 
advance will be found in the following comparative table of prices for fifty stocks 
dealt in at the Exchange : 
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- Lowest | Highest | Highest | Highest | Highest 
1396. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
Bi 17 1 24% 4834 
4 nS 9934 
y 6214 58 70 6144 
82 90% 99 Y 
87% | 103% 99 1 
il akg 2636 31% 4254 
53 10214 | 12544 | 149%6 144 
3714 61 66 10014 109 
597% «| 102 120% | 136% 14814 
132% | 14314 | 173 17234 
os | me | ‘ue dete | 
1914 4154 47% 6434 76 
1 24114 | 205i4 | 22814 201 
114% 1l4ig | 1253; 13446 
138 164 159 19414 19434 
37 50% 7134 80 8714 
54 ti 10 | Babe 
36 97 132 
108% | 141 130 195 191% 
110% | 1153 | 12 133 
55 83 115 
13434 | 181 215 208 
4046 50h4 85 
i% 63% 8836 89g 
73144 | 113 12014 | 1338¢ 117 
2 3116 3834 78 
|e | a | | 
4 
14 52 49 
75 11444 | 115 10644 


4 
35 
1 3834 5856 7 
1 3514 YS; 126 104 
5 15 14 2556 263% 
34 | 27% | 448% 51K 815¢ 
4116 72 75he 84144 7914 
65 70% «| 11384 © 121 10454 
ll 2436 2414 25% 27 
7294, | 964 | 957% | 984 | 836 























4434 | 7086 | 78% | 944 | 10084 





Some allowance should be made for reorganizations, assessments paid, etc., but 
the table gives a fair idea of the sweeping character of the advance that has occurred 
since the summer of 1896 when prices generally were about the lowest reached in a 
number of years. The average of the low prices in 1896 was 443¢ per cent. of the 
highest in 1900 100%/ per cent, a gain of 563g per cent. This gain was distributed 
over the four years as follows: 1897, 26 per cent.; 1898, 83g per cent.; 1899, 1516 
per cent.- 1900, 61 per cent. The upward movement has been at a slower pace 
during the past year than during either of the previous three years. 

Another comparison going back to the time when there was another historical 
bull movement will give a further idea of the extent of the advance in values since 
1896. We have selected twenty stocks which were traded in as far back as 1878, 
and are still dealt in, although in the case of a few there have been new issues to 
take the place of the old. We give the closing prices of those stocks in 1878 and 
1880, thus showing the net advance in two years. We give also the closing prices 
of the same stocks in each of the last six years: 
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CLOSING Prices AT New YorK Stock EXCHANGE. 


| 
1895. | 1896. | 1897. 











Canada Southern. 

Central of New Jersey 

hicago, Bur. & Quincy 

hicago, Mil. & St. Paul 

Chicago, Mil. & St. P., _—- 

1icago & N orthwestern.. 

C licago & North., pref 
cago, R. I. & Pacifi 

Delaware & Hudson 

Pri ~“Sphentee Lack. & West 


















































Michigan Central 
Missouri, Kansas & Tex 
New York Central 
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Wabash | 
Western Union 95% | 8556 8314 


Average 20 stocks 5934 | 7934 
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The advance in these stocks from 1878 to 1880 carried the average of prices from 
591g to 1055g. The more recent advance started from a level twenty per cent. 
higher than in 1878, but it has carried prices 133g per cent. higher than the closing 
quotations in 1880, the average at the close of 1900 being 11914. One-half of the 
stocks in the list are, however, selling lower than they did in 1880. 

The sales of securities at the New York Stock Exchange in 1900 failed to reach 
the high record made in 1899, but the aggregates were exceptionally large. The 
sales of stocks amounted to 140,350,237 shares, as compared with 172,968,454 shares 
in the previous year. The sales of Government bonds fell off from $10,458,230 to 
$6,630,800, and of State and railroad bonds from $823,723,400 to $562,871,300. The 
stock market was most active during the months of November and December, the 
dealings in stocks aggregating over 22,000,000 shares in each of those months, a 
record exceeded only in the month of January, 1899. 

The official report of sales at the New York Stock Exchange during the year is 


as follows: 
TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEw YorkK Stock EXCHANGE, 





Listed stocks Unlisted | Government State and rail-| Unlisted 


*|\department.| bonds. road bonds. bonds. 
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120,622,492 10,458,230 741,357,900 | 82,365, 














The Presidential election is largely responsible for the falling off in business dur- 
ing the summer months, and the result of the election inspired the great activity in 
the last two months of the year. Excepting 1899 the year’s operations in stocks 
greatly exceeded those of any year in the decade, but bond transactions were smaller 
than in either 1898 or 1899. The yearly record since 1889 is as follows: 
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Shares State and rail- Government 

of stock road bonds. bonds. 
Piscididiatiantehhbadéendaencuseeeens 61,133,161 $304,151,406 $4,287,050 
iis sladaceiceibicictaeie tla hahaa ce thanthima 59,441,301 374,342,120 2,891,050 
lin niitsh nea tiatiadh: damipinaiamagbeunpaibaiibin 72,725,864 389,906,700 1,539,900 
Diet iencindadesiibabintendbemaneneewed 86,850,930 501,398,200 1,662,400 
Ptithdicnutnbnduaadadseddbeokeiaonined 77,984,965 299,372,327 2,021,451 
Tin tisindadinanatiernnuihighadbdammilgiiatéwntti 49,275,736 $52,741,950 4,293,300 
Diet nshielie teigdideen enamine anaie 66,440,576 495,904,950 7,045,250 
ey ee nT een Tr Ee 54,490,043 352,815,850 27,121,550 
Si ticinousicinicine. denice bead dad tyiecavtetaisnsbiceb ani 77,248,347 529,343,000 10,134,030 
bidsignwisabembindebwdinshseuanen dbase 113,466,383 847,654,000 24,129,210 
Ne tied int dicmenieabenmmbanmnceneeebal 172,968,454 823,723,400 10,458,230 
Tadinbimencenacdinnn sec ih ascidian teidciat 140,350,237 562,871,300 6,630,800 


The past three years have worked a complete change in the aspect and sentiment 
of Wall Street. The evidence that stock brokers are making money is overwhelm- 
ing. The fact that nearly 427,000,000 shares of stock have been sold in three years 
as compared with only 412,000,000 shares in six years prior to 1898, is significant. 
Add to this $2,275,000,000 of bonds traded in during the three years as compared 
with only $2,081,000,000 in the five years prior to 1898, and Stock Exchange houses 
have good reason to rejoice in the present era of prosperity. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there has been an extraordinary advance in 
the value of Stock Exchange seats. On December 18 $50,000 was paid for a seat, 
the highest price ever recorded. A few years ago a seat could be obtaived for 
$25,000, and within twenty years the price was as low as $14,000. 

While the Stock Exchange has been the center of remarkable activity, it has 
been only the index of a prosperity that has involved all branches of business and is 
apparent in all trade and financial conditions. 

The year 1900 will be memorable in the financial history of the country by rea- 
son of the new position taken by the United States as a lender abroad. A large 
amount of money has been loaned on foreign securities during the year. Loans 
were placed here by Great Britain, Germany, Russia and Sweden. Two important 
influences have been at work to raise this country to the dignity of banker of the 
world: our enormously expanded export trade, and our extraordinary inflation of 
currency. 

The exports of merchandise for five years past have been increasing at a rate 
never before equalled. From less than $825,000,000 in 1895 they increased to nearly 
$1,132,000,000 in eleven months in 1900. With one month yet to be reported the ex- 
ports have exeeded the imports by $572,000,000. In the five years, December, 1900, 
excluded, the balance of exports has aggregated $2,350,000,000. The following 
table shows the merchandise and specie movement during the five years since 1895: 
































ERO ARSOEE. | G04 pailver | Mase & specie 

> mports. rports. net ex 8. 

Imports. Exports. Net exports. | “ | “ - 
—— - : } —s 

1896. $681,579,556 | $1,005,837,241 | $324,257,685 | $46,474,369 | $33,777,001 | $811,560,317 
1897. 742,595,229 | - 1,099.709:045 357.113.816 |  *253,589 | —25.578.990 382'946,295 

1898. 634.964.448 | 1,255.546,266 620,581,818 | 141,968.98 | 24,665,724 503,278.544 

1899. 798.967.410 | 1.275,467,971 5:955.553 | 22°617,808 493,162,816 














a 
cece | 4 6, 500,561 | 7 A 9 ) 
1900+... | 759,944,885 1,331,971,897 572,027,012 | 2,794,111 22,117,389 591,350,290 
| $3,618,051,528 | $5,968,532,420 | $2,350,480,892 | $196,939,442 | $128,756,912 | $2,282,298,362 














* Exports. * Eleven months ended N ovember 30. | 


When the figures for December are added to the total for the previous eleven 
months it will be found that the exports have been more than $1,400,000,000, and 
the excess of exports over imports of merchandise has been more than even the large 
total of 1898. Netexports of merchandise and specie will probably amount to $650,- 
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000,000 or more. The net balance for the five years will be more than $2,300,000,000. 
It is rather an astounding fact that in the past two years, while we have exported 
net nearly $1,200, 000, 000 of merchandise and silver, less than $9,000,000 of gold has 
been imported. 

From the sympathy shown in the sterling exchange market with every advance 
in our local money market it has long been evident that gold may be drawn from 
abroad whenever the exigency of tight money arises here. 

One point of interest in connection with our foreign trade has been a subject of 
investigation by the Bureau of Statistics. This is the relative growth of exports 
of domestic merchandise from the United States and Great Britain. In 1898 the 
United States first led the United Kingdom in exports, but the following year this 
country fell somewhat behind. In 1900 for the eleven months reported the United 
States is again first. The exports of domestic merchandise yearly since 1875 for 
each of the two countries have been: 

United 





United , 

YEAR. United States. Kingdom. YEAR. United States. Kingdom. 
Se $497,263,737 $1,087,497 ,000 ae $679,597,477  $1,141,365,000 
EES 575,735,804 976,410,000 EE 814,154,864 1.211.442,000 
CLEA TITS 66,495 967,913,000 ETS 845,999,603 1,282,474,000 
eres 723,286, 938,500,000 Se 957,333,551 1,203,169,000 
eh kh cittinnnive 754,656,755 932,090,000 ETS 923,237,315 1,105,747, 000 
EE | 875,564,0 1,085,521,000 TES 5729.4: 1,062, 162,000 
EERE 814,162,951 1,138,873,000 EE 807,312,116 1,051,193,000 
TE 749,911,309 1, 175,099,000 TE 807,742,415 1,100,452,000 
a 777,523,718 1, 166,982,000 EE 986,830,080 1,168,671,000 
TES 733,768,764 1,134,016,000 | 1897.............. 1,079.834,296 1,139,882,000 
TOT 673,593,506 1,087,124,000 | 1898........cccee- 1,233,564,828 1,135,642,000 
EEE 699,519,430 1,035,226,000 | 1899.............. 1,253,486, 1 .971,039 
TR 708,319,692 1,079,944,U00 | *1900............. 1,308, 913,729 1,303,440,000 





* Eleven months, 


While our large foreign trade has not in some time caused any increase in our 
money supply, the unparalleled domestic production of gold and the extension of our 
National banking system have caused an extraordinary increase in the volume of 
money in circulation. On January 1, 1901, the total circulation amounted to $2,173, - 
251,879, equal to $28.19 per capita, an increase of $193,000,000 in amount and of 
$2.46 per capita since January 1, 1900. 

The following table shows the amounts of the various kinds of money in circula- 
tion on January 1 of each of the last five years : 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION. 























JANUARY. 1897. 1898. | 1899. 1900. | 1901. 
| 

I dndicnneddugodeas $517,743,229 $547, 568,360 | $667,796,579 s61r, 977, 830 | $629, 192,578 
Gold certificates............ 37,887,439 557,689 | 35,200,259 61,122,797 | | 282,787,929 
Es cccnccéseseceen 58,581.819 aL "491,073 | 65,183,553 770420047 | 76,182,326 
Silver certificates.......... 356,655,800 376,695,592 | 392,331,995 495,040,816 | 422,399,403 
Subsidiary silver........... 62,101,986 65,720,308 | 70,627,818 76,651,321 | 128,463 
Treasury notes............. 84,171,221 103,443,936 | 94,942,741 86,934,351 | 61,230,159 
United States notes.. ..... 261,367,758 262,480,927 | 312, 415,738 |} 318,269,365 334,587,495 
Currency certificates...... 50,330,000 43,315,000 | 20. 465, 000 11,980,000 | ,560,000 
National bank notes....... 221,384,148 223,827,755 | 238,587,729 242,001,643 332,188,526 

Mss ccchoccncosessnced $1,650,223,400 | $1,721,100,640 $1,897,301,412 |$1,980,398,170 | $2,173,251,879 


























Since 1895 the increase in money has been very rapid indeed. In 1896 it was 
$71,000,000, in 1897 $71,000,000, in 1898 $176,000,000, in 1899 $83,000,000 and in 
1900 $193,000,000, a total of $594,000,000, or nearly 40 per cent., in five years. 

Since the suspension of Government purchases of silver the only sources of 
supply for the increase in money circulation have been gold imports and production 
and the issue of National bank notes aside from the seigniorage on silver bullion in 
the Treasury coined. These sources have been extremely prolific in recent years 
with the result as mentioned above of a very great expansion in currency. In the 
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following table is shown the increase in the total gold supply of the country and 
in gold, silver and paper in circulation since 1889 : 





























MONEY IN CIRCULATION. 
JANUARY 1. ~7 supply | 
one Gold and gold |Silver and sil- Notes and cur- Total 
certificates. j|ver certificates. rencycer’ cates. 
er $704,608,179 $500,722,960 $360,233,845 $545,291,302 | $1,406,248,107 
Dh i¢honentednsess 689,524,863 498,691,811 398,984.977 | 582,594,121 1,430,270,909 
Pnicéedeuseeneeee 704,100,811 555,127,876 434,487,640 | 689,120,752 1,528,736,268 
DP iisteuessneeses 686,845,930 556,105,299 445,920,589 | 755,841 1,588,781,729 
Dbéscesseuseseces 651,330,762 530,064,099 452,185,214 | 628,434 561 1,610,683,874 
iiesdordnsecss ens 666,906,590 586,014,990 453,269,970 689,733,297 1,729,018,266 
i ntimnenoadwens 625,107,730 538,863,285 451,638,960 636,066,377 1.626,568,622 
hé6ase+u0eeseus 597,927, 534,664,986 459,700,260 | 584,841,478 1,579,206, 724 
Se 692,947,212 555,630,668 477,339,605 617,253,127 1,650,223,400 
es 745,0387,5 584,126,049 503,906,973 | 633,067,618 1,721,100,640 
tsstenausetede 949,526,013 702,996,838 528,143,366 | 666,161,208 1,897,301,412 
eer 1,016,009,85 779,100,627 542,112,184 | ~° 659,185,359 1,980,398,170 
Pksiniecéoddonwdd 1,108,541,829 851,980,507 581,705,192 | 729,566,180 2,173,251,879 








Siuce January 1, 1896, the total supply of gold has increased $510,000,000 and 
$317,000,000 of that amount has gone into circulation either in the shape of coin or 
of gold certificates, The circulation of silver and silver certificates increased in the 
same time $122,000,000 and of notes $145.000,000. The total coin in actual use for 
circulation amounts to about $788,500,000, or to about 36 per cent. of the total 
currency. 

As shown above the country has gained practically no gold by import during 
the last two years, yet our supply of gold has increased in that time nearly $160,- 
000,000. For most of this increase the production of our mines is responsible, for 
the domestic yieldof gold has gone beyond all precedent. The final estimate of the 
Director of the Mint for 1899 makes the gold production of the United States in that 
year $71,053,400, and the production in 1900 will probably equal $75,000,000. 

The gold production of the world has also reached record-breaking figures, the 
total yield in 1899 being estimated at $306,584,900, the principal gold producing 
countries other than the United States being Australasia, which produced $79,321,- 
600 ; Africa, $73,227,100; Russia, $22,167,100, and Canada, $21,324,300. The silver 
output of the world in 1899 is estimated at $100,321,100, of which Mexico produced 
$33,367,300 and the United States $32,858,700. 

An interesting investigation made by the Director of the Mint shows that there 
has been a very great increase in the world’s stock of gold in use asmoney. The to- 
talon January 1, 1900, is estimated at $4,841,000,000, as compared with $4,614,000, - 
000 on January 1, 1899, and $1,209,800,000 on January 1, 1873. The supply of gold, 
silver and uncovered paper money at different dates is estimated as follows: 


Uncovered 

DATE, Gold. Silver. paper. 
Pe cictndbeeuéndciecedsaccensseosuiee $1,209,800,000 $1,057,685,000 $2,322,545,000 
Pnbnbceedeserssdnnsdccetasansnsaets 3,901, 900,000 3,931,100,000 . 2,700,000,000 
éconeeneense siabedaceissvasonaons 4,143,700,000 4,236,900,000 2,558,000,000 
DP ttpdescssbencebstecnenechessennons 4,614,600,000 3,835,800,000 2,846,800,000 
Ptcubeiustencddsaraieedseaseaeaees 3,841,000,000 3,818,900,000 2,960,100,000 


The United States leads the world in the use of gold as money, and also has more 
silver in use than any other country excepting China. The principal gold and sil- 
ver-using countries are shown in the table on the following page. 

The large increase in the supply of gold in the United States has greatly strength- 
ened the financial position of the Government. The gold holdings of the Treasury 
have become greater than at any previous time in its history. The accumulation 
of money in the Treasury is one of the phenomenal conditions of recent times. At 
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the close of 1900 the Treasury held $1,131,271,552 of assets and had a surplus of 
$290,107,336. It held $479,349,251 gold, of which it owned net $246,561,322. The 
changes in the condition of the Treasury in the last eight years are indicated in the 
following table : 








GOLD IN THE U.S. TREASURY. 





JANUARY 1. Total Assets. | Cash Balance. 


Net. 


891, 
44, 
63,262,269 


Gross. 











$737, 614,701 $00, 375,555 
782,754,289 158,337,580 


$158,303,779 
139,606,354 














787, 578,447 
853, 463, 554 
861,391,370 


178,027,201 
22. 380 


8, 320, 
235,474,769 
294,764,695 


113, 198, 708 
175,203,983 
197. 469 9,236 
281,729,435 


137,316,544 
160,911,547 
529,176 


283,595,453 
290,107,336 








398.032.027 
479,349,251 | 








Since 1894 the assets of the Treasury have increased nearly $400, 000,000 and the 
cash balance $200,000,000. The Treasury holds $321,000,000 more gold than it did 
seven years ago and $366,000,000 more than in 1896, while the net gold increased 
$166,000,000 since 1894 and $183,000,000 since 1896. 

Early in the year, on March 14, an important financial bill was enacted by Con- 
gress which had two very important effects—one the refunding of a large part of 
the publie debt, the other a large increase in the volume of bank circulation. The 
measure provided for the exchange of three classes of bonds bearing three, four and 
five per cent. respectively into two per cent. bonds to run thirty years. Atthe time 
there were $839,182,220 of these bonds outstanding, of which $280,769,100 were held 
by the National banks to secure circulation and public deposits. Up to December 
31 there were $419,679,750 of the bonds retired and there were outstanding at that 
date $419,504,620, an apparent discrepancy of $2,150 being shown, due to the 
exchange of refunding certificates with accrued interest into four per cent. bonds. 





MARCH 1, 1900. JANUARY 1, 1900. 








Annual in- 
terest charge. 


| . Annual in- | —— 
| Principal. terest charye. Principal. 








Loan of 1892 2 per cent 
Loan of 1925 4 pe | Lt $162,315,400 
Loan of 1908-1918 3 per cent...,... i“ 43 104,900,040 
Loan of 1997 4 per cent 287,612,480 
Loan of 1904 5 per cent | 992,100 
Loan of 1930 2 per cent | | 419,679,750 

$1,001,499,770 


ee | 





$6,492,616 
3, 267, Oul 
11, ‘504, 499 
1, 349 605 

8, 393, 595 
$31,007,316 





eens 
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The Government also called in the old funded bonds, continued at two per cent., 
amounting to $25,364,500, all but $1,496,100 of which have been paid off. Interest 
on these bonds ceased August 18, 1900. 

As the result of these operations the interest-bearing debt and annual interest 
charge have been changed since March 1 as shown in the comparative table at the 
bottom of the preceding page. 

The principal of the debt has been reduced $25,362,350 while the annual interest 
charge has been reduced $8,522,061. None of the existing bonded debt is redeem- 
able during the coming three years, and if the Government desires to pay off any 
of the bonds it will have to buy them on sellers’ terms. To comply with the 
sinking fund requirements the Treasury should purchase $50,000,000 bonds per 
annum. On February 1, 1904, about $27,000,000 five per cent. bonds mature, 
and on July 1, 1907, $287,000,000 four per cents. In August, 1908, nearly $105, - 
000,000 three per cent. bonds fall due, after which none mature until February 1, 
1925, when the $162,000,000,000 fours become redeemable, and following them are 
the $419,000,000 new twos, which run until April 1, 1930. More than one-half of 
the debt, therefore, will not be redeemable for twenty-four years to come. 

The greater portion of the new two per cent. bonds have gone into the hands of 
the National banks. Those institutions surrendered $148,678,750 fours of 1907, 
$29,008,200 fives of 1904 and $70,356,100 threes of 1908—a total of $248,043,050. But 
they have taken $362,298,000 of the new bonds, or $114,254,950 in excess of the old 
bonds surrendered. The following table shows the changes in the holdings of these 
classes of bonds by the National banks between March 1, 1900 and January 1, 1901: 


———$—$—_____—. 





HELD BY NATIONAL BANKS. 
CLASS OF BONDS OUTSTANDING Amounts | 


MARCH 1, 1900. outstanding. 











To secure To secure pub- 
notes. | lic deposits. Total. 
4 per cents due July 1, 1907.......... *$545,381,080 $129,861,750 | $38,690,150 $168,551,900 
a * 7 Be ME acowees 95,009,700 18,845,100 | 11,642, 30,487,100 
ee = 7 Be, Ey Be cedaccee 198,791,440 54,786,420 | 26,943,680 81,730,100 





~ $839,182,220 | $203,493,270 | $77,275,830 | $280,760,100 


CLASS OF BONDS OUTSTANDING | 
JANUARY 1, 1901. | 




















4 per cents due July 1, 1907......... | #$287,612,480 $7,407,650 $12,465,590 $19,873,150 

5 * ” Be ie Binasesesec 26,992,100 545,900 933,000 1,478,900 

=. > BE Es eeccvcaces | 104,900,040 4,518,180 6,855,820 11,374,000 

| $419,504,620 | $12,471,730 $20,254,320 $32,726,050 

5 > - " Bees hy Bc cccaces 419,679,750 295,562,550 66,735,450 362,298,000 
* Includes $35,880 refunding certificates. + Includes $34,380 refunding certificates. 


Under the stimulus of the currency act of March 14, 1900, there has been a very 
important expansion of National bank circulation, as well as in the number of Na- 
tional banks. More than 300 banks have been organized since the law took effect, 
and there is now a larger number in existence than ever before in operation at one 
time. The amount of National bank notes outstanding has been increased nearly 
$100,000,000, and is now nearly up to the maximum record. On July 1, 1891, bank 
circulation had fallen to its lowest point, $167,927,574; it increased to $209,311,993 
on November 1, 1893, under the influence of the new issues of Government bonds, 
but declined to $205,043,651 on March 1, 1895. It again increased, reaching $235, - 
673,117 on January 1, 1897, falling again to $224,388,019 on April 1, 1898. Since 
the last-named date it has increased almost steadily until on January 1, 1901, it was 
$340,061,410. 

The total circulation of the National banks on January 1 in each of the last six 
years is shown as follows : 
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U. S. bonds on) ¢; ; | Circulation 
. . | Circulation 

JANUARY 1. | pos mey thact nl based on Bp» ~ — 

| tion. U.S. bonds. | money. 
| | = 
re | $190,616,160 | $23,100,813 
al 236.1 215,850,307 | — 19,812-811 
Tk. ee 196,146,090 | 32,784,190 
aaa hee apa again Ri "943, 214.016.0388 | 29,719,017 
RRS AN Se A EAE 234.484.57 "759,985 | 36.435.538 
re 312,832,830 | 308,294.673 31,766,737 


Total circu- 


lation. 











The bonds deposited to secure circulation increased during the past year $78,000, - 
000 and the circulation based on bonds increased $98,000,000. A year ago this cir- 
culation was only 8914 per cent. of the value of the bonds, now it is 9844 per cent. 
This change has followed the authorization contained in the currency act permitting 
circulation to be taken out up tothe par value of the new two per cent. bonds deposited. 
There was a decrease of about $4,700,000 in lawful money on deposit to retire circu- 
lation, leaving an increase in total circulation of nearly $94,000,000. 

The records of the New York Clearing-House banks show the remarkable growth 


of the city as a financial center. 


While with the exception of loans the highest rec- 


ords of some previous years have not been equalled, still the banks have shown ex- 














ceptional strength, and their operations have been unusually extensive. The close 
of 1900 finds their condition as compared with previous years as follows : 

DECEMBER 31. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. | 1900. 
laa caninalill $491,375,900 | $607,781,600 | $718,308,700 | $673,689,400 | $796,457,200 
DOPORES 2. cccccccccccccccccecs 875,000 | 675 064,200 823,037,700 740,046,900 | 854,189,200 
BPOCll. .ncccccccccccccccccccves 76,342,300 104,730,700 169,756,300 143,496,900 | 161,719,700 
Legal tenders..............+.. 89,640,900 824,100 | 55,184,100 | 52,682,900 | 63,853,500 
Total FEBETVE...cccccccccccces 165,983,200 84,554,800 | 224,940, 196,179,800 | 225,073,200 
Surplus reserve............+. 33,286,950 15,788,750 19,180,975 11,168,075 | 11,525,900 
SOEs oc cccvccccccccs cece 19,600,100 15,507,200 16,270,600 16, 042, 700 | 31,040,800 

















The notable changes for the year are increases of $123,000,000 in loans, $114,000,- 
000 in deposits, $18,000,000 in specie, $11,000,000 in legal tenders, $29,000,000 in total 


reserve, and $15,000,000 in circulation. 


We now make a similar comparison by decades since 1860 : 




















DECEMBER 31. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
DOOTB. ...cccccccccccccscccccces $131,316,000 | $263,417,418 | $297,756,700 = 678,500  $796,457,200 
DOPOBIts ....ccccccccccccsccces ,165, | 188,238,995 | 272,466,900 632,100 | 854,189,200 
SPOONS ccccccccccccecccccccecccs 25,497,100 | 20,028,846 58,047,900 a8 ,663,200 | 161,719,700 
i PPE Mercccocccseceees! eesesacece | 45,245,358 12,796,600 26,571,700 | 63,353,500 
TOCA] FOSETVE. ....cccccccccces 25,497,100 | 65,274,204 70,844,500 | 105,234,900 | 225,073,200 
Surplus BOBSTVG...ccccccccccce 705,850 | 18,214,455 2,727,775 8,576,875 | 11,525,900 
ee 8,287,000 | 32,153,514 18,408,200 599, | 31,040,800 





The past ten years have witnessed a growth in New York banking interests sur- 


passing that of the previous thirty years. 
be traced from year to year since 1878 ; 


In the following table this growth may 
it shows the largest amount of loans, de- 


posits, specie, legal tenders, reserve, surplus and circulation reported each year. 
While the total clearings of the New York banks in 1900 were smaller than in 


1899, twice was the record for a single day’s total broken last year. 


On April 11, 


1899, the highest record up to that time was made : $352,882,566; but on November 
20, 1900, the total exchanges were $353,505,626, and this was surpassed on December 


27, when the total rose to $364,018, 290. 
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y 
Loans. Deposits. | Specie. —, Reserve. | Surplus. mg 
Ie $248,634,300 | $223,432,7 $39,687,500 $58,610,100 | $79,545,500 | $24,232,475 $20, 141,609 
eee 278,098,100 | 254,770,700 | 54,771,000 57,655, 77,307,500 | 17,877,300 23,732,900 
c ar 324,970,000 | 307,796,700 | 70,822,100 22,547,400 91,530,900; 18.471,275 23,812,900 
Ne ‘ 352,856,800 | 352,658,800 ,946,900 | .633,800 | 99,005,600 | 16.738,575 20,236,400 
ee 338,415,400 | 322,863,200 | 68,764,100 26,905,500 90,960,900 10,895,600 20,209,000 
Ae 331,701,900 | 327,326.700 | 64,817,200 27,337,500 91,140,600 | 10,007,575 17,537,600 
SSE 351,087,200 | 363,544,400! 88,170,500 38,948,400 124,991,000 | 42,297,450, 14,706,700 
ade idk cata 344,360,800 | 391,804,900 | 116,346,200 45,198,100 | 161 544,300 | 64,724,100 11,398,800 
Saar ,685,300 | 396,080,800 | 100,212,700 45,069,000 | 133,645,100 | 36,156,425: 9,979,800 
ET 370,917,500 | 392,771,200 | 93,531,800 | 28,417,800 | 118,038,900 | 22,298,450 8,388,700 
SRE 343,200 | 421,884,300! 94,281,300 | 39,743,200 | 182,292,900 | 28,463,700 8,089,900 
SSP PSR 423,405,000 | 445,797,500 | 90,536,000 46,184,300 | 126,817,700 | 20,014,800 4.863.100 
PRES 414,574,000 | 431,599,600 | 90,056,200 32,726,100 | 121,565,600 | 15,031,650 3,781,600 
a pt tbabene 429,255,400 | 455,306,300 | 96,392,500 54,145,800 | 133,306,600 | 24,089,775 5,631,700 
Se isandieie 496,564,000 | 543,663,100 | 113,192,600 | 64,795,600 | 164,046,800 | 36,020,900 5,794,100 
ini aititated 464,910,200 | 506,437.800 | 106,316,400 101,108,200 | 207,424,600 | 80,815,150 | 14,956,800 
507,733,500 | 595,104,900 | 129,558,900 | 180,487,500 | 249,575,100 | 111,623,000 | 138,044,400 
RENE 522,698,900 577,223,300 82,263,900 | 119,883,500 | 186,040,800 | 45,880,450} 14,452,600 
ERR 487,673,300 | 525,837,200 , 77,500,900 92,727,400 | 164,172,200 | 40,182,425 | 20,521,100 
EE 610,606,300 | 675,169,900 104,730,700 | 120,296,600 202,993,000 | 59,148,250; 19,600,100 
MER GAES 718.308,700 | 823,037,710 | 186,070,200 ; 104,150,300 249,532,200 | 62,206,250 | 16,439,200 
PERSE 771,574,900 | 910,573,600 | 202,658,300 | 61,156,500 258,666,900 | 39,282,025 | 15,858,200 
RE ,830,600'| 907,344,900 | 179,291,900 | 76,179,100 252,950,200 | 30,871,275 | 31,040,800 
j } | 














The total exchanges at New York for the year were $52,634,000,000, as compared 
with $60,761,000,000 in 1899, a decrease of $8,127,000,000, or more than thirteen per 
cent. Outside of New York the exchanges aggregated $33,526,000,000, as compared 
with $33,416,000,000 in 1899, an increase of $110,000,000. The losses were nearly 
all in the Eastern and New England cities, Chicago, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, New Orleans and San Francisco 
all reporting gains. 

Railroad construction has been fairly active, approximating in results closely to 
the figures of the previous year. The ‘‘ Railway Age” estimates the new mileage 
in 1900 at 4,322 miles, as compared with 4,588 miles in 1899, with a possibility of a 
small increase in the total for 1900. The ‘‘ Railroad Gazette” estimates are 4,804 
miles in 1900 and 4,569 miles in 1899. The record of railway building compiled by 
the ‘‘ Railway Age” for the last fourteen years is as follows: 


YEAR Miles. YEAR Miles. | YEAR Miles. 
0 Ee BEE Eide dcencccsesscccesens PET Miiiceconseeeedesce rere: 
Seer BO rrr PT MMi ccanceseenseséonsoce 3,083 
Dl iakinetbounsensesveess 5, Di ikereeeesesessenkonnes Oe errr 4,588 
ER ts cncneinginknesidauretia Be Ee nccccacstsoccntesncbus 4,322 
eiscdcnetdeesecsecceeesss i) =r 1,848 | 





During the past two years a greater extent of mileage has been constructed than 
in any similar period since 1891. The years 1887 and 1882 are the great record years, 
nearly 13,000 miles having been built in the former year and 12,000 miles in the lat- 
ter. The largest mileage was laid in Texas last year, 319 miles. Pennsylvania is 
next with 277 miles; Iowa third, with 268 miles; Minnesota fourth with 252 miles, 
and West Virginia fifth with 225 miles. In the last two vears 843 miles have been 
constructed in Iowa, 629 miles in Minnesota, 447 miles in Pennsylvania, 427 miles in 
Arkansas and 415 miles in Texas. 


Miles Annual Miles Annuat 

in increase in increase 

YEAR. operation. in miles. YEAR. operation. in miles. 

NRE ieee eer ee 262 ‘ Dtnnstiesatesidsvdociakiede 170, 075 
iis cine ceainbeeoeubeemee 108 9,846 ibis atidtibieb asia metal 175,170 bs 

SEER rE 114,677 11,569 ESERIES Raa Se 177,516 2,346 

IRS Serer 21,422 6.745 téniduicdsadbesasonnesel 179,415 1,899 

hi ettcideeebenneseeemain’ 125,345 3,97 i tivddtieeaginmbedkmaiieled 181, 1,650 

ETRE CELL TIA Oe 31) 2, i eti¢edéecaedésasaneemes 182,769 1,704 

Dbbtienndeacnévsooeseeute RS i0) 8,01 Tare 184,591 1,822 

i iitnniee dbnies mbaadméail 149,214 ye i itttnineninaddeowanaadts ae 2,219 
icetesigdidadsataudduden 8 t 
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There are now more than 195,000 milesof railroad in operation in the United 
States, an increase in ten years of 28,500 miles, and since 1880 of nearly 102,000 
miles. In twenty years the railroad mileage has more than doubled. The mileage 
in operation and the annual increase since 1880 is shown in the preceding table. 

There has been a considerable growth in the manufacture of railroad equipment, 
the ‘‘ Railroad Gazette” reporting a total of 124,106 cars built in 1900 by the car 
building works in the United States exclusive of the cars built by the railroads in 
their shops. In 1899 the total was 123,893 cars. There were also built 3,153 loco- 
motives, the largest for any year, and an increase over 1899 of 680, or 27,5 per cent. 
The total number of locomotives built each year during the past twelve years is 
shown as follows: 


There were 505 locomotives built for export as compared with 514 in 1899, 554 in 
1898, 386 in 1897 and 309 in 1896. 

The railroads have had a prosperous year, both gross and net earnings having 
increased largely. We give the net earnings as compiled by the ‘“ Financial 
Chronicle” from January 1 to the latest date obtainable at this time, with compari- 
sons for similar periods in previous years : 


Gross EARNINGS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30. 





| MILEAGE. | 
Roads. Ee Earnings. | Increase. 
| 
| 
| 





Year given. Year preceding. 





92,065 $430,969, 419 


| 

| oe 
| 98,032 484,009, 170 

| 


92,787 
99, 104 85 

93,621 
101,246 
101,533 


| 
| 
92,489 486,819,995 
99,504 588,603,315 | 
97,971 628,094,533 











NEt EARNINGS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 31. 





EARNINGS. | 
Lnee eS | Increase. 


Year given. | Year preceding. 

















$162,851 ,272 $162,242,791 $608,481 
187,491,577 168, 733.263 18,758,314 
214,670,380 197,168,665 17,501,715 
244,032,967 216,574,705 27,458,262 
277,262,270 256,162,959 21,099,311 

















WEEKLY Output oF Pic IRON. 





First DAY OF 1896. 1897. ’ 1899. 








Tons. Tons. . Tons. 


January 207,481 243,516 
February 198,599 
189,583 








September 
October 
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The iron trade has been prosperous during the year although there was a reac- 
tion from the large advance in prices which occurred during 1899. The production 
of pig iron in 1900 will closely approximate the maximum record made in 1899, but 
the last half of the year witnessed a decline. The weekly capacity of furnaces in 
blast reached the highest point on February 1, when it amounted to 298,014 tons. 
On November 1 it had fallen to 215,304 tons, the smallest since September, 1898, but 
on December 1 there was an increase to 228,846 tons. The weekly output of pig 
iron on the first day of each month during the last five years is shown above. 

In spite of the large production in 1899 the furnace stocks of pig iron fell to a very 
low point, the amount reported on November 1, 1899, being only 111,543 tons. Then 
they began to increase until on October 1, 1900, they were 670,531 tons, but in the 
two months following they declined, and on December 1 were 556,636 tons. The 
changes in the furnace supplies since November 1, 1899, were : 








Tons. Tons. Tons. 
November 1, 1899..... 111,548 | April 1, 1900.......... 197,532 | September 1, 1900...... 625,157 
December 1, 1899..... 113,693 , 4 Sore 241,077 October 1, 1900......... 670,531 
January 1, 1900....... 127,346 June 1, 1900........... 334,680 November 1, 1900...... 641,466 
February 1, 1900...... 148,336 GT Be BE sacccoceves 421,038 December 1, 1900....... 556,636 
March 1, 1900......... 185,152 |} August 1, 1900........ 504,341 





The stocks on December 1 of the last five years compare as follows: 1895, 404,- 
395 tons; 1896, 870,622 tons; 1897, 723,885 tons; 1898, 544,023 tons; 1899, 113,693 
tons; 1900, 556,636 tons. The present stocks are about the same as they were two 
years ago. 

The complete figures of production of pig iron for the last half of 1900 have not 
yet been compiled, but the total will probably be about 6,200,000 tons This would 
make the year’s total about 13,800,000 tons, or slightly larger than for 1899. We 
show the yearly production since 1890 as follows : 


Pia Iron PrRopwcTION. 


CALENDAR YEARS. ee rom Total. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pe iiccdinvdécoadetedecessobecescveedueces 4,560,513 4,642,190 9,202,703 
idchisdandhseceebecdeneonesssoeseeieds 3,368,107 4,911,763 8,279,870 
1892..... biiesenitedanedeeanbensecoueeent 4,769,683 4,387,317 9,157,000 
Pididisinsdtiennesndtanddenetdacveedeiode 4,562,918 2,561,584 7,124,502 
a Ee 2,717,983 3,939,405 6,657,388 
iddneddeurensdévcnesadededétessdoetsie 4,087,558 5,358,750 9,446,308 
Dnctcddvesdpeocessoseanedsvacesusedtes 4,976,236 3,646,891 8,623,127 
Di bisntinversseccseeddbaisdeeneeedeerds 4,403,476 5,247,204 9,652,680 
Pl vtitdiekddadiesnidietitstabeantanbiee 5,869,708 5,904,231 11,773,984 
Pheecsdudnsace Sbedsneevesene ateesend 6,289,167 7,331,536 13,620,703 
Pnticcneesecdssoctssnenceneveossdeesens 7,642,569 *6,200,000 13,842,569 
*Estimated. 





The final estimates of the yield of cereals in 1900 were made by the Department 
of Agriculture last month. They show a large yield of corn and oats and a decrease 
in wheat and barley. The production of the five principal crops in the last five 
years compares as follows: 














W heat. Corn. | Oats. Barley. Rye. 

Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
Be scccccsccesccces 427,684,317 2,283,875,165 707,346,404 69,695,223 24,369,047 
BEE ccccccesecececss 530,149,168 1,902,967 933 698,767,809 66,685,127 27,363, 
675,148,705 1,924,184.660 730,906,643 55,792,257 | 25.657 522 
Beee sv cccccccccccccce 547,303,846 2,078,148,983 796,177,713 73,381,563 23,961,741 
Pr seccsavcesonces 522,229,505 2,105,102,516 | 809,125,989 58,925,833 | 23,995, 














Prices for grain have generally been favorable while cotton has had an excep- 
tional advance. 
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THE MonEy MARKET.—Money ruled dearer during the month under the influ- 
ence of a considerable flow of currency from New York and the decrease in reserves 
of the banks. Toward the end of the month the market became easier and greater 
ease is anticipated after the disbursement of January dividends and interest, which 
this year are exceptionally large. 

At the close of the month call moneyruled at 414 @ 6 percent., averaging about 
5 per cent. Banks and trust companies quoted 5 per cent. as the minimum rate. 
Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 5 per cent. for 30 days, 414 
@ 5 per cent. for 60 days to 6 months on good mixed collateral. For commercial 
paper the rates are 424 @ 5 per cent. for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills re- 
ceivable, 5 @ 51¢ per cent. for first-class four to six months single names, and 51g 
@ 6 per cent. Pee good paper having the same length of time to run. 


MoneEY RATES IN NEw YORK CITY. 





| | 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances 14-—1% | 14-1% | 1%-2 3 —4 |8 —4 | 4%-6 
= Joans, banks and trust compa- | | 
1%— 14%—2 2 -—3 4 — (4— 5 — 


ays de—4g 44-4 5 — 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, wage | 

to 4 months 414— 5 — 4 —444 | 4K%-—5 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 

months. 5 — 5 — | 446-5 5 — 
Commercial paper — bills , | 

receivable, 60 to 90 da 4%—5 | 434-5 | 4 —4% | 494-5 
Commercial paper pA single 

names, 4 to 6 months 5 —5% 5 —5e 4144-43415 —5K 
Commercial paper, good single 


names, 4 to 6 months uw6 |6 — |5 —5% | 5-6 


Aug. 1. | Sept. 1. | Oct.1. | Nov. 1. | Dec. 1. | Jan. 1, 
| 























New York City Banks.—There was a decrease of nearly $26,000,000 in depos- 
its in the clearing-house banks during the first three weeks of the month, but a re- 


New York City Banks—ConpDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





Legal 


Loans. Specie. tenders. | Deposits. | Reserve. 


° 
Surplus | a Clearings. 








.| $804,498,100 |$166,895,000 | $60,073,400 | $864,410,900 | $10,865,675 | $30,670,000 |$1,169,856,300 

806,442,500 | 162,804.400| 58,157,900 |  861,'44.700 5.701.125 | 30,607,900 1,419,986,300 
792, 760,000 59,337,100 842,668, 100 6,325, 375 | 30,724,000 | 1,300,727,400 
787, 098,700 60,157,100 | 838,804,400 9 497,000 | 30,902.500 | 1.574.168,200 
796,457,200 161, 719, ‘700 63,353,500 | 854,189,200) 11 B25, 900 | 31,040,800 | 1,263,044,000 

















ae 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





1899. 1900. 1901. 








Surplus ; Surplus . Surplus 
Deposits. Reserve, | Deposits. Reserve. Deposits. iheoires. 





LR 
pes 
RSSRz 
HZES3 


January 


$11,168,075 | $854,189,200 $11,525,900 
February...... 30,871,275 


Hose press 
See 
































PN 


10,865,675 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $914,810.300, on March 4, 1899, loans, $825,830,600 
on September 15, 1900, and the surplus reserve $111,623, 000 on February 3, 1894. 











turn of currency from interior points and large disbursements by the sub-Treasury 


caused an increase during the last week, the gain being more than $15,000,000. 
Loans were reduced $17,000,000 between December ist and 22d, but were increased 
$9,000,000 in the last week. The surplus reserve was down to $5,701,000 on De- 
cember 8, but at the close of the year it was $11,525,000, which is slightly larger 
than that of a year ago, but the deposits are $114,000,000 greater than at that time. 


Non-MEMBER Banks—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





L Legal oa Deposit | Deposit in 


Dares. |L°ansand | peposits.| Specie. er and (With Clear- other N.Y. Surplus. 


















































Investments. nk notes. "g-House anks. 
- | ents. 
| 
i, ae $63,231,600 $68,722,500} $2,974,600 | $3,735,400 | $7,230,900 | $2,286,500; *$953.225 
aa 62,887,700 67,879,300 2,961,900 | 4,009,500 | 6,959,000 1,942,900 1,096,525 
 - as 62,849,200 | 68,432,200; 3,043,100 4,051,700; 7,742,200 1,649,300 *§21,750 
= 62,654,700 | 67,843,900} 3,056,800 3,954,000 | 7,561,400 1,619,300 *769,475 
* sie 62,508,300 | 68,741,000} 3,109,200 4,230,600 _ 7,825,400 1,736,300 283,750 
* Deficit. 
Boston BANKS. 
| Legal 
DATES. | Loans. Deposits. Specie. | Tensers. Circulation.| Clearings. 

Be. Biciwsase $187,563,000 | $205,411,000 | $13,003,000 $9,272,000 $5,868,000 $116,317,300 

- ees | 184,297,000 201, "597, 000 13,179,000 9,806,000 5,868,000 43 
* 15........| 182,214,000 200,814,000 13,079,000 9,676,000 5,885,000 151,095,900 
a ae | 181,980,000 98.508, "000 12,730,000 9,858,000 5,950,000 139,201,100 
Tisdebson | 181. 405, 000 190" 651,000 12,666,000 10,204,000 5,949,000 116,906,500 

PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 
DATES. Loans. Deposits, a ee Circulation.| Clearings. 

Sree $160,874,000 | $191,094,000 53,230,000 $8,735,000 $90,087,800 
Fae eeibnneibiel 161, 674, 000 | 187,777,000 51, 214. 000 8,729,000 99,303,700 
 - Mies sinthienigodiaisanda 162,31 9.000° 187,417,000 49. 104, ‘000 9,174,000 93,574,800 
 Dtuiieeinienwekaded 162,249,000 | 187,278,000 49, 518 ‘000 9,381,000 119,327,800 
 \. iieeninesaseneees 161,796,000 | 188,687,000 50,987, 000 9,392,000 &8 854.300 




















Money RatTEs ABRoOAD.—None of the European banks advanced their rate of 
discount during the month although both in London and Berlin there was consider- 
able stringency in money. The Bank of Bengal, at Calcutta, advanced its rate from 
4 to 5 per cent. on December 6, to 6 per cent. on December 13, and to 7 per cent. on 
the 20th. The Bank of Bombay advanced its rate from 4 to 5 and 7 per cent. on 
December 13 and 20 respectively. Discounts of sixty to ninety day bills in London 


Money RATES IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 





























July 20. | Aug. 10. | Sept. 29.| Oct.20. | Nov. 16. | Dec. 14. 
London—Bank rate of discount,....| 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Market rates of discount: 
60 days bankers’ drafts...... 414 4 4 354— 34 | 3t8 at3— 4 
6 months bankers’ drafts....| 444— 34 | 4 41g 34%— 348 | die— 4 
Loans—Day to day........... -+| 246 2% 2% 2 3 
Paris, open market rates............ 29 254 2% 3 2% 3 
og ney. OE” a 4 ry 416 414 414 | 454 
Hamburg, a ee 4 4 444 444 414 | 456 
Frankfort, i 4 4 414 414 | 456 
Amsterdam, i oe re 334 314 rh: 314 | 334 
Vienna, > ce 4 414 4 4 44 —Cti«d| hg 
St. Petérsburs, —aar eo oi sig sig ae are rrr 
are re | 8 
Copenhagen, Te . eeeiteieael 6 6 6 6 e* | ‘tr 
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at the close of the month were 41g per cent., as against 4 per cent.a month ago. The 
cpen rate at Paris was 2% @ 3 as against 3 per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and 
Frankfort 434 @ 4% against 414 per cent. a month ago. 

EUROPEAN Banxks.—The Bank of England lost $16,000,000 in gold during the 
month, partly because of the inland movement of currency usual at this season of the 
year. It holds about $4,000,000 less than a year ago. The other banks generally 
gained a small amount in December. The Bank of France holds $90,000,000 more 
than it did last year, Germany $17,000,000 and Austro-Hungary $35,000,000. Russia 
lost $65,000,000. 

GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





November 1, 1900. December 1, 1900. | January 1, 1901. 





Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 





Engiand.. eatin 886 
PEAMNCC. .ccccccce Senet £44,513,617 
| 26 13,461,000 


9,765,000 
6,685, 


16,685,000 
8,000 
9,000 





,389, 437,000 2,943,000 
£91,391,517 £91,327,621 |£208,817,476 


























ForEIGN ExcHance.—The sterling market moved in sympathy with our local 
market here. As money grew dearer rates for sterling declined, and as it became 
easier sterling advanced. The fact is significant of the ability of the United States 
to draw gold from abroad should there be necessity for it. The supply of commer- 
cial bills has been only moderate. There have been reports of large purchases of 
securities for foreign account, but no evidence of it appears in the quotations for 
foreign exchange. 

RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





WEEK ENDED. ouuline commercial, Sterling 
60 days. Sight. F 4 60 days. 








4.8134 @ 4.82 
1808; @ 481 
4.8046 @ 4.8034 
48114 @ 4.81% 




















FOREIGN EXCHANGE— ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





Sept. 1. October 1. » & Dec.1, | January 1. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 

















Sept. 5, 1900. 
Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis).......... | £30,079,995 
I cc cnccnbecetssesceoeeoesese 6,847,409 
ec cncccceetercsoteeseesseces | $9,693,269 
Government securities..............++++++| 15,926,854 
Other securities.............eeceeeeeeeeee+| 25,808,011 
Reserve of notes and Coin.............0.. | 28,761,7 
COED GE WU cnsccccccccccccccccccccees | $6,066,751 
Reserve to liabilities. .,......ccccccsccsees | 50% % 
Bank rate of discount................. o ol 4% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... | 983°, 
Price of silver per OUNCE..............568 2814d. 
Average price Of wheat............ceccees | 28s. 8d. 


Oct. 17, 1900. 


"£29, 769, 960 
8, “592, 701 
964,805 
20,191,034 
25, 754, 069 
21,478,531 
33,473,491 
434% 
4% 
a 
28s. 9d. 











Now. 14, 1900.| Dec. 12, 1900, 
£29,444,385 | £29,243,670 
6,764,212 , 966,866 
344, 495 38,984,069 
18. 945, 174 18,187,060 
24, 812, 112 ,('46, 764 
20, 248, ,634,663 
31.918.050 31,103,333 
4334% 54% 
4% 4% 
983 97, 
29T4d. 2933d. 
27s. 3d 26s. 10d. 





SILvER.—The price of silver in London was fractionally lower during the month, 
ranging from 29 15-16 to 2914d per ounce, the final quotation being 29 9-16d, a decline 


for the month of 1d. 


MontTaouy RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1898, 1899, 1900. 























| 1898 | 1899. | 1900. | | 1898, 1899. 1900. 
MONTH. | | | MONTH. l 

| High Low. High Low. High Low, | High| Low. High Low. —— 

si (Si a AN Ps raped Cea 
January..| 26% | 26% | 2754 | 2714 | ||July...... | 27% 2754 28 | oa, 
February Bid | 2596 | BThe org, | § zie | 27%, August ..| 2748 | 27% ores | arte zit 
March 21 | Big § | Bre | '|Septemb’r Bite OThk 2186 268 | 28% | 20 
April..... |S 2875 | oh 74 ae | = '|October.. 4 | 27 a 
May...... 264%, | 25% | Bene ro zi | > ''Novemb'r 28 fs 27 ai 264i a 
June. .... | 26} a | 28 = | | 2a | ‘Decemb’r| 2734 | 27f, | Wis 29 























GOLD AND SILVER CoInaGE.—The mints coined in December $4,576,697.50 gold, 
$2,880,555 silver and $301,328 minor coin, a total of $7,758,580.50. The total coin- 
age for the calendar year was $99,272,942.50 gold, $36,295,321.45 silver, of which 
$24,960,912 was in dollars and $2,031,137.39 minor coin, a total of $137,699,401.34. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 




















1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
Gold Silver. | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. 

JONUATY ......00200005 +++++] $8,420,000 | $1,624,000 | $18,082,000 | $1,642,000 | $11, 515,000 | $2,364,161 
a 4,085,302 | 1,167,564 |" 14,848,800 | 1,598,000 | "13,401,900 |" 1,940,000 

Pb sneskaviasexdsonsee 5,385,463 | 1.488139, 12,176,715 | 2.346.557 | 12.596,240| 4°341,376 
BE Eavaeverinescerwnninens 8,211,400 948,000 7,894,475} 2,159,449 | 12,922,000} — 3,930,000 
patna ehannigtinchinein ,717,500 | 1,433,000 4,808,400 | 2,879,416 | 8,252,000 | 3,171,000 
PE ic ceccshoves vsvesenves 6,903,932 | 1,432,185} 8,159,630 | 2,155,019 3,820,770 2,094,217 
Mi cenenis soneisnnnenawnd 5,853,900 | 127,834 5,981,500; — 794,000 | 6,540,000 1,827,827 
Bite v0 seccscvesesees< 044, 2,350,000 | 10,253,100 | 2,233,636 5,050,000 | 2.536,000 
Os 0+ .peveciesers 7,385,315 | 2,178,389 6,860,947 | 2,441,268 2,298,335 3,982,185 
SE cnksunnsaninacnens 5,180,000 | 3,354,191 | 8,220,000} 3,313,569 5,120,000 | 4,148,000 
November...............-| 5,006,700} 2,755,251 6,643,700 | 2,612,000 13,185,000 3,130,000 
December............00 9,492,045 | 3,275,481 | 7,469,952 | 1,886,605 4,576,697 | 2,880,555 

Pi ricceenesasccund $77,985,757 | $23,034,084 |$111,344,220 | $26,061,519 $99,272,942 | $36,295,321 














Bid. Asked Bid. 
Nn once neescmeeee $ .60 §$ .70 I itidaccscanncdéns $4.73 
Mexican dollars..........:scse0. 50 51% Pi cocsdescecde 15.50 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. .46 4744 i drccxvcééondées 4.78 
ED CEs sé cteccccccccecece 4.81 4.84 doubloons............ 15.50 
Victoria sovereigns............ 4.85 4.87 dr \6e¢endmenie 19.50 
ae 94 .96 Dbtaieseceesesabeseus 3.96 
BOG BOs cecccccccecccces 3.83 3.85 





Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at B aw to%4 


value. Bar silver in London, 29,d. per ounce. New 





r cent. premium on the Mint 
rk market for large commerciai silver 
bars, 64 @ 65c. Fine silver (Government assay), 6444 @ 65%e. Official price, 6334c. 
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UNITED States Pusiic Dest.—The public debt statement for December shows 
that nearly $55,000,000 of the new two per cent. bonds were issued during the month 
in exchange for $38,000,000 4’s ef 1907, $5,000,000 5’s of 1904 and $12,000,000 3’s of 
1908. The premium paid on the bonds exhausted most of the surplus revenues of 
the month so that the net debt less cash in the Treasury was reduced less than 


$2,000,000. The surplus is now $290,000,000. 


UNITED STATES PuBLIC DEBT. 





| Jan. 1, 1900, | Nov. 1, 1900. 


| Dec. 1, 1900. 


Jan. 1, 1901, 





Interest bearing debt 
Funded loan of 1891, ‘9 per cent 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per BEEcccccc! cocccessesses | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 545,366,550 | 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 70 
nt 95,009,700 | 


Loan of 1 
” 162,315,400 | 
198 679,000, 





400 
120,596,040 | 


$364,943,750 
325,567,650 
34,410 
31,937,600 
162,315,400 
116,700,940 


$419,679,750 
287,578,100 
34,380 


104,900, 040 





Total interest-bearing debt 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 346, 
National bank note redemption acct.. 36, 299, 218 
fractional currency | 6 880,558 





$1,026,772,320 |$1,001,499,750 | $1,001,499,750_ 
1,208,500 | 3,430,030 3, 


081, 410 


6, ‘878, 410 


$1,001,499,770 
2,654,070 


346,734,863 
31. iL 52 





Total non-interest bearing debt | $389,914,640 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,417,895,460 
Comers a8 and notes offset by cash in 


Gold 1 certificates 
Silver 

Certificates of deposit 
Treasury notes of 1890 





184,844,619 
401,464,504 
12,350,000 
88,320,280 


$385,770,506 
1,390,351 ,666 


254,007,379 
425,374,000 
1,690,000 
63,448,000 





$686.979,403 
2.104,874,863 


1,048,006,042 
764,410,589 


$740,965,679 
2, 182,373,031 


1,111,071,877 
824,066,845 | 


Total certificates and notes 
Ast regate debt 
in the Treasury : 
Orn cash assets 
Demand liabilities 


$744,519,379 
2,134,871,045 


1,114,451,967 
825,275,176 


$754,012,379 
9,143,311,025 
1,131,271.552 

841,164,216 


s ] 5] 





$287,0005,032 
150,000,000 


183,595,453 | 137,005,032 


= 176,791 
150,000,900 
139, 176,791 


= 107,836 
50,000, 000 
140" 107,836 








$283,595, 453 
1,134,300,007 


- $287,005,032 
1,104,402,320 

















Total 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$289, 176,791 
1,101,174,875 





$290,107,336 
1,099,191,310 





UnitTEep STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 


THE TREASURY. 





1899, 


1900. 





Net Gold 


Expen- in 
Treasury. 


ditures. Receipts. 


Receipts. 


| Expen- 
ditures. 


Net Gold 
v 


| Treasury. 











$228,652,341 


6p ccnheenedoneil KON - 
245, 413, 707 
246,140,226 


$41,774,930 
February 2 


228,415,238 
240,737,211 
245,254,534 














5 | $30,189 


9 9 


40,903,927 | 
40,351,525 | 
33,540.67 
53,979, 

0, * 


9 





30 
47, ry 
41, 
40, 


37,738, roy 
32, | 


"| 


| $218,613,617 
232,225 


346°561,322 





GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The Government revenues were 
smaller in December than in any previous month since May last excepting only 


September. 


The receipts were $46,846,508 and the expenditures were $40,204,622. 
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The latter were smaller than in any month since June excepting September. The 
surplus for the month is $6,641,886, making a total for the last six months of 
$18,747,705 as compared with $21,000,000 for the last half of 1899. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 














RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

December, Since December, Since 
Source. 1900. July 1, 1900. | Source. 1900. July 1, 1900, 
ERS $18,496,634 $118,497,382 ag ee gh oe eereee 

. War eeeee ee eeeeeeeeeee ” + * 
Internal revenue... 25,260,694 = 157,120,160 | ava ts crtettere 4.487.515 29.73.2382 
Miscellaneous....... 3,089,180 16,224,319 | Indians.............. 1,045.995 5,859,971 
| - PU ccecccccsees 10,808,055 71,959,531 
Total. ......e.e- .. $46,846,508  $291,841,861 EMGBSGES. 0 cccce ccccce 3,233,146 19,431,724 
Excess of receipts... 6,641,886 18,747,705 WO sccecceeces - $40,204,622 $273,094,156 


FoREIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise in November were valued at 
$136,678,594, an amount never equalled in any other month with the exception of 
October, 1900, when the total exceeded $163,000,000, and December, 1898, when it 


was nearly $138,000,000. 


The imports of merchandise aggregated $64,846,418, 


nearly $6,000,000 less than in October and $5,000,000 less than in November, 1899. 
The excess of exports over imports is nearly $12,000,000, an amount. rarely exceeded 
in any monthin our history. For the eleven months ended November 30, the total 
exports were nearly $1,332,000,000, which is far in excess of the record for any pre- 


vious full year. 


The maximum record made last year during the eleven months is 


exceeded by nearly $180,000,000. The imports in the eleven months were about 
$760,000,000 an increase of nearly $32,000,000 over 1899. The net exports amount 
to $572,000,000 an increase over 1899 of $148,000,000 and over 1898 of $34,000,000. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 











| 
MERCHANDISE. 
ee Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 
, Exports. Imports. Balance. | 

a -++| $87,312,581 | $63,344,817 | Exp.,$23,967,764 | Exp.,$13.255,640 | Exp., $3.364,454 
i iedecssxascinann 109,072,839 | 50,043,288 | ‘* — 59,029,551|Imp., 7,019.200, ‘* 2,007,611 
sxhesenenssieende 116,672,325 | 52,354,651 ‘*  64,317,674| “ 2,354,576) ** —1,829.815 
Bivcseosencoseesreis 127,797,965 | 52,096,828) ‘* 77,701,187; “ 4,411,184| “ — 1,753,820 
ivnkciverse+ntieews 123,755,911 | 70,098,931 | ‘ 58,656,980) “ 2.639,7338, “+ = 1,567,246 
Tt sindersionersneaes 136,678,594 | 64,846,418 | “ 71,882,176] ** 9,904,809) ** — 1,650,848 
ELEVEN MONTHS 
De initecmiis. guatitint 732,331,019 | 739,468,300 | Imp., 7,187,281) Exp., 56,508,172 | Exp., 27,143,363 
i itpageenedian waned 888,651,315 | 622,598,896 | Exp., 266,052,419 | Imp., 44,105,151 vt 29,841,864 
din citing dbntintaeiia 974,655, 691,089,266 ** 283,565,818 Exp.. ,998 = 22,497,246 
Re 1,117,695,672 | 579,825,309 * 687,870,363 Tmp., 134,431 454 “ 22,047,479 
SPE seoee| 1,152,199,938 | 728,233,567 ** 423,966,371 12,192,818; ** 19,943,113 
eb bousébecsenns ..-| 1,3831,971,897 | 759,944,885 ** 572,027,012; ** 2,794,111; ** 22,117,389 























MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—There was an increase in the 
amount of money in circulation during December of $14,000,000, making an increase 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 























| Oct. 1, 1900. | Nov. 1, 1900. | Dec. 1, 1900. | Jan. 1, 1901. 

SI... wcagndecboectesswosvessuenedees | $620,047,309 | $621,761,263 | $624,702,913 | $629,192,578 
Se CR cccccccovsevcoseseesceseess «»|> 41,176,265 73, 479, 469 73,811,334 6,182,326 
SE MOE ccccccccccccccccessseeees | 79,432,193 81,035,187 81,717,505 123,463 
Gold certificates. .......ccccccccccsssccees| 209,110,349 215,595.969 1,246,34 232,787,929 
iabver 4 Ss coccccsccccucscccosceces 200, 7 421,380,745 42) 613,407 422,399,4 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... | 67,600,188 ,478, 63,361,330 61,230,159 
United States notes..........+....c0500. | 824'506,31 "295, 833,669,359 | 834,587,495 
Currenc contihonten. Act June 8, 1872.. 1,820,000 1,780,000 1,690,000 ,060, 
National bank notes. ......ccccccccccccces | 319,336,630 325,375,258 326,949,170 332,188,526 

, re ont eens $2,139,181,412 | $2, 158,761,367 | $2,173,251,879 
pesnietons of United States. ............| 78,237,000 76,891,000 76,975,000 77,080, 
Circulation per capita.............e.seeee $27.01 $28.04 $28. 
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for the year of $193,000,000. About $6,000,000 of the increase of the month and 
$73,000,000 of the increase for the year was gold. 

NATIONAL BANK CrrcuLATION.—There was a further increase in National bank 
circulation in December of $7,849,005, making the increase for the calendar year 
$93,865,887 and bringing the total above $340,000,000. More than $9,500,000 of bonds 
were deposited to secure circulation during the month. The banks deposited 
nearly $19,000,000 of the new two per cent. bonds and withdrew $9,500,000 of old 
bonds. All but about $17,000,000 of the bonds securing circulation now consist of 
the new issue. 

NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





| 
Sept.30, 1900. |Oct. 31, 1900. | Nov. 30, 1900.| Dec. 31, 1900, 





Total amount outstanding $331 ,613,503 $34,061,410 
308, 204) 673 


Circulation based on U.S. bonds 294,222,979 298, 829, 
Circulation secured | by lawful money... 34,112,994 82,395,776 31, 766, 737 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 1,850,950 939,450 609,950 
1907, t 12, 142, 950 7,407,650 


Five per cents, of 1894 1,378,000 "843, 545,900 
Four per cents. of 1895 5,778,350 4,188,600 
Three per cents. of 1898 880 920, 4,518,180 
Two per cents. of 1900 262, 500 276,656,500 | 295,562,550 























$296, 672,630 $303,280,730 | $312,832,830 





The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
2 per cents of 1891, .090'; 4 per cents of 1907, $12.465,500; 5 per cents, of 1894, $933,000; 
4 per cents. of 1895, $11, 958, 900; 3 per cents. of 1898, $6,855, m8 616. 2 per cents. of 1900, $66,735, 450 ; 


District of Columbia 3. 65’s, 1924, $515,000; a total of $99,946 
The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $79,765. 


Money IN THE UNITED States TREASURY.—The net cash in the Treasury 
increased $5,300,000 in December, making the total nearly $275,800,000, The 
aggregate money in the Treasury is $993,700,000 against which are about $718,000, - 
000 of certificates and notes outstanding. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





| Oct. 1, 1900. Noo. 1, 1900. | Dec. 1,1900. | Jan. 1, 1901. 





Gold coin and bullion | $4B0241.511 | $458,266,144  $474,482,084 | $479,349,251 
430,125,050 | 30°309,821 |  432°439,956 | 432°967°264 


| ’ 
Silver bullion | 762,028 | “OL 854,872 57,600,251 | 56, 937 0918 
Subsidiary silver 6,568,555 | 5 641, 5,482,866 | 446, 010 

United States notes | pet7a7o2| —135385:955, | 13,01L.657 12°003,521 
National bank notes........ i A EE MTL | 9,079,798 | 318,390 | 343,130 | 7.952.649 


Total $971,951, 644 $975,776,280  $988,359,944 | $993,746,613 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, | 
outstanding | 698,796,272 | 704,235, 174; 717,911,086 717,977,491 
j 


Net cash in Treasury ~ $278,155,872 , $271,541,106 $270,448,858 | $275,769,122 














SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 











| Oct. 1, 1900. | Nov. 1,1909. | Dec. 1, 1900. Jan. 1, 1901. 


Gold coin and bullion’ $1, 059,288,820 | $1,080,027 ,407 $1,099,184,997 ‘1, 108, 541, 829 
503,789,290 | 506,251,290 | °509,149,590 











Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
, not included in the above statement. 











ACTIVE STOCKS, 








COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of December, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1900, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1899: 





'YEAR 1899. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1990. | DECEMBER, 1900. 





a, a ka & Santa Fe. 
erred 


Baltimore & Ohio............. 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 


Canadian Pacific.............. 
Canada Southern.............. 
Central of New Jersey........ 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...... 
Caseage & E. Dllinois.......... 

DUCTOTTOG. 2. cccccccces 
Chica 0, Great Western...... 
Chic., Indianapolis & Lou’ ville 


° | 
Chic., aes =a St. Paul.. 





er 
Chicago, ock I. & Pacific.. 
Chic. “ St. Paul, Minn. & Om.. 


~ ferred anecucegsoese 
Chicago 


pre 
Clev., Cin., Chic. LS Louis.. 








N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. 





High. Low. 


24% 17 
6846 5056 
8 ong 
137_—s« 6 


9946 84 
70” 4684 
97 


mee 2334 
14914 144144 
100% 5994 
1325¢ 11254 
1084 
19 734 
52% 31 
| ie 11234 
1738 141% 
.| 210% i 
12244 100 
-| 126% 91 
. FF 170 


| 8 a aig 


tien Lorain & Wheeling. 16% " 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 64 30% 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 22314 163 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 12534 196% 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 198s 157 
Denver & Rio —— pendowens 2534 15% 
» preferred sesesces] Oe 
Bis ednacnsesascdseesscowe eee) 164 10 
" Ist nee Ueiehdeneniewmesoun 42 oat 
Evansv ie ‘% Terre Haute.. 46146 36° 
xpress BID. cscoccesecesess 119 10834 
” Is i.0 K00060008 160 13838 
. United States........ 60 45 
” Wells, Fargo......... | 124 
Great Northern, preferred....| 195 14214 
Hocking Valley. ad abeieeded 875% «21 
” BOGTOTTOS occ vccccoces 66144 5316 
Illinois Central. .......cccccece 122 105% 
lowa —" sonweebeneseanseees 1534 10% 
_""'s_preferred ............ | 624 40 
Kansas ot Pitts. & Gulf.. 18 7 
Laclede GaS............sceseee. 8 51 
seneuver 24 14% 
bessbecéodue 8 60 
Nebtieendseeeees 85 45 
Mebases 8834 
bAcetenansess 13384 8514 
silecoseeen ark _ 
soende 78 35% 
_  —_is EE 99164 7 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.......... 15 9% 
Missouri Pacific............... 
BOWED & ORO. 0 ooccccs ccdcccec 52 ° 32 


14434 120 








8874—Dee. 


9934—Feb. 
15058—Dew 
—DVeCc. 
4—Dec. 


144 —Dec. 
109 


9 —Mar. 
i25 —Aug. 


- 26 


31 


. 19 
pr. 16 


26 


18 —Dec. 28 


29 —Apr. 


— Dec. 


] ‘ 
175 —— 


5644—Dec. 
201 —Nov. 


13444—Dec. 
19434—Dec. 
34144— Dec. 
874—Dec. 
2744— Dec. 
63144—Dec. 
4314—Dec. 





14534— Dec. 





















































Lowest. High Low. Closing. 
185—Jan. 8 3744 «= 44756 
Beit yan, 11| s08e ase gone 

5544—Jan. 8 7834 8356 

—Jan. 9 eas 8434 8534 

iie—Sept. 25| 8872 ee 8632 
8434—Sept. 26| 9234 85% 91% 
4754—Feb. 27| 6144 57% 58 
1145 —Jan. 6 ws, 144 14616 

—June 25 426 
1194%-—Jan. 10\ 144 134% 142% 

—Jan. 31/| 98 92 92 
119%6—Dec. 28 | 122% 119% 120 
9%%—Sept. 25; 18 1444 16% 
14 —Jan. 15; 28% 2 
4544—Jan. 24; 64 57 
10844—June 25 | 1484 1 14654 
169}4—Jan. 18/188 176 188 
1504—June 25 | 17234 16634 171% 
ie—June 2 122K 113% 120% 

—June 
ll0 —Oct 9 | 126 121 126 
172 —Feb. 8/175 172 175 
84—Oct. 18) 14% 10 12 

46—Oct. 18) 3934 29 33 

—June 19 7% 754% 
10344—June 11/118 113 1! 
14%4—Jan. 10; 28 25 28 

4—Sept. 24, 56% 49 55 
164 —Sept. 21 | 19734 18634 19534 
1064%4—Sept. 20 | 184% 115% 133 
1714%—Sept. 19 | 19434 182 19444 
1644—June 22; 344% 2434 32% 
6444—June 18! 87% 78% 8754 
10%—Sept. 26) 27% 14 26 

3—Sept. 22) 634% 404 62 
15 —Sept. 24 43844 Wh 4384 
384%—Oct. 9| 44% 40 43 
lll —Jan. 8) 150 139 150 
1 —Mar. 6/191 164 191 
45 —Mar. 12) 59 49% =o 

—June 1;,140 138% #140 
144544—June 22. wt. 17744 190% 
30 —Sept. 21, 427 ose 427 
58 —Jan. 8) 74% 703% iT 
110 —June 25 133 ie 132 
wear. ea SB 

—Dsept. «4 
7%—Jan. 31 ‘eon eam 
65 —May 10| 76 7 86% 
204%4—Mar. 16) 52 35 46 
8314—Fe 21115 106 «6114 
47%—Jan. 4) 7 65 65 
6834—Sept. 22 8 815g 88% 
84 —June 25/ 117 107% 115% 
14334—Sept. 26 | 176 163% 171% 
10%-—Jan. 8) 17% 13 164% 
4544—June 18 71% 64 70 
87144—June 18 | 104 9934 103% 
9 -Sept. 19| 17% 12% 16% 
4 i 22| 47% 37 4514 
; Jan. 11| 72% #£«459 71% 
35 —June 25| 49 40 48 
12554—June 25! 14536 140% 144% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 









































YEAR 1899. | HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1900. 

High. Low. Highest. Lowest. 
N. x. Chicago & St. Louis....| 1934 113¢/| 2444—Dec. 26; 11 —June 20 
2d preferred.. 41 2 5844 Dec. 19; 29 —June 20 
N. Y.. New Haven & Hartf'd. 199 | 21534—Jan. 3 | 20734—Sept. 26 
’ Ontario & Western.. 28% 1836 3214—Dec. 27 | 1844—June 20 
Rate i Waehen....--c. 284 1746 | 45%4—Deo. 21 2956—Jan. 10 
e preferred.........00- 7444 61 83 —Dec. 27) 67 —Jan. 8 
North American Co...... osece 17 6% | 2234—Dec. 28/| 1354—Jan. 23 
Northern Pacific tr. receipts. | 57 427 —Dec. 31) 4534—Sept. 29 
" pref tr. receipts..... 8144 68 9144—Dec. 20; 67 —Sept. 27 
Pacific Mail.........seceeeeeees 55 0885 57 --Nov. 10| 2534—June 11 
Peunsylvania R Kabataan hee 142 122% | 149%—Dec. 31 "362 Onn. 22 
People’s Gas & Coke of = 129% 904% /111%—Apr. 2) 815—Oct. 11 
Pitts., Cin. Chic. & St. Louis.. 8 43 804—Jan. 2); 4934—Sept. 29 
SOROTTOE..ccccccccce 94 —Jan. 8/] 78 —June 25 
Pullman Palace Car Co....... 20734 156 +=| 204 —Dec. 3/176 —June 25 
BRORGINE. 6 0.00000 0000cccccccccecs 25 154%) 26 —Dec. 19; 15 —Sept. 22 
. a prefered.......... te 4244; 71%—Dec. 31| 49 —Jan. 9 
» 2d preferred.......... 38144 22144| 3944—Dec. 31); 2354—Sept. 24 
St. Louis & San Esaneinee. --- | 14% 8%) 244—Dec. 26 t-te 25 
» Ist preferred........ ue 64 7844—Dec. 27 —Sept. 25 
» 2d Soaaaved Le la ania 44% 28144) 55 —Dec. 20 3114 —June 23 
St. Louts & outhwestern....| 1834 634| 1844—Dec. 27 $84—June 20 
., ae 4084 17 4544—Dec. 27) 21%—June 23 
Southern Pacific Co........... 44144 27 4534—Dec. 26 —June 18 
Southern Railway............ 144% 10144| 2334—Dec. 26| 1054—June 25 
. ———a............ 40% | 73ig—Dec. 22| 4914—June 25 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co....| 12 36 |104 —Feb. 2/| 49 —Oct. 38 
Tas ED cc eccncesessece 124% 4—Dec. 31} 1384%—June 25 
es TAGE, ccngccscceessese 51% 813g—Dec. 31/| 4434—Jan. 10 
© Be cccccceese 8416 aie 853g4—Dec. 31| 704%—June 23 
Wate Th. Bec cccocccccesesvce 8% 64)| 14 —Dec. 14} 64%—Mar. 13 
" Ss ecveeceeses aoe 19 27 —Dec. 14) 16 —Sept. 20 
Western Union..............0. 4 8 88144—Jan. 5| 774%—June 22 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 13 7%| 184%—Dec. 21 8 —June 18 
" second preferred....| 32% 2144/| 3344—Mar, 26; 2154-June 18 
“Wisconsin Central............ 21 1386 2034—Mar. 31; 10 —Sept. 26 
a” pre er eeeeees eevee 59 54 57 —Apr. 2 30 —Sept. 24 

** INDUSTRIAL” 

American Co. Oil Co.......... 46 30 3734—Apr. 7 —June 25 
Am. eo & Refining Co.| 59 30 alk 11 Sue June 18 
SE | 8 77% —Nov. 17 —June 25 
American Steel 1 ed ae 24 3014 Feb. 6 if —June 25 
BORSETOG..occcccccece 8634 70 8 —Feb. 6 4—Sept. 28 
American Steel "’ Wire Co... 72 868 59%—Apr. 12 a June 25 
cteaiea ini 128 84 9% —Feb. 1); 69%—June 25 
Amertenh ee Ref. Co. 182 114%/149 —Dec. 31 pally at 3 
American Tin Plate Co....... 5234 2 5744—Dec. 27; 18 —June 2 
American Tobacco Co........ | 52% 784% | 11454—Dec. 26| 8444—June 25 
‘Continental Tobacco Co...... 65% 20 ape-—pee. 19 ara May 21 
9 PRCBSETOG. .cccccccces 108% 71 —Nov. 20; 70 —May 12 
Federal Stee] CO.......eee0e --| 7 38934 po 28 | 2834—June 25 
preferred. ....ccccces 9344 67 791446—Dec. 22; 6054—June 26 
General Electric Co........... 132 9544/| 200 —Dec. 26/120 —Jan. 10 
‘Glucose Sugar Refinding Co..| 7634 37 60 —Nov. 12| 44 —May 15 
International Paper Co...... 6844 17 264%4—Nov. 12} 144%—Mar. 6 
’ SE sonscenvecoes 9  62144| 7 —Nov. 12} 58 —Mar. 6 
National Lead Co.............. | 40% 4; 28144—Feb. 5/| 15%—Aug. 11 
Mational ba CPs ccccccccces 63 3134) 534%—Feb. 6/ 20 —June 23 
ET 9936 85 97 —Feb. 6) 7934—June 26 
Pressed Stee Oar 0o.......-: 61 4496 | 58%4—Jan. 17 iehg Sept. 26 
i vciaseseows 91 7% 8944—Nov. 10; 7034—Sept. 26 
Republic Tron & Steel Co..... 33% nibs 2744—Feb. 6 4—June 25 
DOSSTTOGE,. ccccocccess 79 7034—Feb. 6) 49 “_Aug. 1 
‘Standard naa & Twine Co..| 15% 4, 104—Jan. 4| 4%—Mar. 6 
U.S. —- ikncevennsseuens 4% 19 —Jan. 3); 734—June 25 
referred.. occce thf 79144—Nov. 12| 6 —June 25 
U. 8. "Baliber Co eevee eeoeeereces 57 377 44 —Jan. 2 21 —July er 

e prefe eeeeeeteeeers 121 4 10434—Jan. 3 7444—Dec. 











DECEMBER, 1900. 





High. Low. Closing. 


SBI 
213 


73% 
7214 
2634 


8134 
8556 


15% 

41 
211 

24 


2414 
5624 


1 
3114 
45 

















RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SaLze, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nortre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s........+. oeee L905 7,000,000 | | QJ 
Atch., p. & 8. F. 
te tsh Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 |133,082,500 
” PTT sehcceasoceennee | eanpasnes 
” adjustment, g. 4’ 1995 50,533,500 
4 ” Dt ncsetseanesesnad IC. enasaeeea 
" is csbeoasensane 1995 1,214,500 
" Equip. tr. -- A. g. 5’81902 500, 
” Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s...1915 1,500,000 
Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. ist g. ta .1946 1,000,000 
Ralt. & Ohio es lien g. 344s. .1925 J & 
” Ps scecécesescese t 69,798,000 } 3 & 
a Se een } 65,068,000 § |S & 
registered........ iin | Qd 
Pitt Jun. & M. div. oa. s. 1925 ‘ M & 
registered....... 4 eb Nes 11,298,000 ‘QFe 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s a 700,000 |F & 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. igs, 1930 1,018,000 io & 
Buffalo, Rock. & & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. 1 yoyo M & 
bageoseceoeseeseos ,UUU, iJ & 
Alle ghany & Wa. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 2,000,000 |A & 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 650,000 J & 
Rochester & Pittsburg. ist 6’s. .1921 1,300,000 | F & 
” OU, eee 1922 3,920,000 ’ & 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Ist g. 5’s, 1913 A& 
registered..............s+0-. { 1,056,500 } ae 
ae 
Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 6,500,000 J « 
" i ~ ahd gay tst 5’s...1934 t 7,250,000 } A& 
2. Sn cccceacubintennen — A& 
Ced. Rap x Palle & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 1,905,000 |A & 
| Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, w, 1927 150,000 |3 & 
Canada go poner 44 int. gtd 5’s, = , 13,920,000 3 & 
Pixs dvcceeceed M& 
" registered Ldedienesnciokaaaaio’ f 5,100,000 | rr 
Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 |5 & 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 4,880,000 'M & 
| 
Central R’y of Geor ia, Ist g. 5’s.1945 iF & 
P" rogiste red 1,000 & 45.000 t 7200000 fs & 
” £. eeeeeerereeeeeee iM 
” con. g. se reg.$1, “eghag o t 16,700,600 M& 
» Ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s,...,.1945 4,000,000 ocT 
” 2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... "11945 7,000,000 oct 
” 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 4,060,000 'ocT 
* mneee & Nor. Div. aa one 
sneseneadoeaseetsnd A J & 
. iio, Ga. & Atl. div. g Bs.1947 | 413.000 3 & 
r - Mobile div. Ist g. oa. 1,000,000 3 & 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, | 
Ist serene ves” Ry 1,167, 000 | M & 
" i, Wis Mic cscececes J& 
® (RRR 43,924,000} 7, 
® conv. deb. 6’s.......... 1908 346,800 mM 


11 
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LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALES, 
"| Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
967% Dec. 31,19’ | 97 9444 | 153,000 
eh, pes. 31, 1 1038 101% | 1,828,000 
8854 Dec. ar "19°| 90 88 | 2,256,500 
7934 Dec. 11.°99 99 ébtak é0bceues 
84144 Nov.22, an soect Baal daics 


eeeeeee #8 eeeeeee 


105 Dec. 4,19” 


977% Dec. 31,19” 
10144 Dee. 31.19” 
9954 Nov.2L.19 
92°” Dec. 31,19” 


104% July 1,°92 
111 Feb. 28.799 


115% Dec. 31, asl 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee# 


182 Dec. 19,19’ 
1304 Dec. 11, 19” 
127% Dec. 21, 19° 


100 Nov.18,°99 


113% Nec. 6,19 
140 Aug.24,’95 


109 Dec. 26,19" 
10944 Dec. 31,19” 
104 Apr. 24,09 


91 Dec. 28,19" 
963g Dec. 11,19’ 


120 Nov.20,19" 


99% noe 31,19” 
. 30, 99 


62 Dec. 31,19" 
20% Dee. 31,19” 
914 Dec. 27,19" 


95 Dec. 27,°99 
| 102 June29. 99 
| 106 Oct. 24.19? 


N 10634 Dee. 4,19” 


| 180i Dec. 26,19 


Dec. 26.719 | 127 
180 July 25,719 





10174 1005 


115% 114 
132 188 
iaiig 12Ih¢ 


10634 10644 


113% 113% 


109% 1 
10084 10884 





10634 10634 
L204 12714 
125 


9874 9654 


91 91 





eeereeer 
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162 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest pricts and total sales 
for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
Last SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 








NAME. Principal) Amount, | st 
oe Paid.| price.  Date.|High. Low.| Total. 


| 

115% Dec. 29,19’ | 117 100% | 
105 “‘Aug.30,19| [°.: 
103% Dec. 31,19” | 103% 102% 
10834 Dec. 13,°99| .... 
117 Dec. 20,19’ | 11714. 116 

11746 117% 
121 120 
9° | 10436 














z 
= 


S335 
mm 


& 
BK RECGUEE EE Dp « 
BRR RR ee wR wee Bw 


“SOOOZ mMauunumnZezZzoo « 


Am. Dock & lImprovm’t Co. Ag 1921 

Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g ae 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. ee 1912 

* con,extended gtd. 446’s. 1910 

Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7’s 1936 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 
Mortgage _ 6’s pea 





BF 
ie 
& & 
cle 


- 


O30 


ws d9 pet oy 

















+ 
= 
- 





2 


BE 
2 2: 





x 


g. 5’s 1940 

A.d. )} ae g. 4’s, 1989 

2d con. yk 1989 
Warm S&S. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 
Elz. Lex. & B.S. g.g. 5’s, 1902 


Chic. & Alton R. R,s. fund g. 6’s.1903 
" refupd ing g. A soso 


Miss. "Riv. Bdge Ists. ore dg. ee .1912 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 3164's. 1950 
r registered 


Chicago, pest. & spuincy con. 7’s. ees 
5’s, sinking fund 
bic. & lowa div. 5’s.. 
Denver a 4’s 


-2 


107%4 


- 


aE: 
235 


as 


uly 23, 
101% Apr.29,°99 | .... 
102 Dec. 21,19’ | 102 


1044 Dec. 7,19" | 104% 
91% Dec. 28,19" | 93 


105% Oct. 30,95 | 17"! 
85% Dec. 31,19" | &6 


== 











=» 
Ss 5 
-3 
_ . 




















rr 
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~- 


: 
gs 
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111% Dec. 28,19” 
101 Dec. 3,19° 
10434 Apr. : 19” 
102% Dec. 10,19” 
1054 Dec. op, 19° 


11334 Nov. or i. 
10 


1114 June 2,°99 
10014 Oct. 15.19 
140% Dec. 27,19" 
110% Dec. 8,19" 
121 Dec. 28,19 | 121 


110% _—_ ex 

Apr. 2,°96 
134 Nov.15, 19° | 
115 Dec. 31,19” 
115 Aug.28,19” 
115% Dec. 19,19” 














4’s 
Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
registered. 

Southwestern div.:4’s..1921 
convertible 5’s 1903 
5’s, debentures. 

Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s 

















sma 
. Ist on “<¥ gold 


a - son sees Ist 5’s } 11 995 000 § 
. 1986 4,626,000 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
. 6s 1947 








| 


Pee ee & & & gp gp & & Be Be & & kek we Be = BP BP Be we 
—azous RANMDAZAZOOUUrROG 


a a tn attest staan niin 


120 Dec, 27,19" 
107 Dee. 12,19’ 
116% Dec. 12,19’ 


Cot Cy Cag 
& & & 
Cot ay Sg 


ref. 1947 
Louisy. Alb, & Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Mil. & St. Paul Ist 7’s $ 2, R.d..1902 
« Ist 7’s £ 1902 
Ist C. & M.7’s 1903 
Chicago Mil. & St. ceo. 7's, 1905 
terminal g. 5 - 14 
gen. g. * rene wae A.. 
a 


179 Dec. 12,19” 
172% Apr. 10, 19” 
Dec. 18, 19° 
18534 Dec. 29, 19” 


st 
& & 
~s 





Ct Cy Sy Sy 
& & B Be 








© 
kh 


120144 Nov.28,19” 
124 Dec. 11, 19° 
119% Dec. = 19° 
122 Dec. 26,19” 
117% Dec. 21,19’ 
187% July 18. 98 | 
126% Nov.13.19 


Chic. & Lake ! — 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6's, 1910 
Ist Chic. & P. W. g. 58.1921 
agg & Gt. 8. S- ys am off 


int Citere Be dn div.7 nS “1910 | 
Ist 5’s 1910 | 
Ist 7’s, ‘Towa & D, ex, 1908 | 
Ist 5’s, La.C. & Dav...1919 | 
Aineral Point div. Bi 1910 | 


i So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 | 
t 6's, § 


2 
- 


2822 
S555 





- 





p Rigo ge 


ad 
+ 


e328 





S555 


11834 Nov.12.19° 
110% ept. 10,19” 
120 c. 28.19" 


-” 


£283 
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Sh 
S255 








* 
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118% Dec. 31 
1120 Aug. 9:19" 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
be & ees con. 7’s. . 12,832,000 
eo : 
> peqistesed gore ge 8,551,000 
» extension 4’ J 
” registe 34's eeeeeeeeeeenee 1987 18,632,000 
en. g. OR 
. | 9,905,000 
» sinking ‘fund 6’s..1879-1929 | | 5 g49 000 
” FOMIBUTCTOG.. ccccccccccccccs spiieee 
" sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 
» = ae i cite denied ‘aie 7,055,000 
" ODEON. 57S... .cccccccce : 
* is o0ceseesdeenséne 5,900,000 
7 cama vee en censesecene 1921 , 10,000,000 
4 ‘ je sw a fd deben., 5°s.i933 i 
SR cccecsccesccsces { 9,800,000 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 600,000 
Escanaba & L. Superior “ist 6’s..1901 351,000 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s ....... 1910 1,500,000 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 1,600,000 
bb a ogg & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 1,592,000 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6's. 1921 5,090,000 
» ext.&impt.s.f'd g. 5’s1929 4,148,000 
a Ashland div. hy 6's.1925 1,000,000 
” Michigan div.1st g.6’s.1924 1,281,000 
* con, deb. 5’S.......+++. 1907 436,000 
q @ ° Sbecccatesscceds 1911 500,000 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 
re ~=s egnetered............. 1917 | ¢ #24100,000 
a Tent 1. bo eeoreeeeeeeees 1988 54,581 000 
Des Motnes ir i . Dodie ist 4's.1905 1,200,000 
1 » Ist ..1905| 1,200,000 
” AE 48 672, 





Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. B's. 1923 
. small bond............ 1923 


ene St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s.1930 
Chic., Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
North Wisconsin ist mort. 6’s..1930 
St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s..1947 
Chic. ‘& Wn. Ind. Ist s’k. fide. 6’s.1919 

en’l mortg. g. 6’s...... 1982 
Chic, & West Michigan R’y 5’s. ..1921 
Choc.,Oklahoma & Glf.gen.g. 5s .1919 


Cin., Ham. arte FP: gem. s’k. f’d7’s. —; 
Cin. Day. a se n ist gt. dg. 6’s..1941 


Clev. Cin. or, &8t.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
0 Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 

Cin. ‘wab- & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louis div. lst col. trust g.4’s.1990 
soqreree Dideiewnnnadonade 

4 rafield & ol. div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 
W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 








Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. 1st g. 4’8.1936 
6 registered bdctbabsieeseuiinn 

: <I RREe: 1920 
Cin. S’dusky&Clev. con. Ist g.5’s1928 
Clev., C.,C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 1914 
° sink. fund Sees 914 

° gen ——— Gscdone 1984 

TTT, 

Cin. ‘Sp. ist m. C. ne ,C.&Ind. 7’s.1901 
Ohio, Ind. & W., ist fd. 5’s....1938 
Peoria & Eastern 1s con. 4's. ..1940 
” INCOME 4°8,...0..eceee 1990 
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Last SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High. 


Low. 


Total. 








137% Nov. 3,19’ 
10634 Dec. 29,19” 
Hg ea atis 

ep 4 
107 Mar. 7.19 


Dec. 26,°99 
116% Nov. 8,19 
107 Nov. 20, "395 
125 Dec. 31, 19° 


139% Apr. 17. 19” 
137% Aug. 13. 19” 
107% Nov. 16, 19” 
112 Nov. 13, 99 


181 Dec. 17,1” 


112 Dec. 4,19” 
100 Apr. 15,97 


134% Dec. 26,19” 
1388. Nov.27, 19° 
140 May 31,19” 
130 ©=Dec, 31.19” 


9 Dec. 31,19’ 
4,°99 


- 28,93 
103 Jan. 17, 19” 


115 Dec. 14,19” 
113. Oct. 10,19” 
112. -Dec. 28,19" 


101% Dec. 31,19” 

Sept.27,19° 
10014 Dec. 12.19" 
rf Dec. 75 19° 


94 Get. 12,19” 
99 


11934 Nov. 19,’89 
137 Dec. 28,19” 


95 Dec. 29,19" 
47144 Dec 27 19° 





v6 
1084 


136 
12614 


1804 
130%4 


9546 
120 


si 
137 
10134 
is” 
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ye 


5 «121K 


115 


103 


106 
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1355 
12554 


131 
109 
96 
112 


13956 
12984 


9244 
120° 


101 


134° 
136 
10134 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Last SALE. 


DECEMBER SALES. 





*| Price. Date. 








Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 


Olev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
registered j 


Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s.1948 


Delaware, Lack. & W. 1 wh sie 1907 





{ Morris & Essex ist m7’s.. .1914 
” ;, Sere 371-1901 

" Ist c. gtd Wiles esecoonul 1915 
DE cenkeseness. unos 

IN. Y. ry & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 
r COMSt. 5’S.......eeeeeeee 1923 

" term 1. imp. 4’s... ..1923 
| Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. ist 7°s..1906 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
” aoe Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. ae 


IE OER ETO ee 17 

Albany  Sus¢. Ist c. g. 7’S..... 1 
I sd06000000ennnus 
" a ee ELE TRE RET arene 1906 
Ic ovccncacteesesas 
Rens. oS [st c. 7’s......1921 
" eee 1921 





Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s...1936 
1936 


" = 5! Gt cvcecescansel 
g.5’s . 1928 
Des Sennen aety Ry ist g. 5's. .1917 
Detroit & — [st lien g. 4s..... —_— 


Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s......1937 
r aa — esebeseaabemedeiiad 

Py a ROR * 1916 

Duluth, Red Wing & 8’n Ist g. 5’s.1928 
Duluth’'So. Shore & At. gold Pie .1937 


Elgin Joilet & Eastern Ist g 5’s. .1941 


See BOC ORG, Ge Gocco vccccovcepcs 1947 
q 2d extended g. 5’s. .-- 
| 3d extended g. See 

4th extended g. 5 

5th extended 5 Bi 

Ist cons gold 7’s.. 

Ist cons. fund g. 7s. “1080 
Erie R.R. Ist con.g-4s prior bds.1996 

. i i a 
. ist ab a gen. lien g. 48.1996 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie lst 7’s.....1916 
sulialo = Southwestern g. 6’s..1908 


RRR TD 
Chicago & E Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 
+ Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s....1909 
Os pe Dock consol. g. 6's somamee 1935 
E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
Ist gtd. currency 6’s.......... 
L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 
Co. ‘Ist currency ee 1 


mall 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 
N.Y., Sus.&W. yt refdg. g. 5’s.. = 


, en. CL iiGinsestesessced 1940 


. moqecered. 
| Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. b's. “1942 
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x. & — Lake gt g 5’s..1946 t 4, 











SS Speen yy eee 


& ge ge & BP & ow 
SOA2ZAZrPrad 





High. Low. 


Total. 





111 Sept. coe 
130 May 8'19° 


80146 Dec. 29,19” 
81 Dec. 27, 19° 


8434 Dec. 31,19” 
102 Dec, 27,93 


122% Nov.10,19” 


18714 Dec. 27,19 | 187% 
103% Dec. 28,19" | 1 
13814 Dec. 28,19" | 1 


140 Oct. 26,°98 


138 Dec. 27.19" | 138 
121% Dec. 27.19” | 122 


103% Oct. 15,19” 
11814 Nov.15,19" 


10% May 2,19° 
96 








141 Oct. 22, 
116% bon. 5, 19° 116% 116% 


122 June 6. 399 


112 Dec. “4,19° | 112 


113% Aug. B27, 19 19” 
14834 July 16, 19° 





102% Dec. 31,19” | 10234 
10954 Dec. 20,19” by 


108 Dec. 28. 19” 
10844 May 7, 19° 


9844 Nov.20,19” 
87 Dec, 28,19" 


111 Dec. 27,19" | 111 


101% July 23,’89 
9214 Feb. 11,°98 
115 Nov. 1, 19° 











10944 Dec. 6,19’ | 10944 
119 Dec. 28,19’ | 119 


10644 Feb, 24,19” 


140%4 Dec. 15,19" | 14014 


13414 Oct. 9,19" 

So ees Be 
4 May 
Dec. 81,19’ 


121% Dec. 19,19’ | 123 — 


104% Oct. 22, 19° 


13814 Dec. 17.19” | 188% 


118 Sept.27,19° 
109 Oct. 27,98 


118 Dec. 21,19’ | 118 
1ll_ Dec. 11,19° 111 


eid Junel2,19 


0514 Dec. 31,19’ | 10546 96 


1138. Apr. 27. 19” 


106% Nov. 5,19” 








19° | 147 




















e@eeeeevee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 














Eureka +~ ngs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 
Evans. & Terre Haute ist con. 6’s.1921 
® st General g5’s......... 1942 
” pons Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. ...1926 


Flint & Pere meg weg m 6’s....1920 
” Ist con. gold 5’ . 1989 
” Port Huron d Ist g 5's. .1989 


Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 
” = — grant ex. g 5’s..1930 


Ist con. g 5’ 943 
Ft. Smith Un. Dep. Co. Ist g 444's.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist6’s. .1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 
Geo. & Ala. my. 1st he g. 5’s...1945 
Is 5 


Ga. Car. & N. ‘Ry. est gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 
Hock, Val. oa Ist con. g. 444’s.. .1999 


istered 
Col. Hock’s" Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 


Pea! 





Illinois oe Ist g. 4’s....1894-1951 
ns ccacvesennences 

Ist gold RES 1951 
a 

ina g 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 

Si ctaceednsecds ccs 


total outstg....$13,950,000 


collat. trust gold 4°s. .1952 


” 
a 
a 
a 
w 
n 
w 
. NE TT LE 
” me t.¢.4sL.N.O0.&Tex.1953 
” registered ..........++.... 
s Cairo Bridge g 4’s.....1950 
” ES 
” Louisville div.g. 344’s.1953 
” 6 ccccundececs ie 
” Middle div. reg. 5’s...1921 
4 ” St. Louis div, g. 3’s....1951 
” registered Pincusdbereaiede 
" g. 3 RE Se 1951 
” RRR RG 
” Sp’ erfield div Istg 346’s,1951 
” SUE e cccccas eocecons 
» best So Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
CS FQ Wes co cceescicnseceace 
Belleville aC Carodt Ist 6’s...... 1923 


Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4’s, 1982 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 
gold 5's, registered... on 
g. a he Naa ital ed catalan 1951 





regis re 
(St. Louis, South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 





Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 
" eS aaa 1935 
Indiana, Ill. coun Ist refdg. 5’s.1948 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 
” 2d ip? : heesecesccoensoeus 1905 
Lwoudeesdecessneee 1921 
lowa Centeut ist i scececen 1938 
Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 
ES ee ese 1929 
Kaness City Southern Ist g.3’s. .1950 
” Se cdeccesesecchasesce 


tae Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. .. 1937 
2d mtge. g. 5’s. ; ++ 941 
N orthern Ohio ist gtd g 5's... 1945 
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LAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 

Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
i Ee 2205 tune © acaba 

124 Dec. 4,19°|124 124 3,000 
108 Dec. 26. 19° | 108 10734 27,000 
110 M ay 10,'93 io ae oe aeaeaie : 

Te sade. Jane: — execeues 

105 Sept. 25. AES pe eree . 
125 Dec. 3,19°|125 125 5,000 
107 Dec, 27,19°; 107 107 3,000 
107 Dec. 8,19°| 107 107 3,000 
100 Sept. 6,’99 cove | eccecee ° 

804 May 14,°96 | iad, Abo 
105 May. 11.98 I SOE Re 

44 Dec, 28,19’ | 84 75 585,000 
ec. >| 6946 66 340,000 

Be. SE... sane aca6 Eb decoeaue 
106 Bee. Bn ideas m 

CT ven sede | evccodtes 

SE f ocne cece | sacscccs 
106 Dec. 31,19’ | 10844 10444| 360,000 
SN MRIS os asc Bvecamecs 
116 Dec. 13,19°| 116 116 12,000 
113% Mar. 12.19” i cat a 
1084 AD — 14,19” 106% 106% 5,000 
1 ED \edee git Edema 

J ay 13.96 ieiicesaua . 
104 Dec. 15,19? | 104 104 5,000 
OS ree ere 

are Dec. 29,19" | 10444 10344 21,000 
DE EEE. ceed * cced I ecascece 
123 “May 24,°99| .... s beecial 
«| es sees 

Dh. Dee sess! e600 E éndecede 

eS Ee Seas 

92 Dec. 15,19 | 92 92 1,000 
ES er pee 
1038 Dee. 11,19" | 108 §=108 5,000 
oe 10. My iitie\. adhe Makeien 
124 Don 1°80 SEY open 
114% Dee. 12,19" | 114% 114% 2,000 
DCT? aces <see I ceecoce ° 

Ang. 3,°19 uh - eset E abeddea 
I i a 
125% Dec. 22° 19°| 127 125% 3,000 
122 Sept.26,19° bene. cata Ebel 
I see A ‘ 
104 a. 17.99 qusceaas 
in” Feb. 3 coattails 
10244 Nov.16,19| .... 2... | 2.220, ; 
CEES - coca - cou BP casecede 
108% Dec. 4,19’ | 10816 10814| “*" 1.000 

ih ° — 31. 1° rh: : iN 407 000 

ec, 27,19’ ’ 

66 Dec. 31.:19°| 66 357 | 50°50 
115% Dec. 12,19’ | 115% 114 31,000 
6734 Dec. 31,19 | 6834 ed | "377,000 

GE STE ‘Aéce  dcde-) cacacoss 
125 Dec. 27,19° | 125 124 13,000 
120 Dec. 20,19’ | 120 118) 13,000 
lll Nov. 14, re seek wéie: © esdedees 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Lasr SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 





NAME. Principal Amount. Int’st 
Due. Paid.| price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 








104 Aug. 8,'98 

















ZA 


Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 
" registered 


Cot Get 
P & & 
on 


& 


111% Dec. 15,19’ | 1114 110% 
109 Dec. 15,19 | 111 =109 


112 July 9,719 
109% Oct. 18,799 


10334 Nov. 21,’99 


Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 44%’s.1940 
" registered : 


Lehigh Val. Ter. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s. ated 
r ik 6cecbsccewscvoose | 


Lehigh V. — on Ist gtd g. 5’s. es ; 10,280,000 | 








aa OO 


yo 
EB 
& & 
RDM 


————— 


> > Sy > > 
eSeRE we we 


35 


101% Sept. 1,°99 


se 








122% Dec. 7,19" | 12214 122% 

104° 10134 
10434 103% 
99 9614 


© 


bt OO 
Eee 
— 
> 


st con. g 4° 
‘Long Island gen. m. 4’s 
" Ferry Ist g. 44's 
” . 4’s 
n 


- 


bg 


rs 
RE 


BREE 
SSS5S5S5 


110 Aug. 3,°96 
107. Jan. 31,°99 
105 May 4,19’ 


113 Dec. 28,19°| 113 118 


2 
3 
nonatadtas 


RP REO Ges 
B Be Be BP & gp & op & 


N. Y. B’kIn eM. B.lst c. g - 

N. Y. & Rock’y Beach “A. ig Be. er 

Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 








: 


| _§ S5585855: 





~ 





aa 
z= 


——— 


119 Dec. 21,19" | 119 117 
102° 10086 


tii 109% 
12856 9834 
106 


Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s....... 
old 5’s 








registe 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s. .1903-1918 
Cecilian branch.7’s. 
E., Hend. & N. Ist 6's. 1919 
L. Cin.&Lex.g. 44’s,.. 4 
af 0. «Mobileistg. 6’s. “on 
oe 


Pensacoli div. g. 6’s. 
es og div. Istg. 6's. 


Ss 
- 
= 


gp BP BP BP B gp & 


2 





eee | 
=S35 


Sr 


rr 
e3s 


Z 


115° «115 


12614 Sept. 24,19" 
63% Oct. 1,19” ime webene 
9914 Dec. 10,19" | 9934 99 


111 Dec. 10,19? | 111 _ = 111 
1113g Dec. 7, 19’ | 111% ave 
11194 Nov.12.19 | sees . 
109 Oct. 14,19” | 

92% Sept.30,°96 | 


9634 Nov. 17,99 
| 


105 Dec. 31,19° | 105 104% | 
118 Dec. 10. sig" 11811786 


gos 








S= S333 


Ist. g. 4 
N. Fla. & 8 qrr 2£.5’s, 1987 
Pen. & At. ‘Ist g. g, 6's, 1923 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g .5's.1936 | 
l So. & N.Ala. si'fd g.6s, 1910 | 


& 
added 11 lL Ce 


Be BBB a Be BB oe Be BP op & 
OFP rm annnuntzonozuuZzy 





Ppp 


EEE 


7 
ss § =SE555 8585 


4 


‘4 
i 
m 


Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 




















E 


Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s.... | 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5’s, 1984 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


& & & 
oa0 


n358 
Es 
255 





Mexican Central. 
" con. mt 
. sy _— ine. os 
a 
us 
nw 


8134 Nov.19,19’ | .... 
28% Dec. 31,19’ | 29% 
14% Dec. 31,19’ 1574 ~: 


SER 
S28 

Sy Sy Sy 
ge eS Se 
noone 


355 
>> 


84% Dec. 27,19" 847% 8434 





Mexican Nat. A doy 6’s 1927 | 103% Apr. 19,19 | 
2d in ‘A”’ 1917 coup.due | { 81 Apr. 10, 19” 

Sept. L ie, ey ate 134% paid | | 

» 2dinc. 6's “B” 1917 | 26! 17 Apr. 25,19" | 

" 105 May 2,19" 

* registered , 


mw 
> @ & 
na oS 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. 


DECEMBER SALES. 





High. Low. 


Total. 






































NAME, Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Minneapolis & St. aete tat S. 7’s.1927 950,000 
- Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... 1909 1,015,000 
* Pacific ext. Ist s. Cs. 1921 1,382,000 
” Southw. ext. Ist g. 7’s...1910 636,000 
” BSS COM. Be PBs occ cccecess 1934 5,000,000 
” ist & refunding g. 4's. .1949 7,600,000 
Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 4 
” stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. t 3,208,000 
Minn.,S.S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 t 8.280.000 
” _ Stamped pay. of ey gtd. ee 
: ‘ stamped pay. of int. gtd. |¢ fs 
Missouri, K. & T. Ist — g. mm 1990 39,718,000 
{ ” 2d mtge. g.4’s.........1990 20,000,000 
” Ist ext gold 5’s.. ..... ..1944 1,498,000 
| Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. g. 7’s..1906 510,000 
Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g . 1940 1,340,000 
Mo. K.&T. of Tex ist ay i 5’s.1942 2,685,000 
Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g. — 1,689,000 
n. City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s... 1990 2,500,000 
| Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s......... 1908 187,000 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 
Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s...1920 14,904,000 
" ~ i gage ee er 3,828,000 
5 rusts gold 5’sstamp’ 
: op Minteral gold 5'3.1930 pean 
" st collateral gold 5’s 
” SE On acenchansniens t 7,000,000 
| Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 520,000 
+ Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4’s.1938 7,000,000 
” 2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 2,573,000 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&1. gr. 581931 35,716,000 
" stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 6,945,000 
” jess g es g. 4’s.1929 | | 23 090.000 
| TLE ED s/ilbidet 
| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 750,000 
Mob. & Birm., prior wom, g. 5’s...1945 374,000 
” (Ai apa pine an a ,U00 
" a no. § Mbentdeneneceen 1945 aan 
Mob. Suslepntiilans City Istg.5’s.1946 | 1,000,000 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 7,000,000 
" Ist extension 6’s...... 1927 974,000 
" 2. ere 9,472,000 
" Montg’rydiv.1st g.5’s. 1947 4,000,000 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s..... 1931 4,000,000 
I, Soe & St. L. 1st 7’s.. _— yy 
» Ist TT ea 6,253,000 
” Ist g.6’s J os © Branch.1923 371,000 
" [st 6's MecM. M.W. & Al.1917 750,000 
” Ist 6’s T. & Pb........06. 1917 300,000 
N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. Ist c. 7’s. .1908 
” [st ee cagmdedel roa t 18,481,000 
” g. mortgage 3i4s...... 
; debenture $6... 1884 i004 Spamnais 
o] ebenture 5’s..... 
” debenture 5’s reg.......... 4,768,000 
* a — B's, 1889- = 657,000 
" ebenture g. 4’s | 
” deb oe “~ sae novases “sane 5,647,000 
” eb. cert. ex .™ 
" istered..... - $é60esbecins 8,771,000 
Take Shore co. fia. ---108 || 99 sro 
a ee nt eee 
Beech Creek ist. gtd. 4’s........1936 
" EA: t 5,000,000 
e 2d gtd. g. 5’s...........1986 500,000 
> + ER tscccescncns.css 4°’ desebeuenes 
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M& 
F& 
F& 
FEF & 
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J & 
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J & 


SQ r PrP AZO maeenanew Ounwaoug 


Paid. | Price. Date. 


| 116% Dec. 19,19” 


98 Dec. 28, 19” 


9854 Dec. 31,19” 
774% Dec. 31,19’ 
98 Dec. 29,19° 


107 Dec. 5,19’ 


120 Dec. 31,19 
115% Dec. 19, 19” 
10234 Dec. 31 19° 


June 7,19" 
10734 Dec. 20, 19° 
113 nee 8,19” 
1,19” 

124 Dew. 22) 19” 
88 Dec. 31,19’ 


127% Dec. 15,19” 
120% July 31, 19° 
8734 Dec. 28° 19” 
110 Dec. 23, "19° 
9614 Dec. 3. 19° 


13054 Dec. 19,19” 
100% July 11, 19° 
110% Dec. 31, 19” 

113 Dec. 1, 299 


108 Mar. 24.796 | 


110 


1 


110 Aug.27, 19° | 
105 Dec. 28,19" 
105% Nov.23.19° 
108% Feb. 21,°98 
1038. Nov. 7,19" 
10434 Feb. 5,’98 
101 Dec. 6,19’ 
10654 Sept. 26, 99 
9814 Dec. 31,19” 

96144 D 29,19” 


961% Dec. 10,19” 


10944 Aug. 9,19’ 
106 Junel7,’98 





Dec. 20,°99 
108% Aug.13, 94 | 
10956 De Dee. o Oe 19° 1 
11034 Dee. 21, 19° | i 





ie 128 
981g 97 


9334 
92 
95 
NY 
85 
106 
118% 
114% 
9834 
9014 
| 107% 
112 

: 11K 
8234 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norzt.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








LAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 








NAME. Principal | 4 mount. Int’st | 
— ‘ees Date. High. Low.| Total. 











Carthage& Adiron. lIstgtd g. 4’s1981 1,100,000 |J & D 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t J&3 

[st s. f. ~~ ed om .g. 4’sser. A. 1940 ’ 
” J&J 


Gouv. & caren. ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 800,000 |J & D 
Monawk oe Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 M&S 


"s 

N. Jeuuuy Suma: R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 
” reg. certificates 

N.Y.& Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 

Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 

West a a ee 48.2361 














® 
S 


116% Dee. 
118% Dec. 








Be we PR Be Be 
Soeanwdoorps 


a con, 
r . 


Cin. Sp. Ist ‘gtd repiste Ss. & M S.7’s.1901 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. 1906 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s. .. .1934 
Pitt McK port & Y. ist gtd 6’s..1982 
2d gtd 6’s 1934 
McKspt & Bell. V. Ist g. 6’s. 
Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s. 
Ist con. 5’s 








* 


. 17,19" 
— 31, "389 


- 





gsuerg 


- 


SESESS5=¢ 


pog0 
SR RRSSSSS PSG Lae by 


Z 











£ 
gs Sturgis Ist g. g. 


Harlem Ist mort. ei . 10234 Mar. 13,19” 


10234 Apr. 6, 19° 

121 * Oct. 25, 19’ 

12634 Dec. 18, 19” 
coup. g. bond currency 

ae & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
R.W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. ae 5’s.1918 

Utica & Black River gt 1922 

Boke ome. &St. Louis Ist g. "ts. "1987 


gistered 
N. Y.. N. ‘Haven & H. ist reg. 4’s.1903 
# con. deb. receipts... ..$1,000 19544 Dec. "31, 19° 
* small certifs.............$100 1,430,000 189 Aug. 4.19 


13514 Dec. 12,19 
115% Oct. 15794 


114 Jan. 5,19 
1138. July 29,99 


107% Dec. 26,19 
101% Nov.3#0,’98 
11034 Dec, 14,19” 


1338. Dec. 13,19’ | 133 133 
13134 Dec. 18,19’ | 13134 
13134 Dec. 26,19 


100 =Dec. 31,19’ | 100 99 
9734 July 18,99 ocse eee 


107 Nov.26.19° bate. aleke 
10134 Dec. 21,19’ | 102 10134 
106 Dec. 29,19" | 10644 10434 
105% Dec. 14,19” 10516 105% 
7144 Dec. 31, 19” 7244 0 
7034 Dec. 10. 19° | | 7034 7036 





GP GP & GP RP ke Be BP ke ke RP eB Be BP BP Be BP BP Be Be BP BP B> BP BP 





SE COMAPOCCRAC UR Rat Aanneurour 
— 


STII USI TLL 


a & 





v4 


Housatonic R. con. g. 5 








N.Y. Ont. oa ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 
giste $5,000 only. 
Norfolk & i Tenthern Ist g. 5’s....1941 


Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 
. imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..19; 
” New River Ist 6’s 


Norfolk & West. Ry Ist con. g. 48.1996 
. registered 28,704,600 


n 
’ C.C.& T. 1istge.t. g g h’s1922 600,000 
* Sci’o Val & N.E. Ist g.4’s,1989 5,000,000 


N.P. Ry pe ry. &ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
registered 89,889,000 


; t 56,000,000 


ister re 

St. Paul « x, Pacific gen g. 6’s. a F 

- istered certificates. . 7,985,000 4 a 

St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s 1,000,000 |F & A| 180 Dec. OR. 19 | 130° 125 
2d 5 1 2°000;000 A & O' 116% Dec. 28, 19° | 116% 112 

7 het gene ei anemncll 1968 1,000,000 J&pD/105 Dec. 27.19" | 105 ~=101 

| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 1,538, 000 | QMCH| 8834 May 31.19; .... . 


Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1983 3,809,000 | 3 & a 11754 Dec. 29,19’ | 1175, 117% 


SRR SO EE 
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BOND SALES. 169 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 






































_— Principal aninini Int’st Last SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 
| Due. Paid. ‘Price. Date. |High Low.| Total. 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2,000,000 | J & D lM Die Geeet Co... sass | cachexec 
" gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 19387 2.428.000|A & O| 95 Dec. 12,19} 95 95 10,000 
Omaha & St. Lo. lst g4’s.......... 1901 RSS id-& 5 TH Ape. GPT cece acces | cccdccss 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........1946 4,446,600 |3 & D| 110 Dec. 28,19’ | lll 109 20,000 
Panams Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 1,636,000 |A & 0;104 Dec. 29,19 | 104% 10346 25,000 
s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 1,346,000 |M&N/101 Dec. 15,°99/;101 101 5,000 
(Benn. Co.'s va Dee, ve t 1921 116% Dec. 18,19° | 117 116% 17,000 
Penn, Co.’s g Th Mievesens JI&a&d ec. : 
io eee eee ot | ¢ 19,467,000 |3 £3) tie” Oct 1919 | ww. oe | eel 
td.34 coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 5,000,000 |[M & s| 114% Feb. 15,99 anit: oak & qambiins 
Chic. St. Louis, & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1982 1,506,000 |A& 0} 124 Dec. 5,19°|124 124 6,000 
ALTE AEG, AR ee eee ee Eee MEE cise coos | 400edee . 
Clev. .&P. ne nt, g.414’s Ser. A.1942 8,000,000 ic & Zi 1ZL Oct. RIP | nce cece | ccccccce 
ce atibnaténewes TIO ciccusesadascess seth: oun T-aacnieiie 
Series C 344s .......... 1948 Dt EPPCEGES chenccancantesen t- 6600 6000 | eouceee ° 
E. &Pitts. gen. etd. g.34s Ser. B..1940 Saeeeee ic & Ti NOV. To | iccce  ccce | ccccece ° 
+1 C..1940 Dh! Pi Ciscacccdnonseseese Ef - cnet - ced 1 sesneess 
Newp. & Cin. Bee Co. gtde. 4’s..1945 DEE G0 OEE Sruacesdenneasins L ccen 0006 1 eavesees 
— ,C. C. & St. L. con. g 416’s. 
” ED cc cctcsadanbad 1940 10,000,000 |A & 0/| 116% Dec. 7,19’ | 1) 116% 10,000 
" Series B gtd.......... 19 8,786,000 | A & O| 116% Dec. 19,19” | 11 116% 11,000 
* Series C gtd.......... 1942 1,879,000 |\M&N/ 1138 Nov.23,°08 | .... cece | coccccee 
. — IP Mee. Obes cces 1945 4,983,000 |M&N/|109 Apr.12,19’ seee see | cccecvees 
» Series E gtd. g. 34s...1949 5,859,000 |F & A} 99 Dec. 21,19’ ee 99 23,000 
Pitta., -“ Wayne & C. »* 7’s..1912 2,917,000 |3 & J) 138754 Dec. 6,19’ | 13875g 18754 1,000 
|. eRe 1912 2,546,000 |J & J| 137% Nov.27,19° anon’ 4666 § beGawend 
( " 3d 7's bepdanscebetendéned 1912 2,000,000 |A& 0/1381 July 9.19” ekkd: need). ante ae 
Penn. RR. Co. Ist Rl Est. g 4’s. ..19238 1,675,000 |M&N/|108 May 12,°07 | .... woe | cccceces 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent...1905 | 22,762,000 |F & FT| .ccccccccccccccce | cece cove | ccccccce 
con. currency, 6’s registered ...1905 ST SEE dkecevccescsedane 1. cane. eene | enecdoes 
con. on 5 per — conasenuaess 1919 Dt detherakbebasotn t aéke. «006. 1 einecune 
SAR t 4,998,000 QM 
con, gold ‘4 r cont peaeneesaase 1943 | EE ree pee 
4 Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 5,389,000 |M& 8/110 Awg.28,19" | .... coco | covccces 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 416’s..... 1935 1,250,000 | M & N| 11234 Mar. 7,19" | .... .... | cccccece 
noe R. RR.& BgeCo istgtd 4's, 1936 SU SE Eee ES PRR 
R. & Ind. Ex. ist gtd. g 4%’s 1941 4,455,000 | J & J} 11244 Dec. 11,19 | 112% 112% 1,000 
ra & Lewistown Istzg.4’s.1936 | RARE CEng Sey 
|\U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 OSES IMG STF Mag LIP 1 ccue coco | coccecce 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,495,000 | Q F | 182% Dec. 28,19’ | 182% 182% 10,000 
” Deen cadncdebedods 1921 1,499,000 |M&N/101 Oct. 31,19 | 2... 1... | cecceeee 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s..........1982 3,500,000 |3J & D/ 187 Nov.17.°03| .... cece | coccece ‘ 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 2,400,000 | A & 0} 107% Oct. 26,°93 | 2... cece | coccees ‘ 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 476,000 15 & FT| 1ZL Nov.20,06 | ccc cove | ccccccce 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 2,000,000 |A & 0} 112 Mar. 25,°9B | 1... csse | cocccccs 
Pittsburg, Pains. JS Pot tet Ist g. 5’s, 1916 1,000,000 |3 & J eens, sacs 1 adenceen 
Pitts., Shena’go & g. 5’s, 1940 3,000,000 | A & O 118% Suly ty iy $660. cane | aecaoenc 
” eee 1943 408,000 |3 & J| 8734 Son, 12. i? este. ante bcheeanons 
Pittsburg or Ist gold hy 1917 1,589,000 | 5 & 3/| 100% Dec. 11,19’ | 100% 106% 6,000 
J.P. M. & Co., ¢ | 8,111,000 | ...... 10044 Dec, 12,19° | — 10078 3,000 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. 1st cons. Bs, 1927 | ET | IES Ores Fore ounce 
| 
Reading Co. oe As iikenesssces 1997 J&IJI| % Dee. 31, 1. | 96% -_ 4,733,000 
Pesareresecse 5 63,537,000 J&J;| 88 Nov. 15,1 - pesnaee ° 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 15,200,000 |s & 3|101 Dec. 31,19’ | 101 100 144,000 
" Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s., 97 550,000 'A & O| 88% Sept.27.19 | .... cose | cecceces 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




































































. LAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 
Name. = Prineipal| amount, | Int’ - 
Due. ‘| Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g.5’s, 1989 1,850,000 |3 & p| 105 Nov.10,°99| .... .... | cesceees 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. . 1940 2,233,000 |3 & | 78 Dec. 3,19°| 78 17 31,000 
: I 6c athe sd man bee 2,277,000 | ...... CE MOV | ccs cece | cvcceces 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 ZOT OOO | TF & Tl cvccecerecceeeee | cece seen | seeeenes 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342....... 1947 3,500,000 |s & x} 92 Dec. 29,19" | 92 90 33,000 
St. Louis & San F. 24 6’s, Class A, 1906 500,000 |m & w| 110 Nov.15,°99| .... 2.6 | ceseees 
f » 2dg.6’s, Class B...... 1906 2,683,000 | Mm & n| 11146 Dec. 21,19’ | 111% 111% 25,000 
» 20g. 6's, ClassC...... 1906 2,399,000 | m & N| 11144 Dec. 7,19’ | 111% 1114 3,000 
D ‘nM Mins eccekechel 1931 7,807,000 | 3 & J/| 129% Dec. 26,19 | 130 12834 27,000 
, n. g. 5’s 1981 12,292,000 |3 & a| 115% Dec. 29,19" | 11546 _ 40,000 
. st Trust g.5’s........ 1987 1,099,000 | A & O| 10246 Oct. 17,197 |... wun | cece ees 
» Istg.6’s P.C.& O.....1919 1,020,000 |r & A} 118 May 23,°92| .... .... | wcsseeee 
1 St. Louis & San F. R. R. g. 4°s..1996| 6,388,000 |3 & D| 92% Dec. 29,19" | 9214 8816| 336,000 
. NW div. Ist g, 4's. —_ rye A & 0| 9034 Dec. 11,19" | 9034 9034 4,000 
Y ‘ a - Ss . a J A QO} cececcecserccecess | cose e000 | eevecees 
W. div + ‘ Raises: 1947 1,590,000 | a ps ag GRRE SONS eceeee 
Ft. smith & Van B. dg. Ist 6’s, 1910 275,000 | a & 0] 105 Oct. 4°06) 1... 2.00 | cecceeee 
| Kansas, Midland Ist g. 4’s...... 1937 SEMME TRt scbbucecavaracen') sone otee 1 nceeces 
St. Louis 8. W. jst x. 4’s Bd. ctfs.,1989| 20,000,000 Mm & nN} 9696 Dec. 31,19" | 965g 9334 | 1,789,000 
4°s inc. Bd. ctfs,. ..1989 9,000,000 |s & x| 74% Dec. 31, 19° | 75 704¢ | 2,484,000 
Gray’s Point, Term. lstgtd.g. 578.1947 SEE Oe TDL cncdeccccsacenes | Seco eden‘ l aséséaee 
St. Paul, ae. ~~ ahaey 6’s.. _ 8,000,000 | A & O iiss a on ne pe sane 
» SEMEL, i Oicvnsovcsens J&J . 14,19" | 148% ’ 
r 1st con. 6’s, registered.... ; 13,344,000 i ir er. 000 scene | geeawe ; 
| Meson eeregtbetan:: || manen)s 8 2 worry | | 
o . eee . ° ere . *e* | @eeeeeee 
" Dakota ext’n a 6’s...1910 5,676,000 | M & N 119% Dec. 29, 19’ |} 119% 119% 12,000 
" sete nr oxen Ist w. 4’s.. 1937 { 7.907.000 | 3 & D + vga ; mo a1" 104 108% 13,000 
, Ss scoccccesesecees es J&D n a. pone E agenbane 
Easternk’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s..1908 | § 4 799 999 | A & O| 109% Dec. 31,19 | 109%4 109% 1,000 
‘ r RRR a BESS! docdectoneseesse | pcee | csee | cencesce 
. on ve te " abdeueuemengenns ; 5.000.000 |A & O| ceeeeerrereceeee | cece cece | eeeeees 
” Pe ntccccecoscesese ae ae ae eee eee ee en ee 
semesegeiis Uneon ist g. 6's. ...1922 2,150,000 |3 & 3}/128 Apr. 4,19 | 1... ...0 | coceeees 
eo ist 6’s tered td. .1937 i 6.000.000 |F & J 1398 — 4 135% 135 15,000 
" s ‘a, Begs CEPRELER ms J&I pr. 24,’ cide. aha AR le 
” Ist g. A ada 5’s. . 1987 2.700.000 Jd . z/}118 Dec. 7, 19’ | 118 118 1,000 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee ’ 7 J Jd eeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeene . ee eenre eeeeeeveaee 
Willmar & dion, ioux Fails ist g. 5’s, 1988 arene MUERTE conc eee, t eesadacs 
. icidsnketcncncetes : 8,625,000 DET sodeldhetuckanE ‘gubd Jobke tween 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 4,940,000 | mM & s| 10644 Dec. 19,’99 | 106144 10614 3,000 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3.872,000|\z3 @ 7/112 June O19 | 2... cece | cccccces 
Sav. pee tying Ist c. g. 6's. ae yrs A&O 1766 . a A en peerrere 
9 FRG Re PWecoccccccccccess 9 £44, A &O ar.1li, cess e000e | evccecee 
» §t. John’s div. Ist g. 4’s.1934 1,350,000 | xy & x| 94% Dec. 12,19 | 94% 941% 1,000 
4 Alabama Midland Ist gtd. g. 5s.1928 2,800.000 m&wN/|106 Dec. 31,19°|106 105% 10,000 
(as -Oc; & West.ist gtd. 2.4’s. .1938 3,000,000 |3 & 3| 838 Sept.17,19 | 1... 2... | cccccces 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& lg. gtd.g.4’s.1918 Dt SE 2) cccchacedehseacd | deen eaed | Gbsdeuee 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 2,500,000 |3s & 3| 10434 Feb. 5,°98 | 1... wee | cececees 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 MS. sjicemeedlénuies D dace aeae hidenncese 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 §00,.000' 3 & J|105 Sept. 4,°8B | .... sooo | coccceee 
Southern Pacific Co. 
g. 4’s Central ee. coll. .1949 JI &D)| 8334 Dec. 31,19 | 83% 8134 | 2,184,500 
istered...... 28,818,500 1B BD) cccvcccccccdcece | cece ses0 | cosececs 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. ~~ g.4’s..1949 t "43.000 \F & A et Dec. * 19° | 10134 100 | 1,080,000 
RES ’ F&A June hii saith TE ttle tie 
" mtge gtd. g. 344’s...1929 FE & D| 8436 Dec. 31. 19°; 843g 8344) 603,500 
registered ........ 19,877,000 Pte totciedztedendie |? chet: coke | aaenedes 
Gal. Harrisb’gh &8. A. ist zx 6’s..1910 py F&A —— is | cece 600 Th anebbeue 
eeeeeeeseeeeeees *« + iJ &D ug. eeee eeee eeeeeever 
wouit. eeiTtca iaratietam | Rigg MEN) 10% Ret ahty | 1 Bk)" 
ome ex. Ist g. 5’s. x M&N u sone sede § begenee0 
lstg , ee 1933 2,178,000 M&N 104% July 13 se Pe, Gree 
Houst. & T. C. whe s Sint. a gtd.. coor! yes ‘J&I 110% ~ a od 114 112% 5,000 
” con. £9 sint.g oll, ‘A&O Ov. .00. cane. 4. acaeees* 
+ gen.g4’sint. gtd......1921!  4.287:000' a & 0! 85% Dec. 14,19" | 8516 83141 “48,000 
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NAME. Principal 
é. 





oe wast. & Tex. Ist g 6’s. “a 
N. Y. Tex. St Mex. ‘gtd. ist g ie ‘1912 
Nth’n Ry = Cal. a gtd. g. 6’s.1907 

Spear 
Oreg. & Et lst d. g@ 5’s.. .1927 
4 San Ant.&Aran assistetdg 43,1943 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist 7’s...... 1905 
” ogee ty [st g 6’s. ane 


on.g 
South’n Bae. of yn Ist 6’s yy & ~~ 


" of Cal. Ist g 6’sser. A.190 

” « ser. B.1905 
" " « C.& D.1906 
» " « E. & F.1902 
" ” .1912 
» Ist con. gtd. g£ 5's. . .1987 
u tamped........ 1905-1937 


stam 

Austin & Northw’n Ist g 5’s...1941 
So. FRcine Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 
of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 

' Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 





reg 
Alehouse Tenteat tow 1918 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s. .1948 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd g 48.1949 
Co). & ie ges Ist 5-6’s..... 1916 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s.1930 
" con. Es accu aioe 1956 


" roore. =e | on . » 1938 

» PSR 
Ga. Pacific yi 1st Fgh bbewad oe 
Knoxville & Ohio, Rae 


Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s. “1918 
” equip. sink. f’d g 5's, 1909 

4 ” deb. 5’s stamped...... 1927 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g. 5’s....1919 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's. .1906 








" Pikbidintedcaandetenbed 

” De 1911 

" ithe kbévadasedsabeddind 

. Ag, SaaS 1916 

” and sckanedebucdaens 

“ |S See 1921 

” PR are 

" Le 1926 

” — han bob eenaseeahedeaaten 

 , . RIES: 1931 

Virginia Midland gem. OO. « 200. 1936 
n.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 

Ww. O. & iat cy. gtd. 4’s..... 1924 
|W. Nor. C. ‘Ist con. g 6’s.. ..1914 


Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 


Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.414’s.1943 


Ter. eel R. Assn. St. Louis lg vas. 1939 
Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtdg. 5’s.1930 


Tex. & Pacific, East div. ~ 6’s i; | 1905 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W th 


” RR RE 0 
" 2d gold income, 5’s......2000 

Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 
” Ist M. e. West. div. ..1935 
” Pinks -. gasenie 1 


" Kanaw & M. Ist g. 2. 4’s,1990 







































: LAsT SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 

Amount. ary 

aa.| Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 

1,494,000 | 3 & J| 12046 Feb. 28,19? || ....  ..00 | seccccee 
5000000 A OO OE PR cece. cane | ccccence 
SE TIED on dncesnactenaas LAR A, DRS 
3.964.000 |5 & 3| 94 NoOv.80,07| 2... 2.0. | cecceeee 
BTA: BOE cncsccacecnencnt po RAID 2) eee 
19,521,000 |s & 3| 10144 Dec. 27,19” | 10144 101% 1,000 
18,900,000 |s & 3} 81 Dec. 31,19°| $144 79 276,000 
1'347'000 |F & A| 114% Dec. 12°19 | 11444 1144 | ~ 4,000 
2'575,000 | M & S| 10614 Nov.17,°97 | 2.0. cece | eeceeess 
1,620,000 | & J 10634 Dec.31,19’ | 10644 1043¢/ 317,000 
10,000,000 |3 & 3} 110 Oct. 1,19°| .... .... | ccseeees 
) APR. ir Dec. 1, 19° 109% 109%! 18,000 
OCT. ug. P sten.  cnee - weedende 
f 80,217,500 | as o| 11034 Nov.2419| 1... i222 | DIE 
J A BO) Ceres MPT céce. cece | cécccsee 
Sie lla i ee ee SB a 
6,576,000 |M &N|107 Nov.27,19 | 2... ccc | cecceees 
19,168,000 |...... 107 Dec. 31.19°| 107  10634| 78,000 
1,920,000 | & 3| 9434 Nov.15,19° | .... 0 0... | ccceeeee 
5,500,000 J&J e*eeeeeeeeeeeaeeeee eeee eeee eeeneeeee 
See tal ae Ot cee A, PE kona nose | ecctanes 
1,514,000 | mM & N| 104% Dec. 26,19 | 10536 104% 42,000 
Jag 1144 Dec. 31,19’ | 11446 112% | 1,106,000 
{83,228,000 J&a&I = © — ug. B19 Scns. eaten UN dktuedieaininad 
J&J OV chee.” @6e0 | eeanecde 
tees Se Se eee pee fone anc 
1,000,000 |3 & J 1124 Aug.17,°9 ERO Paria 
3,175,000 | & 5| 9454 Dec. 20,19" | 9456 9414| 71,000 
DN PMR i. scent theeesnansl - woes es oa 
2'000,000 |3 & 3/115 Jan. 31,19 | 622.0222 | DS 
3.106.000 |J & 3/119 Dec. 20,19 |119 119 3,000 
12°'770,000 |M & N| 119 Dee. 29,199|119 117%! 170,000 
4.500.000 | M & S| 11144 Dec. 13,19" | 112 111%4 3,000 
9 9 Dt Gk shacecsiiséswonsees cK06: éehecl wssboces 
5,660,000 | 3 & 3/125 Nov.27,19?| 1... 2... | ceceeees 
2,000,000 | & J| 124 Nov.24,19 | .... 1... | ccc cece 
5,597,000 |S & J| 124 Dee. 31,19" | 124% 32,000 
818,000 | m & s| 10114 July20,19°| .... .... | ....cee 
3,368,000 | A & O| 10914 Dec. 7,19" | 10914 109% 2,000 
15,000 |Ma&N| 83 Dec 10'19| 93%4 83 18,000 
5,250,000 | M & Ss 105% Nov.30°19" Kis i theta Se tec 
Dea UL enencdeseacesotus sene | ee00eseee 
600,000 Be Ge axdececueesoecstde beve~ i eeeseoee 
DG Ten eneenateseusaoces 6066.1 séaaneed 
1,900,000 DG EEL eesceoasacesesoee sana’? eons eees 
DTG <caesvenecseesnces seed | esceceds 
1,100,000 M&S ide" Oct. 18500 sndia-l saeaewes 
M&S ct. oéam t edenenee 
950,000 M&S ido” “San! 12.398 auee.) wmedeeode 
M&S8S an. ened “Eh. seceuade 
1,775,000 DEG eedeccesatseéééec s) e0e0e 1 ‘enedever 
DIO BE oi ig ccesecsnonces SEE, I MERE 
2,392,000 | M & N| 113% Dec. 26,19’ | 113% 112% 8,000 
2,466,000 | M & N| 118% Dec. 14,19” | 113% 113% 3,000 
1,025,000 |F & A 9146 Sept.14,99 siete.” dasa oie 
2,531,000 |x & 3/119 Nov.17,19°| .... .... | ........ 
2,812,000 |3 & 5/117 July 25,19 | 1... cece | cece cece 
EE ESE TENE, SOE) LOE Nes 
7,000,000 | A & o| 11234 Junel5,°99|} .... 0 0... | ccceeeee 
4,500,000 | F & A 115% Dee. 27.19" | 11536 115% | “5,000 
3,500, BGO We Pe TL. kccc cone | ccca lec. 
3,241,000 | M & S| 10474 Oct. 4,19°| ...- ccc. | ceccecee 
21,745,000 | x Zi D >| 11544 Dec. 29,19’ | 11544 118% 000 
967,000 Dec. 27,19 | 90 80 28,000 
3,000,000 | & 3/115 Dec. 21,19°/115 115 19,000 
2,500,000 |A & 0/114 Nov.27,199 | .... 20.0 | ccccuees 
2,000,000 |s & D| 106 Dec. J9,19°| 106  10444/| 38,000 
2,469,000 A&o' 92 Dec. 5,19! 92 92 1,000 
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172 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NOTE. ies railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Toledo, Peoria & W. ist g 4’s....1917 
Tol., 8t.L.4&K.C. Tr. Rec. Ist ¢ 6's. 1916 


Toronto, Hamilton &Buff let g 48.1946 


Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 


Oreg. Ry. ih ilew. Ist's. f. g. 6’s. .19U9 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
Oreg. oe Line 1st con. 4 5’s.1946 
n-cum, inc. | Seem . 1946 

Utah &] N lorthern Ist 7’s........1908 
" g. 5’ 1926 





. 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989 
" 2d mortgage gold 5’s. ..1939 
—_ mtg series A...1939 


" sB 1939 
, my my 5's Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
" Des Moines div. 1st @.4s.1939 
St. L., a. S & N. St. Chas. B. 
q " st 6’ 


Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. _— 
.3-4’s 





w 
West Va.Cent’] & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 


wanes & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
r pi menage ys Ist g. 5’s.1928 
ten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1980 

Wheel. &L. E. RR. lst con. g. 4°s..1949 


Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brookiya Rapid Transit g. 5's. ..1945 

Atl. av.Bkn .imp. g.5’s 1984 
" City R. R. Ist c. 5’s 1916. 1941 
" Qu. Co. & Sur. con, 


g.5’s 
" Union Elev. Ist. g. 4-5s. 1950 
| Kings Co. Eley. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5's. nor 
| Metron T "way Co. con. g. 6’s....1 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. 1911 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 
Market St. Cable albweer 1st 6’s, 1913 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr. g.5°s.1997 
nic —_ Sn con. g. Bs, 1943 








red 
Met. Ww est Side eg Chic. lstg.4’s.1938 
” registered 
Mil. Elec.R. ‘Light ony 30yr.g. ay 1926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. & M1 
con. g. 5’s 


mes fF 
Third avenue R’y N Y. lst g5’s. 1937 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g. Sie. 1945 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 
, 40 years con. g. 5’s 


bt Meee 





4,300.000 
8814, 000 
3,280,000 
1,852,000 


96,527,000 
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Int’st 


LAST SALE. 


DECEMBER SALES, 





Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 





J&D 
M&EN 


J &D 


Pe 
& 
=) 





& Bp & gp BP BP 


Co 4 a tj Sy Gy Cy 


& & 
ee 


fe Be ee & we 
“ON OF Sana rs 


One 


4 


Ho weap 
SP Seer & 
a nRread & 

















GP & & GP & ke oe Bo Bm Bem BB 


< & = BP Be BP oP & 


ZACuURe Proo>mnantOPuuuuodh>e>y uno 
— 


Sy a : 
“ taj toy by ne 


REDS 
& & & BP Be 





Dec. 20,19" 
130% June25, 19° 


9844 Dec. 26, 19° 
105% Dec. 18,19” 


107% Dec. 31,19” 
1 Nov. 20, 19” 
lll Dec. 19, 19° 
1044 Dec. 31, 19” 
129% Dec. 3 1.19° 
118%4 mae 31° 19° 


106 Dec. 7.19° 


12 J ~% e18, 98 
102% Oct 94 


117% Dec. 31,19” 
10814 Dec. 31.19” 
99 Dec. 17,19 
4214 Dec. 31,19 
112% Dec. 21.19" 
96 Dec. 15,19” 


111 May 29,19° 


12234 Dec. 31,19” 
9534 Dec. 31,19’ 
3244 Sept.20,19° 


1138 Jan. 6,°99 


116 Dec. 29,19" 
114% Dec. 31,19° 
108 Sept. 12, 19” 

91 Dec.3l, ‘19° 


88144 Dec. 31,19” 


10734 Dec. 31,19” 
110. Jan. 20,°99 
1145 Dec. 18,99 


10042 Dec. 14,19” 


12214 Dec. 29,19" 
123°” Dec. 20.19" 
119% Dec. 3,19’ 
125° Dec. 81,19 


4 Dec. 8,19 
112. Nov. 28, *99 
127 Dec. 28,19" 
109% Dec. 14,99 


99 Dec. 28, ’97 





86 8 8§=— 85 








: 10g 
11036 | 





171,000 
24,000 
5,000 
14,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NOTE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.1948 


B’klynFerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 
B’klynW. &W. Co. 1st g.tr.cts.5’s,1945 


Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
" non-cum., inc. 5’s 1907 


Det. Mack.&Mar. 1d. gt.34¢8 A..1911 


Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. 5’s.1926 
Hend’n Bdg Co. Ist s’k. f’d g. = 1931 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 


[ron Steamboat Co. 6’s........... 1901 


Madison a, ae Ist g. 5’s....1919 
Manh., Bch H. & L. lim. gen. g. 4’s.1940 


Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Be BOGE Bic cc cvcccsecs 1890-1990 
N. Y. & Ontario Land Ist g 6’s...1910 


St. Louis Term]. Station Cupples. 
& Property Co. Ist 416’s 5-20. .1917 


So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s. .1923 
opring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6's... .1906 
Mortgage and Trust Co. 
— Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 
f Series D 474’s Lndiguesouenedd 1901-1916 
WB BABS cccccecersescesces 1907-1 1917 
© Bi esneestecesteus 1908-1918 
,; * Ff eee 1903-1918 
Sp ateamwwwniie 1903-1918 
0. 2 Eiissnccnceconsevat 1904-1919 
" J 4’s, @eeeeeeeveeeeeee 1904-1919 
SET Ae A 
Vermont Marble, Ist s. fund 5’s. .1910 





BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 444’s....1915 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 


Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 
Gramercy Sugar Co., 1st g. 6’s. ...1923 


Kiinete Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 
non, conv. deb. 5’s...... 910 
Internat’! PaperCo. lst con.g 6’s.1918 


Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., lst g 6’s. ..1920 
Procter & Gamble, Ist g 6’s 


Standard Rope & Twine Ist g. 6’s.1946 
inc, g. 5’s.1946 


U.S. Env. Co, Ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 
U.S. Leather Co. 64 g s. fd deb. .1915 


BONDS OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. 
gz. 6’s. .1900 


Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. 
Colo. C’] & I’n Devel.Co. gtd. g. 5’s,1909 

SED Gili ccccvcdcdecesace 
Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s 
Col. Fuel & bok Sen gen. sf g 5’s,.1943 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke inte g. 6’s,1919 





12,000,000 


6,500,000 
17,084,000 


10,000,000 
2,089,000 


8,021,000 
1,090,000 
1,681,000 
1,440,000 

500,000 


1,250,000 
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3,089,000 








Int’st 
Paid. 
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LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 

Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
105 Dec. 28,199 | 105 104 78,000 
88 Dec. 31,19°| 88544 85 68,000 
70 Dec. 27,19°| 724% 70 ,000 
110 Aug.21,19’ ine ehee 1 eeceniie 
30% Dec. 31,19’ | 3046 2834) 118,000 
DE TEES ncce- cece 1 coeéuees 
118. Nov. 14. i tase dete. 4 wdabdales 
102 ‘Jan. 19, at) gee sued - cdaaien 
Pe MAE. cee” esde | éennsean 
102 yo ar! «see eeee | seenenee 
55 Aug. 27 "95 és0e 
a) SEE Sees ecea | ebeseeen 
90 Oct. 3,°99 oe ee , 
ee, yearn 
113% Dec. 18,19’ | 11384 113% 3,000 
iO ear a | TID S 
9934 Dec. 31,19’ | 100 177,000 
81 Dec. 29, 19° | & 71 76,000 
rrr prow 
Ge MS 4 ccsa déde | ceacsede 
a? Cine anes eens | cnceate ‘ 
70 Aol, 23,'97 wee cane: | emmemied 
108 Dec. 28,19’ | 108%_ 107 55,000 
Se cece: cove. | ‘ecoweass 
107 Dec. 28,19’ | 107 105 13,000 
SEE TN «kee cons 1 occcess . 
72 Dec. 22,19°| 72 70 36,000 
12 Dec. 28, 19°; 12% 11 144,000 
11314 Dec. 27,19" | 11344 112° | “” 17,000 
102% pee rm - 102% 102% 8,000 
Nov. aéea Vans bende ‘ 
porenatewee sislen’ Asai hadeMibaic 
974% Dec. 31,19’ | 98 9644 | 295,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 
Int’t Last SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 


paid.| Drice. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 











J sSoneen.’ A — Coal & Ir. 
192% 


E 


105% Oct. 10,98 
80 May 4,°97 
1U5 Oct. 24,19” 


E 


eae ae 1926 
Pleasant Valley‘ Coal Ist g. s.f.5s,1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 

Bir. div. 1st con. 6’s...1917 
Cah. “Coal M, x: 4 eS, g.6's. .1922 
De Bard 


: 
SS555 


SP Bp F BP BP BP Bp BP Be & 


DORA SD et fat et pt pe 
ES 
Soy ray Hy by tas Cy yy 


=e 
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J 
=} 
_ 


.1910 
Wheel L. E. “ei P. cr do. ist ; Bs. 1919 


aranoruwzadcyg 


Be: 
EEE 


Gas & ELECTRIC LicHuT Co. BonDs. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
Bost, Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s.1945 


Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1982 


Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 1918 


Equitable Gas Light Co. - ms = 
SR, Gs vc vccccnes ae 


934 Nov.30,19’ 
116% Dec. 31,19” 


10444 Jan. 28,’98 


98 Dec. 26,19” 
9944 Nov. 16,’99 


_ : . 
a ec ere rm nce ee ce ee a ce 
TERE EEReREEnREEERE EE a, 


my ty 


Pe @ wee 
ra a Za 





Sie ssa stticad ible eae eNRMeeiaE- sa eaeENs pe xoess i 
Se eS SE cee ee R= New ene + bar bom ae ~ a ledieeat own ane aS PE eS - m - 


118% Sept. 4,19” 


| 10234 Nov. 8,19’ 
'160 Dec. 31. 19” 
| 10734 Dec. 17. 19” 

















Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
General Electric Co. deb. g.5’s...1922 | 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. istg.5’s.1915 | 


Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Kings Co. ee L. ak 5’s. = pane 
Edison 1. iil Bkin Ist con.g.4’s. 1939 | 9644 


Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g. 58.1919 | '107 Dec. . 19 | 10844 
» small bonds.........-.....+ f 10,000,000 97% Nov. 1°95! .... 


| 
N. a tr 2 5’s.1948 | 11,500,000 
* purchase mny coltr g4’s.1949 | 
— Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s. 1910 | 
1 st con ‘s 
Paterson&Pas. G. iE. con.g.5’s. 199, | 


Peop" ~ a ye >. < Ist g. g 6's. = | 
f 2d ~~ 


Chic.Gas LtaCeke Ist gtd g. 5's "1987 | 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 | 
Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. !stgtd.g.6’s,1905 | 
MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 | 
renton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s.1949 | : 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f'dg. abe 1959 | 
Western Gas Co. col. tr.g. 5’s... .1983 | | 
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| 108% Dec. 31,19’ | 109% 


95144 Dec. 31,19” | 9546 
109 Dec. 27, 19” | 109 


|120 Nov.13, 19° | | 
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107 July 13,19 | 

| 102% Dec. 31, 19" | 104 
| 118% Dec. 13,19 

106 Dec. 16,°98 | 


Dec. 21,19” | 
Dec. 12,19 | 
May 4,19’ | 
Dec. 31,19’ | 
Dec. 5,19” | 


105% Junel6,’98 x: 


} . re 
S852 © ES 
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TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. | 
BONDS. | 


Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. : 
tered 


registe 
Total amount of lien, $13,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. gxsfd 5's, 1926 | 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ist s’k f’d g. 5’s,1918 | t 


# regie istered | 

N. Y.& N. J. Tel. gen. g 5's. 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s. ..1988 | 

* fundge & realestate g. aes. 1950 | 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 | 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. ..1904 | 


101 Nov. 819” 
10% Oct. 3.19 
Oct. 7,°99 | 
Feb. 17,°99 | 


Nov. 27,9 95 | jnew 
Dec. 31. 19° | = 
5534 Dec. 31,19” | 
1286 Dec. 20,19 112% rd 


eeeeeeeeeee eee eee 
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BOND SALES. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 





























NAME Principal , : Int?st YEAR 1900. | DECEMBER SALES, 
Due. MOM. | Paid. 
High. Low.|High. Low.| Total. 
United States con. 2’s registered.. .1930 ) Qs | 107 104 107 10436; 84,000 
” con, 2’s coupon............ 1930 | 364.394.750 Qa | 106 — wed —_— 178,500 
” con. 2’s reg. small bonds. . 1930 | —s Qd saa S42. eek wedé-d. ‘abeldes 
” con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 QJ — aa ae? oe 
+ Seregistered........... 1008-18 | | Q F 1" 1084 i 10034 128,000 
" FO Gs ces ccvececcs QF ‘ 4 4 a 
” 3’s sma ab bonds reg.....1908-18 [ | 116,700,940 Se Reet PEt pe mare 
0 3’s small bonds coupon. 1908-18 } | l\| QF 11134 108% 110 10914 920 
+ #sregistered...........+++ 1907 | | gon ser ggg) |J AT&O tins 114 | 11634 1144g| 114,150 
» #scoupon................, 1907 1567,650,) |5 ‘a 5&0, 11846 114 | 11684 115%6 | 90.200 
o 4’s registered cece ccccscces 1925 162.315. 400 - QF 139 13254 56,000 
” SE btidddescesscene 1925 one QF | 188% 181354 | 138% 138 16,000 
” ~ DOOOTOG cc ccccceccese 1904 31.937.600)| QF | 116% 1123g| 115 +115 20,000 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Black.—Alfred L. Black, President of the Farmers’ National Bank, Mount Holly, N. J., 
died January 4, at the age of seventy-one. 


Brown --Wm. E. Brown, Vice-President of the Crocker-Woolworth National Bank, and 
manager of the Crocker estate, San Franciso, died December 11. Mr. Brown was a native of 
Boston, but had long resided in California. He was in his seventy-sixth year when he died. 

Carpenter.—Chauncey Carpenter, founder of the town of Sumner, Iowa, and President 
of the Citizens’ State Bank of that place, died December 20, at the age of seventy. 

Council.—George W. Council, President of the Planters’ Bank, Americus, Ga., died De- 
cember 17. He was born in North Carolina, but for the past sixty years had resided in Sum- 
ter county, Ga., where by his own efforts he built up a comfortable fortune. 

Danforth.—A. H. Danforth, President of the Charleston (Mo.) Bank, died December 24, 
aged fifty-eight years. 

Hibbs.—-John O. Hibbs, President of the Farmers’ Bank, Elizabethtown, Ky., died De- 
cember 15. 

Ives.--S. H. Ives, who in 1847 started a private bank at Detroit, Mich., continuing in the 
business until 1856, died December 19. 

Jaquith.—Wm, H. Jaquith, Cashier of the Pacific National Bank, Lawrence, Mass., died 
December 27, aged sixty-four years. He had long been identified with banking at Lowell and 
Lawrence. . 

Johnson.—James R. Johnson, President of the First National Bank, Austin, Tex., died 
December 15. He was born in Austin in 1848 and had resided there continuously. In 1866 he 
entered a private bank asa clerk, later becoming a partner in the firm and continued in that 
connection until he became President of the First National. 

Johnson.—Capt. N. W. Johnson, President of the Valley National Bank, Des Moines, Ia., 
and one of the well-known and successful men of the State, died December 10, aged seventy- 
one. 

Lindsey.—Noble Lindsey, President of the First National Bank, Alexandria, Va., died 
December 25. 

Moore.—John A. Moore, Vice-President of the Second National Bank, Toledo, O., died 
December 27. 
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Pert.—Wm. L. Pert, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Potsdam, N. Y., and one 
of the organizers of the bank, died December 26, aged thirty-six years. 

Rodman.—Col. Thomas Rodman, for many years President of the Farmers’ Bank of 
Kentucky, Frankfort, died December 21, aged seventy-six. 

Shepherd.—Gen. Russell B. Shepherd, President of the Second National Bank, Skow- 
hegan, Me., and prominently connected with other business and benevolent enterprises, 
died January 1. He served in the Eighteenth Maine Volunteers Curing the Civil War, win- 
ning the rank of brevet brigadier general. 

Smith.—Thomas C. Smith, one of the organizers of the Seventeenth Ward Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and President from its organization until four yearsago, died January 3, aged 
eighty-five. 

Sweet.—L. T. Sweet, Cashier of the First National Bank, Belle Plaine, Ioa., died Decem- 
ber 10, aged forty-five years. 

Sheibley.-—Hon. John H.Shiebley, a director and secretary of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank, New Bloomfield, Pa., and a director in the Duncannon (Pa.) National Bank, 
died December 1, aged seventy-three years. He represented Perry county, Pennsylvania, in 
the Legislature in 1873, and was active in politics. At the time of his death he was proprietor 
and editor of the ‘“‘Advocate and Press,”’ a leading Republican paper. 

Waterman.—John Waterman, President of the First National Bank, Warren, R. I., and 
of the Warren Institution for Savings, and a prominent manufacturer, died December 21. 

Wooster.—Brief mention was made in the November issue of the MAGAZINE of the death 
of Henry R. Wooster, Treasurer of the Deep River (Ct.) Savings Bank and Vice-President of 
the Deep River National Bank. Mr. Wooster died suddenly of an apoplectic stroke on Sat- 
urday, November 3. He was born at Deep River July 23, 1848, and after being educated there 
and in New Haven, and at Northampton, Mass., he entered the employ of Nickerson & Co., 
Boston, remaining there until 1869, when he returned to his native place and accepted a posi- 
tion with the Deep River Lumber Company. In 1875 he was elected Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Deep River Savings Bank. During his connection with the bank the deposits rose from 
$400,000 to over $1,500,000. 

About six years ago he was chosen Vice-President of the Deep River National Bank, hav- 
ing been a director for some years longer. He was an active and efficient director and offi- 
cer, 9nci was highly respected in business and social life. 

Mr. Wooster was a member of the Union League and other clubs, of New York, and of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. He was offered the position of Bank Commissioner, 
but declined, and beyond some local positions of trust had not held or sought to hold public 
office. 

Weideman.—John C. Weideman, President of the Forest City Savings Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and also a director of the Union National Bank and the Savings and Trust Co., died 
December 9. He was born in Germany seventy-two years ago, and came to this country in 
1833. Mr. Weideman was one of Cleveland’s most successful business men, a leading member 
-of the Chamber of Commerce and a thirty-third degree Mason. 








Exchangeability of Coins.—Representative Overstreet, of Indiana, has introduced the 
following bill in Congress: 

**Section 1. That all gold and silver coins of the United States, except subsidiary coins, 
‘shall. be exchangeable for each other at par at the Treasury of the United States, at the de- 
mand of the holder. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury may employ any part of the reserve fund of gold coin and bullion established by 
section 2 of the act of March 14, 1900, entitled, ‘An act to define and fix the standard of value, 
to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, to refund 
the public debt, and for other purposes,’ and money received in exchange for gold coin or 
bullion under the provisions of this act shall be held in said reserve fund and not paid out, 
except in the manner provided in regard to United States notes in said section 2 of the act of 
March 14, 1900. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage.”’ 





OOD OPENING FOR BANK.—A growing western city of 35,000 inhabitants. Deposits 
in banks now established range from $600,000 to $1,500,000, rate eight per cent. Only one 
small Savings bank of $50,000 capital but large deposits, and another needed. The city is mod- 
ern, with large established industries, and no large city within a hundred miles to compete. 
Capitalists with idle money and some one competent to manage a bank will find representa- 
‘tive local men willing to become identified with a new bank. Correspondence solicited. 
Address NEW BANK, care of BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 87 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 








